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B O O K XII. 
From the RevoLvTion to the Dzctasz of 
| W1LLiam III. 


WIILIAM III. and Mary II. 


The Whigs are principally favored by the new king in tile 


diſpoſal of offices. The convention is declared to be a 


lawful parliament.— William and his queen are + 


crowned by the biſhop of London. —The diſſenters are 
gratified with an att of toleration, — Hoftilities are 
commenced againſt the French ;—who gain the advan- 
tage in the bay of Bantry. —Hilliam's forces in Scot- 
land reduce that kingdom under his fway.—Fames lands 
in Ireland, and holds a parliament at Dublin.——The 
duke of Schomberg is ſent againſt him ; but meets 
with little ſucceſs. —William gives his aſſent to the 
Bill of rights. —The archbiſhop of Canterbury, and five 
other prelates, are deprived of their ſees as non-jurors. ' 


Tu E order and tranquillity with which the Eng- 
liſh had transferred their allegiance, and made a new ſet- 
tlement of their crown, ſtruck the nations of the con - 

Vol. VII. B. tinent 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


A tinent with aſtoniſhment. Foreigners, reflecting on the 


ſanguinary horrors which generally attended their revo- 
lutions, admired the compoſure and moderation which 


the people of this country had diſplayed at ſo remark- 


able a criſis. They expected that James, having a a 
powerful fleet and army, would have boldly reſiſted the 


' invader of his kingdom; and that, however he might 


have diſguſted a great part of the nation by his miſcon- 
duct, he would ſtill have been ſtrenuouſly ſupported by a 


conſiderable number of his ſubjects, whoſe oppoſition to 


a foreign intruder would have produced a long and 
bloody conteſt. But this was ſo far from being the caſe, 
that only a few lives were loſt in two caſual ſkirmiſhes *. 
James, diſcouraged by the deſertion of a part of his army, 
gave way to a puſillanimous deſpondency, unworthy 

of the courage of his youth; and, clothing his ter- 
rors with the garb of affected tenderneſs and compaſſion, 
he rejected the advice of thoſe who exhorted him to 


make a gallant effort for the preſervation of his crown, 


and left the field open to the ambition of his artful adver- 


_ fary. The ſuppoſed diſſolution of the government, 


inſtead of giving riſe to a multiplicity of diſorders, ſerved 
only to exerciſe the prudence and judgment of thoſe who 
occupied the foremoſt ranks in the community ; while 
the other claſſes of the people, acquieſcing in the tempo- 
rary {way of their ſuperiors, and of the prince on whom 
they had conferred the adminiſtration, patiently waited 
for the ſupply of the throne, and the ſettlement of the 
ſtate. The cool deliberations of the convention ac- 
compliſhed theſe important purpoſes with facility and 
expedition; and that aſſembly, having raiſed to the 
throne the prince who had ſtepped forward as the foe 


1. At Wincanton and Read ng. 
6 4; of 
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WILLIAM AND MARY. 


of tyranny, circumſcribed the eventual licentiouſneſs of A. D. 


prerogative, by a ſolemn aſſertion of the conſtitutional 
liberties of the nation. 

As the Whigs had principally diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their zeal for the intereſts of William, he introduced 
into the privy council, and into the various offices of 
ſtate, a greater number of that party than of the Tories: 
but, though the former were thus favored, their deſire of 
monopoliſing the king's good graces obſtructed the ple- 
nitude of their ſatisfaction. To augment the number 
of employments, he not only put the treaſury and admi- 
ralty, but alſo the great ſeal, in commiſſion. The lords 
Mordaunt and Delamer, fir Henry Capel, and Richard 
Hampden, were nominated commiſſioners of the trea- 
fury (Delamer acting as chancellor of the exchequer) ; 
and to theſe, who were Whigs, lord Godolphin was 
added, though he had voted with the Tories. Herbert, 
who had commanded the fleet which brought William 
from Holland, was placed at the head of the admiralty ; 
and fix other commiſſioners were aſſigned to that depart- 
ment. Serjeant Maynard, with two aſſociates, had the 
cuſtody of the great ſeal. The earls of Shrewſbury and 
Nottingham were appointed ſecretaries of ſtate ; the 
earl of Danby was advanced to the dignity of preſident 
of the council ; the marquis of Halifax became keeper 
of the privy ſeal ; the offices of ſteward and chamber- 
lain of the houſehold were conferred on the earls of 
Devonſhire and Dorſet ; and the duke of Ormond, the 
earl of Wiltſhire, the lords Lovelace, Churchill, Lum- 
ley, and others, were gratified with official ſituations. 
Amidſt theſe promotions, the king's foreign friends were 
not wholly forgotten. Mareſchal Schomberg obtained 
the lucrative poſts of commander of the forces and 
maſter of the ordnance ; Bentinck was made groom of 

B 2 . the 
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N. the ſtole, and had the charge of the privy purſe ; 3, Over- 
kerck procured the maſterſhip of the, horſe, and Zuyle- 
ſtein that of the robes. Bentinck enjoyed the greateſt 
ſhare of William's perſonal favor; ; and his chief Eng- 
lifh rival was Henry Sydney (brother to the earl of 
Leiceſter), a man of talents and accompliſhments, but 
more attached to pleaſure than to. buſineſs. In affairs of 


government, the royal confidence was principally be- 


ſtowed on the earl of Shrewſbury, whoſe abilities qua- 


lified him for his. high ſtation, and whoſe general cha- 


rater had acquired the eſteem of the public 2. 
One of the firſ. points which occupied the . 


tions of the new privy council, related to the propriety ' 


and expediency of converting the convention into a par- 
liament. To avoid the inconvenience. and delay of new 
elections, it was reſolved that the preſent aſſembly ſhould 


Feb. 18. be confirmed and continued. William, repairing to the 


houſe of lords, took poſſeſſion of the throne; and, ad- 


dreſſing the two houſes, requeſted them to proceed to the 


completion of the national ſettlement ; to provide for the 


relief of the proteſtants of Ireland, and the ſupport of the 


Dutch and other allies of England; and to adopt ſuch 


forms and methods as would tend to the acceleration of 
thoſe momentous points. In compliance with the laſt 


hint, a bill was introduced into the upper houſe, to 
remove and prevent all queſtions and diſputes concern- 
ing the aſſembling and fitting of this preſent parlia- 


„ment.“ Though the Tories condemned this mea- 


ſure as unconſtitutional, the bill quickly paſſed through 


both n and received the king's ſanctionꝰ. 


2. Boyer's Hiſtory of William III. vol. ii.—Burnet's Hilt, of his 
ewn Times, vol. ii. : 


2. Chandler's Debates, vol. ii." + 


Ig 


WIL LIA M AND MARY. 

The convention, being thus pronounced: a lav ful 
parliament, proceeded to the diſcuſſion of various points 
of public importance. It was ſtrongly debated, whether 
the grant of the revenue for the life of James II. had ex- 
pired by his abdication ; and whether it ſhould be granted 
to the preſent king for life, or for a ſhort and certain 
period. The former queſtion was decided in the affir- 
mative; and, with regard to the latter, aſter an extraor- 
dinary grant of 420,000 pounds for the immediate exi- 
gencies of the ſtate, it was reſolved that the revenue 
ſhould not be ſettled for life, but ſhould be renewed from 
time to time. This reſolution was unpleaſing to Wil- 
liam ; and, as it aroſe from the influence of the Whigs, 
it furniſhed the Tories with an opportunity of infuſrag 

into his mind a jealouſy of that powerful party“. 

During the debates on the revenue, a meſfage was 
ſent by the king to the commons, propoſing Either the 
mitigation or the total abolition of the tax on hearths. 
The houſe having voted an addreſs of thanks, a bill was 
prepared for the removal of that obnoxious impoſt. 
Notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the Tories to an in- 
dulgence which was calculated to render the new govern- 
ment popular, the bill was carried into effect, to the 
great ſatisfaction of the public. 


2 
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Mar. . 


Another point which William, at this time, recom- 


mended to parliamentary conſideration, was the ſuſpen- 
ſion of the Habeas corpus act. Suſpecting that the earl 


of Arran and other friends of James were intriguing for 


the reſtoration of that prince, he had ordered ſome of 
theſe mal-contents to be ' apprehended ; and, thinking 


that it might be expedient to ſecure more individuals, he 5 


4. Burnet, vol. ii. — Grey's Debates, vol. is. —Chandler, 
| $+ Burnet..-Chandler, ; 
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A. D. was defirous of the ſanction of the two houſes to a tem- 


| 2089. 


porary deviation from the ſtrictneſs of the law. His ap- 


plication produced a bill for empowering him to . ap- 


Mar. 8. 


„ prehend and detain all ſuch perſons as, he ſhould have 
e juſt cauſe to * were conſpiring againſt the go- 


% yernment*®.” 


The adherents of James derived ſomg hopes from the 
promiſed aid of Lewis XIV. and from the ſtrong intereſt 
which the fugitive prince ſtill retained in Ireland. Hav- 
ing procured about 1500 men (chiefly Britiſh ſubjects 
in the ſervice of France), and a ſupply of money, arms, 
and ammunition, James prepared for an expedition to 
his Hibernian kingdom. The intelligence of his depar- 
ture from Breſt had no ſooner reached the ears of Wil- 
liam, than he imparted it to the commons, who readily 
and unanimouſly voted, that they would affiſt their new 
ſovereign with their lives and fortunes, in the ſupport of 
his foreign alliances, in the reduction of Ireland, and in 
the defence of the proteſtant religion and of the laws of the 
realm. The peers cancurred in an addreſs to that effect; 
and the king anſwered it by thanks for the confidence 
repoſed in him by his parliament, by promiſes of good 
government, and by a demand of ample ſupplies, both 
naval and military, He was ſoon after alarmed with the 
news of a partial mutiny and deſertion in the army; but, 
general Ginckel being ſent with a body of Hollanders to 
reduce the mal-contents to ſubmiſſion, order was re- 


ſtored without bloodſhed. This incident gave riſe to an 
act for the puniſhment of mutineers and deſerters 7. 


While-the king was preparing for war, he alſo at- - 
(ended to the Concerns of religion, His attachment to 


6. Chandler, vol. ii.—Biſhop Kennet's William and Mary. 
7. Ralph's Hiſt. of England, vol. ii.—Kennet, 
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Calviniſm prompted him to relieve the preſbyterians 
from oppreſſion ; - while his moderation of ſentiment 
rendered him an advocate: for general toleration. He 
had formed three ſchemes on this head. He wiſhed, by 
a relaxation of the terms of conformity, to unite the leſs 
rigid preſbyterians with the church; to tolerate different 
ſets in the exerciſe of their reſpective modes of wor- 
ſhip; and to remove thoſe teſts which obſtructed the 
univerſal admiſſion of proteſtants into places of dignity 
and truſt. But the epiſcopal clergy, and their adherents, 
were not inclined to gratify him in all theſe points ; and 
the eagerneſs which he manifeſted for the attainment of 
his well-meant purpoſes, gave them a pretence for doubt- 
ing the ſincerity of his promiſes of ſupporting the church 
of England. Though the members of this church had 
Joined with the diſſenters in oppoſing the catholic bigotry 
of James, no motives of ſriendſhip or good-will attended 
their co-operation; and the former, though not deſirous 
of continuing thoſe ſeverities which they had exerciſed 
againſt the non-conformilſts, refuſed to make ſuch con- 
ceſſions as would have led to the propoſed union, and 
ſtrenuouſly contended for the maintenance of the teſts, 
as ramparts againſt the encroachments of the adverſaries 
of the church. Hence aroſe the ill ſucceſs of the bill 


7 


4A D. 
1689. 


1% for uniting their majeſties proteſtant ſubjects, and 


of two clauſes in the oath-bill, which would have opened 
the doors ef office to thoſe whom the ſacramental teſt 
had excluded. - William's other ſcheme, that of tolera- 
tion, was deemed by the friends of the church leſs liable 
to objection ; and it therefore obtained the concurrence 
of the two houſes. It was ordained, that proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters ſhould be exempted from the penal laws which 
had hitherto reſtrained the exerciſe of their religion, and 

might aſſemble for the purpoſe of public woyſhip, pro- 
| B 4 vided 
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4. p. vided the place of meeting pa varedy indi- 
* vidual whatever 


Ap. rt 


By the bill for legaliſing the convention, all the mem- 


bers of each houſe were required to ſwear allegiance to | 
William and Mary, both as temporal and ſpiritual ſo- 
vereigns; and, by a ſubſequent act, the ſame oaths were 
impoſed on the clergy and laity throughout the realm. 


In return for theſe obligations of ſubmiſſion to the new 
king and queen, it was expedient that the moſt explicit 


promiſes of legal government ſhould be exacted from 
them. The coronation oath was therefore rendered 
more definite and perſpicuous than it had before been; 

and the enactment of a law for this purpoſe was quickly 


followed by the performance of that pompous ceremo- 
nial ; at which, on account of the diſaffection of the 


primate-Sancroft, the biſhop of London officiated. Be- 
fore this ſolemnity, various titles and honors were diſ- 
tributed among the friends of the Revolution. Prince 


| George of Denmark, huſband to the queen's ſiſter 


Anne, was created duke of Cumberland ; the marquis 
of Wincheſter was promoted to the dukedom of Bolton; \ 
the viſcounts Fauconberg and Mordaunt, and the barons 
Montagu and Churchill, were advanced to earldoms, with 
the reſpective deſignations of Fauconberg, Monmouth, 
Montagu, and Marlborough; the Iriſh viſcounts Lumley 
and Cholmor.1eley became peers of England; Sydney 
was ennobled under the title of viſcount; the Dutch fa- 


vorite, Bentinck, was elevated to the dignity of carl ot 


Portland; and the knighthood of the Garter was con- 
ferred on Schomberg, as well as on'the duke of Ormond 
and the earl of Devonſhire. On the day which ſuc- 
ceeded the coronation, the commons marched in full pro- 


8. Burnet, vol. ii.—Ralph, vol. ii. 
XY a + ceſſ.on 


WILLIAM AN MARY. 
ceſſion frekn their houſe to White-hall, where 57 K 
poured forth their praiſes, good withes, and congratula- 
tions, at the foot of the throne “. 

As it wis the earneſt deſire of William to embark his 
new ſubjects in a war with France, in which his coun- 
trymen were already involved, that meaſure was propo- 
ſed by Hampden to the commons, who concurred in 


the expediency of it, and voted an addreſs, in which, 


having adverted to the hoſtile diſpoſitions of the French 


king, exemplified in the invaſion of Ireland, and in the 
ſupport of James's adherents in that kingdom, they pro- 
miſed to aſſiſt their ſovereign i in the proſecution of ſuch 


a war againſt Lewis, as might diſable that ambitious 
prince from future violations of the peace of Chriften- 


TY 


rode 


dom. The king aſſured them, in his anſwer to this ad- Ap. 25. 


dreſs, that his own ambition ſhould never prompt him 
to engage in a war which might burthen or endanger 
- the nation ; but that, in the preſent caſe, it was not ſo 
properly an act of choice, as the effect of inevitable ne- 
cefſity ; that he would readily yenture his lite in the de- 
fence of his people; and that no part of the ſupplies in- 
tended ,for the war ſhould be divericd to any other uſe. 
He now iſſued two proclamations ; by one of which, he 
encouraged the perſecuted proteſtants of France to re- 
pair to England, where he promiſed them protection 
and affiſtance ; while, by the other, he prohibited the 
importation of Gallic merchandiſe. Having commu- 


nicated to the peers his intention of declaring war againſt | 


France, he was gratified with an unanimous yote, im- 
porting that they would ſerve and afſiſt him in it to the 
utmoſt of their power. On the ſame day, his declara- 
tion was promulgated; in which he accuſed the French 


9. Boyer, vol ii.—Ralph. 
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A. D. of having attacked his allies, committed various hoſtili- 


i. Yes in the Engliſh ſettlements beyond the Atlantic, ſeiſed 


Engliſh veſſels, diſputed the right of the flag, mal- treated 
his proteſtant ſubjects, clandeſtinely endeavoured to ſub- 
vert the conſtitution of England, and openly joined the 
rebellious catholics of Ireland e. 
Before the emiſſion of this manifeſto, a naval engage- 
ment occurred near the Hibernian coaſt. Admiral Her- 


bert had received orders to obſtruct the communication 


between France and Ireland ; but the delay attending 
the equipment of the fleet deptived him of an opportu- 
nity of intercepting James in his paſſage. That prince 
had diſembarked at Kinſale ſome weeks prior to Her- 
bert's departure from England ; and the French ſqua- 
dron which had eſcorted him had returned to Breſt, A 
larger fleet being aſterwards ſent to Ireland with a rein- 


ſorcement, the Engliſh admiral ſailed in queſt of it; and 


having deſcricd it near Kinſale, he maintained a brifk 
chaſe to the bay of Bantry. The Freach then attacked 


his foremoſt ſhips ; and, as they had the advantage of 


the wind, and a conſiderable ſuperiority of force, the 


conflict was. unfavorable to the Engliſh. The latter 
made ſeveral efforts to gain the wind, and bring the ene- 
my to a cloſer combat ; but, being diſappointed, they 
flood off to ſez, and kept up a. running fight, till the 
French admiral (the count de Chateau-Renaud), ſatis- 
fied with the ſucceſs which he had obtained, retired yp 
the bay. Both fleets were damaged ; and one French 
ſhip was fired. About 250 of the Engliſh were wound- 
ed; and 96 loſt their lives. The count, having ſafely 


landed the forces, arms, and money, which his maſter had 


{ent for the ſervice of James, returned with his fleęt to 


10. Royer. —Kennet. 


France; 


WILLIAM ANDY MARY. 


France; and Herbert ſailed back to Portſmouth, where &. D- 


the king, affecting to he pleaſed with a diſa o- 
currence, honored him with a viſit, gratified him with 
the earldom of Torrington, knighted the captains Aſhby 


and Shovel, made a preſent of ten ſhillings to each of the 
ſeamen, and extended his liberality to the widows of their 
unfortunate comrades **. 

The affairs of Scotland, at this time, occupied ſome 
ſhare of the king's attention ; but they were ſettled with 
leſs difficulty than thoſe of Ireland. By thoſe ſtipula- 
tions which accompanied the grant of the crown of 
Scotland to William and Mary, the convention of that 
realm ſecured the re-eſtabliſhment of thoſe rights and 
privileges which had been diſregarded by James and his 
brother; and gained the favorite point of the reſtoration of 
the preſbyterian ſyſtem. The partiſans of James had la- 
bored to prevent this ſettlement; but, as they were greatly 


outnumbered in the convention, their intrigues and ef- ' 


forts were fruitleſs. Incenſed at their diſappointment, 
ſome of them reſolved to take arms againſt the new go- 
vernment. Their leader was the gallant viſcount Dun- 
dee, who exerted himſelf with indefatigable activity in a 
cauſe to which he was zealouſly attached. By his in- 
fluence and addreſs, he ſtrengthened the declining intereſt 
of James ; and, repairing to the Highlands, he drew to 
his ſtandard a conſiderable body of hardy warriors. 
Though his followers were diſcouraged by the ſurrender 
of the caſtle of Edinburgh, which the duke of Gordon 
had defended for ſome months againſt William's forces, 
they were not reduced to deſpair. After a long expec- 
tation, they received a ſmall reinforcement from Ireland; 
and, when ſeveral ſkirmiſhes had happened between 
11. Kennet. —Ralph, 
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A. D. detached parties, a general engagement took place at 
"85 Gillicrankie, near Dunkeld. The forces of the depoſed 
king exceeded 6000 men; while thoſe of his ſucceſſor, _ 
_ "commanded by lieutenant-general Mackay, were leſs 
numerous. The example of Dundee infuſed ſuch ſpirit 


into his men, that they overcame all oppoſition, and put 
their adverſaries to flight ; but, that nobleman being 
killed by an accidental ſhot, the vanquiſhed enjoyed all 


the advantage of the victory. For want of an able leader 


of the Jacobites (as the friends of James were ſtyled), 
that cauſe now languiſhed in Scotland; and a defeat 
which was afterwards ſuſtained by the promoters of it, 


put an end to their hopes of overturning the new ſet- 


tlement, though ſome time elapſed before all the High- 


land clans were reduced fo perfect ſubmiſſion *. 


In Ireland, the friends of James were numerous and 


powerful. The earl of Tyrconnel had exerted all the 
"ſtrength of government in favor of the catholics ; had 
put the military power into their hands; had beſtowed 
on their leaders the chief civil employments ; and had 


taken every opportunity of ruining the. intereſt of their 
religious adverſaries. To guard againſt the reſentment 
of an oppreſſed party, he had difarmed the proteſtants in 
Dublin and many other towns ; and he was boldly pro- 
ſecuting his ſchemes of lawleſs tyranny, when the indig- 
nation which he had arouſed broke out into action. A 
body of papiſts being ordered to ſecure London: derry, 


the inhabitants ſhut their gates againſt them, plundered | 
the magazine of arms, and prepared for a reſolute de- 


fence. The people of Enniſkillen, inflamgd with the 
fame ſpirit of liberty and proteſtant zeal, refuſed admiſ- 


ſion to the forces ſent by Tyrconnel to take poſſeſſion of 
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their town; and entered into an aſſociation with the A. P. 


citizens of London-derry ; a confederacy i in. which che 
greateſt part of the provincials of Ulſter joined. In con- 
ſequence of importunate applications to William for 
ſpeedy fuccours, ſmall ſupplies of arms, ammunition, 
and money, were ſent to London-derry from England; 


and two regiments at length arriyed for the defence of 


the town: but, as the grand army of the catholics then 
approached it, colonel Lundy, to whom the government 
of it had been committed, called a council of war ; and, 


having exaggerated the indefenſible condition of the place, 


and the ill ſucceſs which had attended the proteſtants in 
ſome ſkirmiſhes, he propoſed, either from puſillanimity 
or treachery, that the two regiments ſhould return, and 
that the citizens ſhould endeavour, by an immediate ſub- 
miſſion, to procure the beſt terms from the enemy. 
Theſe propoſals being adopted by the majority of thoſe 


who were preſent, the regiments haſtened back to Eng- 


land with their colonels, who, on their arrival, were 
caſhiered by the king. 

As ſoon as James had landed in Ireland, he exerciſed 
various acts of government; and, having convoked a 
parliament, repaired to the camp. Pleaſed with the 
number and the appearance of his ſoldiers, he flattered 
himſelf with the proſpect of ſpeedily quelling, the refrac- 
try ſpirit of the proteſtants; and, when he had diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed them of ſeveral poſts, he formed the fiege of Lon- 
don-derry. The conduct of the governor of that city 
having rendered him obnoxious to the people, he retired 
in diſguiſe, and was ſucceeded in his office by a cler- 
gyman named Walker, as well as by major Ba- 
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A. D. ker, who conjunctly diſcharged it with great prudence, 
"9 courage, zeal, and unanimity. James, in whoſe breaſt 
dejection quickly followed elation, was diſcouraged by 
the bold reſiſtance of thoſe who, he knew, were ill pro- 
WF -. vided for a fiege ; and he vented his ſpleen in complaints 
of the negligence and inexperience of his forces. 

May 7- During this ſiege, the parliament ſummoned by James 
aſſembled at Dublin. In conſequence of the invaſion 
of the privileges of corporations, and other arbitrary 
practices of the government, almoſt all the members of 
the houſe of commons were papiſts ; and, though the 
majority of the peers of Ireland were proteſtants, the ab- 
ſence of moſt of theſe gave the catholic nobles an irre- 
ſiſtible ſway. For the gratification of the prevailing fac- 
tion, a bill was prepared for the repeal of the act of ſet- 
ö tlement ; and it quickly paſſed into a law. By this bill, 
! . all thoſe who had been concerned in the rebellion of the 
1 year 1641, or their deſcendants, were reſtored to their 
p  ' original poſſeſſions; and, to augment the property which 

would thus be wreſted from the proteſtants, a clauſe was 
inſerted in it, by which all who had correſponded with 
the friends of William from the preceding Auguſt, or 
had abetted the uſurpation of that prince, were ſubjected 
to the loſs of their real eſtates. In addition to this rigor, 
an infamous bill was enacted, by which near 2500 pro- 
=  teſtants, of both ſexes, who ſhould not ſurrender them- 
= ſelves for trial before a limited time, were attainted of 
high treaſon, and were diſabled from receiving the royal 
pardon after a certain day ; and it is affirmed, that the 
act itſelf was ſtudiouſly concealed from the perſons 

whom it affected till that day had elapſed. Having alſo - 
paſſed a bill of ſupply, one for the encouragement of 
trade and navigation, and another for liberty of conſci- 
| ence, 
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ence (which, however, did not prevent the groſſeſt vio- A. D- 
lations of that liberty in the caſe of the proteſtants), the 
parliament was prorogued till the following year“. 
While the Hibernian proteſtants, in general, were ſe- 
verely haraſſed and oppreſſed, both in their civil and re- 
ligious capacities, thoſe of London-derry continued to 
experience the miſeries of a cloſe fiege. Though, after 
ſome weeks of hoſtility, the inhabitants were gratified with 
the appearance of an Engliſh fleet in Lough-Foyle, their 
joy was of ſhort duration; and their hopes were ai.-oft 
annihilated by the dilatory proceedings of major-general 
Kirk, commander of the forces that were now ſent. This 
officer lingered in the lough above fix weeks, alleging 
that the ſtrength of the works raiſed by the enemy on 
each fide of the river, and a boom which had been 
drawn acroſs it, rendered it impracticable to force a paſ- 
ſage that way, and that he could only hope to relieve the 
beſieged by aſſailing the hoſtile camp after the arrival of 
a conſiderable reinforcement which he daily expected. 
Much time was loſt in a fruitleſs expectation of that 
ſupply ; and, before he gave orders for making that at- 
tempt on the boom which might with equal eaſe have 
been made at an earlier period, a dreadful havock was 
made in the town by the united attacks of war, famine, 
and diſeaſe. Even in this wretched ſituation, neither the 
threats nor the promiſes of the enemy had any other ef- 
© fe on the minds of the intrepid defenders, than to ani- 
mate them to the moſt obſtinate reſiſtance. In the hope 
of intimidating them into ſubmiſhon, general de Roſen, 
to whom James had intruſted the conduct of the fiege, 
ſent out a party of ſoldiers to aſſemble all the proteſtants, 
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1689 for a conſiderable circuit, and drive them towards the 
walls of the city, that they might periſh with hunger in 
view of their friends. This order was rigorouſly ex- 
July 2. ecuted ; but, though the beſieged had been previouſly 
informed of it, and were menaced with other barbarities 
if they ſhould continue to defend the place, they reſolved 
to endure the extremities of miſery, rather than ſurrender 
to their inhuman adverſaries, - Above 5000 perſons, 
male and female, old and young, ſtrong and infirm, 
were driven from their habitations, and compelled to re- 
main near three days under the walls without ſuſtenance ; 
and the whole number would probably have been ſuf- 
fered to die of hunger on the ſpot, had not the garriſon 
threatened to exerciſe ſanguinary vengeance. on all the 
priſoners. Many of them died before the diſmiſſion of 
their friends; a multitude of others periſhed on their re- 
turn to their plundered houſes, or within a ſhort time af- 
terwards, of the effects of famine and fatigue ; and not 
a few were maſſacred by the brutal catholics. The ne- 
ceſſities of the beſieged were now extreme. They were 
obliged to ſupport nature with the moſt diſguſting food. 
The fleſh of horſes, dogs, cats, rats, and mice; hides of 
various kinds ; a compoſition of tallow and ſtarch ; and 
other extraordinary aliment ; had long been eaten by 
ö them with avidity. Even theſe articles had become very 
July 30. rare, when the moment of relief arrived. Kirk, rouſing 
from his negligence, ſent up the river a frigate and two 
victuallers; one of which, having ſtruck the boom with 
ſuch force as to break it, ran aground; but, being 
looſened by the ſhock of a broadſide which ſhe gave the 
enemy, who were preparing to board her, ſhe reached 
the town in ſafety, as did alſo the two other veſſels. 
This opportune ſuccour filled the beſieged with ineffable 
joy, which was not diminiſhed by the conduct of their 
4 . | foes, - 
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Foes, who; defpairing of the capture of the place, raiſed A, 5 
the ſiege in confuſion 5, | Jay * 


"The day whith brought relief to Lowiön Mrty was 
alſo diſtinguiſtiedd by a victory obtained over the catho- 
lies near Newton-Butler:” *Cofonel W olfeley, at the head 
of 2700 ſoldiers froꝶi Ennifkillen, engaged 5660 men 
commanded by Fuftin Mac- Carthy, whom Jatties had 
lately created vifcount Mount-Caſhel. | After a ſhort 

but briſk conflict, the proteſtants ſeiſed the artillery of the 
enemy, againſt whom they employed it witli great ſuc- 
ceſs. In this engagement, and in a preceding action of 
the fame day, about 20bo papiſts were ſlain, near 500 
drowned, ant 300 captured. T. victors faltuined a 
very ſmall fofs **, | 

Soon after theſe incidents, an Engliſh army, cont 
ing 6f near 16,000 men, diſembarked in Ireland. The 
commander of this force was Schomberg, whom Wil- 
ham had enrolled among the peers of England with the 
dueal title, and to-whom the commons, before his depar” 
ture, had voted a preſent of 100,000 pounds, which the 
king converted i into an annuity of 5000 pounds. Hav- 
ing taken poſſefſion of Belfaſt, the duke undertook the 
fiege of Carrickfergus, which furrendered in a few days. 
He afterwards encamped neat Dundalk, where the forces 
of James defied him to the cambat; but he teſolved to ſtand 
on the defenſive; for, though - he had been reinforced 
both from England and Ireland, he conſidered” that the 
majority of his men were deſtitutè of military experience, 


. Kids State of the Proteſtants in Ireland. Walkers Actount 


of the Siege of London-derry.—The duration of this ſiege extended to 
102 days. The beſiegers are ſaid to have loſt, by hoſtility and diſeaſe, 
above 8oco of their ninaber and the loſs of the gartiſon exceeded 
* 3000, A 
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that he was ill provided with cavalry, artillery, and ſtores 
and that the enemy had a great ſuperiority of number ; 


ſor which reaſons, he deemed it imprudent to hazard a 
general engagement, the loſs of which might prove ruin- 


ous to William's intereſt in Ireland. Truſting to the 


. ſtrength of his camp, he treated with contempt the bra- 


vadges of the foe ; and reſtrained the ardor of his ſoldiers, 
whom he would only ſuffer to make occaſional excur- 
ons. This liberty, indeed, he would ſcarcely allow to 
any except the men of Enniſkillen, who, from their 


knowledge of the country, and their habituation to a cli- 


mate which the Engliſh found leſs healthful than their 


own, were better calculated for theſe enterpriſes. About 


1000 of theſe brave proteſtants, under the auſpices of 
colonel Lloyd, defeated, near Boyle, 5000 of the catho- 
lics, of whom they flew near 700. The ſame party 
then drove the enemy from James-town ; but, finding it 
indefenſible againſt a large body, quitted it on the ap- 
proach of Sarsfield, one of James's beſt officers, and re- 
tired to Sligo. Sarsfield, having recovered James-town, 
haſtened to Sligo, from which Lloyd ſoon after retreated 
with loſs ; but St. Sauveur, with a detachment from one 
of the French regiments in Schomberg's army, continued 
to defend one of the forts» of the place, till, the want of 
proviſions obliging him to diſcontinue his reſiſtance, he 
capitulated on honorable terms . 

While the duke lingered at Dundalk, * detected a 
conſpiracy in his camp. For want of ſtrict examina- 
tion, many papiſts had been enrolled among the proteſ- 
ants in the Freneh regiments ; and ſome of thoſe bigots 
ſought an opportunity of injuring the cauſe in which 


they had oſtenſibly enliſted. © Du — the chief con- 


. 
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ſpirator, had formed a ſcheme for betraying one of the 
duke's poſts to the enemy ; but this treachery was pre- 
vented by a diſcovery of the plot. Being apprehended, 
he confeſſed that he had correſponded with James, as 
well as with d'Avaux, the French ambaſſador who at- 
tended that prince. He was brought to his trial with- 
out delay, condemned by a court martial, and executed; 


as were alſo five of his catholic brethren. The regi- 


ments were then ſearched, and purged of all the profeſ- 


- 


A. D. 
169. 


fors of that religion. Though the campaign was in- 


active, the number of the Engliſh forces ſuſtained a great 
diminution before the cloſe of it. The ſituation which 
they occupied was inſalubrious; they were haraſſed 
with frequent and heavy rains; and their proviſions 
were bad as well as inſufficient. Theſe circumſtances 
were productive of diſeaſes among the ſoldiers, near 
2000 of whom died at Dundalk, while about goo others 
expired at ſea, out of 2000 who were ſhipped off to 
Belfaſt in a ſtate of ſickneſs. So deſtructive were the 
ravages of diſeaſe, that, by the following ſpring, the 
number of victims exceeded 5000. 


From military affairs we now return to thoſe of a + - 


civil nature. Among other objects of deliberation, the 
Engliſh - houſe of commons paſſed a bill for eſtabliſhing 
that declaration of rights which the late convention had 


preſented to William, and for ſettling the ſucceſſion of 


the crown in the manner which that inſtrument ſpecified. 
A proviſo was added to this bill by the peers, extending 
the eventual ſucceſſion to the princeſs Sophia, ducheſs of 
Hanover, grand-daughter of James I. Though the king 
was ſtrongly deſirous of the enactment of this clauſe, 
the commons refuſed to adopt it, alleging that it was 
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p. unneceſſary and ne xpedient. The lords reſolved to ad- 


1689. 


here to that as well as other points which they had pro- 
poſed by way of emendation ; and, the lower houſe be- 
ing equally reſolute, the completion of the bill was de- 
layed till the following winter . A bill of indemnity, 
which was introduced at William's deſire, met with 
equal obſtruction. The zealous Whigs were inclined 


to cirtumſcribe it by many exceptions; but others: 


thought that the exemplary puniſhment of a few of the 
moſt obnoxious delinquents would be fufficient for the 
vindication of public juſtice, and that a general pardon of 


| the reſt would reflect credit on the royal clemency, and 


contribute to heal the breaches of the nation. After | 
frequent debates, the grounds of exception were ſpecified 
in the votes of the commons, and fome great offenders 
were marked out as unworthy of the propoſed amneſty ; 


but the arts of the Whig leaders retarded the final adjuft- 


ment of the bill. They ſeemed defirous of keeping the 
enemies of liberty under the tortures of uneaſy expecta- 
tion, and of waiting a more favorable ſeaſon for the ex 
ecution of their ſchemes of vengeance, as the exception - 
of too many perfons from the indemnity would tend at 
preſent to ſtrengthen the Jacobite party | 
In the ſettlement of the revenue for this year, an im- 
portant change was made in the appropriation of the 
public money. Before the Revolution, all the ſupplies 
were included under the general head of the revenne of 
the crown; and no partjcelar grants were regularly aſ- 
ſigned to ſpecific ſervices: As this indefinite practice had 


. indulged the ſovereign with opportunities of mifapplying 


the grants, and had therefore been found prejudicial to 


tlie people, the Whigs now reſolved to diſtinguiſh what 
| has fince been called the civi/ li from the income deſ- 
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| tinet for dh perpoſes-0f nadel fafonce. After ſome 4: 
inquiries on the ſubject, the commons declared it to be 
their opinion, that 1, 200, oc pounds per annum were 


ke” 


44 


adequate to all the charges of government in time o 


peace. Of this ſum, one moiety was. appropriated to 
the ſupport of the royal houſehold, and the payment of 
the miniſters, judges, ambaſſadors, and all individuals 
employed or penſioned by the king; and the remaining 
half was aſſigned to naval and military expenditure **, 
This diviſion of the revenue, and the annual inveſtiga» 
tion conſequent upon it, furniſhed an additional rampart 


for the ſecurity of popular freedom againſt the encroach» 


ments of prerogative. Another ſcheme, formed by the 
Whigs, did not meet wich equal ſucceſs. Imagining 
that the diſpoſal of the militia gave the crown too great 
a degree of influence, they prepared a bill for the diminu- 


tion of the royal power in that reſpect ; but the oppoſi- 


tion of the peers, who would alſo have ſuffered by it, 
prevented the enactment of it. * 

| As the wat produced the neceſſity. of extraordinary 
grants, the people were ſubjected to new burthens. A 
capitation-tax was adopted as one of the means of raiſing 
the ſupply; and other reſources were found in the augmen- 
tation of the exciſe, in the impoſition of a tax on ground- 
rents for new buildings, and in an. afſefſment, of one ſhil- 
ling in the pound upon all eſtates.” For defraying the 
-additional charges of the navy, 700,000 pounds were 
voted ; above 951.4,000, for the enliſtment, tranſportation, 
and maintenance, of the army employed in the reduction of 
Ireland; and 600,000, for the repayment of the expences 
Mc, A A er PAP ger i 6r 
rink to the late revolution. | 

| Of the other proceedings of the ino houſes befor the 
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A. D. receſs, the moſt remarkable were the following. Some - 
153 of the friends of James having diſperſed a declaration ad- 


- dreſſed by that prince to the Engliſh, the commons pre- 
pared articles of: impeachment againſt five of them; but 
the lords poſtponed the trial of theſe delinquents. Againſt _ 
other partiſans of James, the former houſe paſſed a bill of 
attainder ; to which, however, the peers did not agree. 
In the caſe of Titus Otes, a diſpute aroſe between the 


| houſes; for, though both concurred in a reverſal of the 


two ſentences which had been pronounced againſt that 
impoſtor for perjury, the lords inſiſted on his being inca- 
pacitated from giving evidence in any court or cauſe 
whatever; a proviſo which the commons refuſed to 
ſanction. But, as both agreed in recommending him to 
LS orgy ee and gratified with a 
penſion. 8 
An inquiry being made into the caſe of Samuel "PO 
ſon (that divine who had been puniſhed for his literary 
oppoſition to the tyranny of James), his ſentence was de- 
clared illegal; and he was penfioned by the crown. 
The attainders of lord Rulſel, Algernon Sydney, alder- 
man Corniſh, and Alicia Liſle, were alſo examined and 


reprobated; and they were reverſed by particular acts. 


The other ſtatutes of this period, moſt worthy of notice, 
were theſe; one for the removal of papiſts to the diſ- 
tance of ten miles from the capital; another for diſarm- 
ing them; a third for granting the diſpoſal of their liv- 
ings: to the two univerſities ; ſome commercial laws; 
and an act for the ſuppreſſion of the court of the marches 
of Wales, which. had been complained of as arbitrary 


Aug. 20. and oppreſſive. After a long continuance of bulnels, 


the houſes adjourned at the king's deſire *4. 
nme the declaration of hoſtilities againk 
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F the 1 of Ireland prevented the Engliſh ++ 


government from engaging with vigor 1 in the continental 
war againſt Lewis. Some regiments, however, were 
ſent” over, under the command of the earl of Mattbo- 
rough, to join the Dutch army 1 under the prince of Wal- 
deck. Theſe had no opportunity of diſtinguiſhing 
themſelves, except in the battle of Walcourt, in which 


the-prince defeated a ſuperior force, commanded by the 


mareſchal d'Humieres. The other principal adverſa- 


ries of France, in this campaign, were the Imperialiſts 
and the Spaniards ; and the electors of Bavaria, Bran- 


denburg, and Saxony, beſides the quota which they Ie 


| ſpectively furniſhed to the empire, brought conſiderable 
armies into the field. Though theſe confederates were 


not all equally active, they checked the ſanguinary and 


deſtructive progreſs of the French, whom they ſtripped 
of ſome of their recent conqueſts. 

The naval operations of the year, after the engage- 
ment in the bay of Bantry, were unimportant. In con- 
ſequence of a treaty which was concluded in the ſpring * 
between England and the United Provinces, the fleets of 


the two nations formed a junſtion, the earl of Torring- 


ton acting as commander in chief. They cruiſed for 
ſome tire off the coaſt of Ireland, and alſo in the Eng- 

liſh channel; but no occaſion of conflict offered itſelf, 
The French captured one of our men of war; and, by 
their numerous privateers, did great injury to our com- 


merce. William” s fleet alſo ſuffered much inconyeni- 


ence from the fickneſs of the men **, 
25. April 29. Kt was ſtipulated by this mw that William ſhould 


equip 50 ſhips of the ſecond, third, and fourth rates, and 15 frigatesg 


and that the States-General ſhould furniſh 30 veſlels containing from 
Jos to 80 guns, ahd 9 frigates. But theſe articles were not ſtrictly re- 
garded.— Another treaty was ſigned in Auguſt between William and 
the An 
a6, Boyer.—Burnet. 
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During the parliamentary vacation, the king, having 
E. hints from his miniſters of the diſguſt which his 


ſullen reſerve had excited among the Engliſh, made a 

pragrels to New-market, with the hope of pleaſing the 

nobility by mingling in their favorite ſports, and of A 

tifying the people by a public diſplay of his perſon. 

endeavoured to aſſume an air of ſocial cordiality, and K 

fected the manners of attractive condeſcenſion. The uni- 
verſity of Cambridge having ſent a deputation to requeſt 
the honor, of a viſit, he readily accepted the invitation ; 

, and practiſed, on this occaſion, various arts of popularity. 
From the ſame motive of conciliating the favor of his 
fubjedts, he afterwards attended the entertainment which 
is annually given in the autumn by the chief magiſtrate 
of London. 

d. 19., When the parliament re-afſembled, William, in- 
Read of echoing the ſentiments of his miniſters, de- 
livered a ſpeech of his own compoſition *7. He 
thanked the two houſes for their late teſtimonies of affec- 
tion and confidence; and hoped for freſh proofs of their 
2 opinion. He lamented the negeſſity of requeſting 


3 + 4 


uch large ſupplies ; though he conſqled himſelf with the 
reflexion, that they were deſtined for the proſecution af 
a war which his people approved, and which had been 
undertaken for the maintenance of their religion and li- 
berties. He declared his readineſs again to venture his 
life in the ſervice of this nation, and in defence of the 
proteſtarit faith, of which, he ſaid, the chuzch of Eng- 


and was one of the greateſt ſupports. He begged that 


% FS +5 


no delay might be ſuffered to occur in the grant of ſup- 


. plies for the enſuing year; as a long procraftination in 
| tht! reſpect would be productive of anxious uncertainty 


in the minds of himſelf and his Wes would prevent him 


27. "el cpa vim the Branch ang _—_ ted | 
into Engliſi by his riniſters, en ke ** ho. Hanſa 
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from making the requiſite proviſions, and would renew — 
thoſe inconveniences which had retarded «he completion, 
and weakened the cihcaey, of the late preparations. His 2 
only views, in this ſolicitation, were, to avoid the extra- 
ordinary expences of a lingering war, and 10 attack the 1 
enemy with ſuch vigor, as t accelerate the cone — 
of a permanent and honorable peace. He concluded 
with recommending the ipeedy adjuſiment of a bill of 
indemnity, that the minds of his ſubjects might be quieted, 
yon 0 welfare nN 
of the kingdom. 
Ihat the unfiniſhed beenden ad d len meaning 
might either be entirely relinquiſhed, or commenced de 
20v0, the king now prorogued the parliament for a few 
days. After a new ſeſſion had been thus opened, the 
commons began their deliberations with an unanimous 
vote, importing that they would aſſiſt his majeſty in the 
reduction of Ireland, and in a vigorous proſecution of the 
waar againſt France, Having inſpected the eſtimates of the 
different ſervices for the approaching year, they reſolved, 
that an extraordinary ſupply, not excecding two millions, 
{ſhould be granted. For raiſing this ſubſidy, they im- 
a tax on land, a poll-tax, and additional duties on 
tea, coſſee, and chocolate. While they were preparing 
bills for theſe purpoſes, they did not neglect to inquire into 
various inſtances of miſmanagement, They complained 
of the ſmall degree of protection which commerce 
had received from the admiralty, and of the great loſſes 
| ſuſtained for want of ſufficient convoys. They cenſured 
the abuſes committed by the victuallers of the navy, and 
procured the appointment of new officers in that depart- 
ment. In an addreſs to the king, they defired that com- 
miſſioners might be ſent to examine the ſtate of the army 
in Ireland; and, in a ſubſequent application, they ſoli- 
cited the removal and impriſonment of Sales, purveyor es 
to 
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A.D. to the forces in that kingdom. William acceded to theſe 
15 requeſts, and promiſed to take all proper meaſures for 


the public ſatisfaction. The houſe, ſoon after, reſolved. 
upon another addreſs, complaining of the ill conduct 
« and unhappy ſucceſs of affairs, in reference to Ireland, 
« the armies, and fleet, and deſiring the king not only 
to diſcover the authors of ſuch miſcarriages, but to pro- 
vide, by the employment of unſuſpected perſons, for the 
more judicious and ſatisfactory adminiſtration of the 


reahn: but, after this remonſtrance had been drawn up, 


it was ordered to be re- committed, and was at length 
fupprefſed. Inquiries were alfo made by the commong 


into the delinquency of many of the friends of James. 


They impeached the earls of Saliſbury and Peterborough 
of high treaſon, for having deviated from their allegiance, 
and embraced the Romiſh doctrines. The earl of 
Caſtlemaine was likewiſe accuſed by them of treaſon ; 
and a bill was prepared (but not proſecuted) for the in- 
fiction of pains and penalties on ſuch perſons as had 


_ violated the laws and liberties of the kingdom. Jeffreys 


kaving died in the ſpring, while he was a prifoner i in the 
Tower, a bill was now brovght forward for the forfei- 
ture of the eſtates and honors of that proſtitute judge ; 
but it was not completed. An order was alſo iſſued for 
the ſtrict and ſpeedy levy of all fines which had been in- 
curred by papiſts for infractions of the laws enacted 
againſt them. The peers, at the ſame time, inveſtigated 
the criminality of thoſe who had-adviſed or abetted the ar- 


| bitrary proceedings of the two laſt reigns, but they 


made little progrs{s in their inquiries **. 
This ſeſſion was diſtinguiſhed by the completion of 


the bill of rights. The commons paſſed a freſh bill on 


Gs hens, ny n the” x of thoſe amend- 
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ments which the lords had made in the former. When A. D. 


it was taken into conſideration in the upper houſe, ſome 
of the peers endeavoured to procure the inſertion of a 
clauſe which favored the claim of a diſpenſing power; 
and others aimed at precluding the king from the exerciſe 
of his prerogative of pardon, in caſes of parliamentary 
| impeachment, without the conſent of both houſes : but 
theſe attempts were unſucceſsful. One clauſe, however, 
was added to the bill by the lords; and it contained ſtipula- 
tions of great importance to a proteſtant nation.. It'was 
provided by this clauſe, that all ſovereigns of England 
ſhould take the teſt on their acceſſion ; that, if any of 
them ſhould become papiſts, or ſhould marry catholics, 
their ſubjects ſhould be abſolved from their allegiance ; 


1639. 


and that the crown ſhould never be enjoyed by any indi- 


viduals, except thoſe proteſtants to whom, in caſe of the 
natural demiſe of the papiſts of the royal family, or of 


ſuch as had eſpouſed the profeſſors of popery, it would 


have regularly devolved. The other houſe having aſſented Dec. 16. 


to the clauſe, this valuable bill was at length enacted. 


Having already given our opinion of the merits, as 
| well as the imperfections, of the declaration of rights 


comprehended in this act, we proceed, without further 


remark, to other objects. 

The pecuniary concerns of the queen's. ſiſter, the 
princeſs of Denmark, occaſioned warm debates at this 
period. Her friends had endeavoured, in the preceding 
ſeſſion, to procure a parliamentary augmentation of her 


annual allowance, as ſhe was far from being ſatisfied - 


with a revenue of 30,000 pounds, which her father had 

appropriated to her uſe. William, on the contrary, 

conſidered this income as more | than ſufficient for 
29. Yol. vi. p. 673,674. 

cry 
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22 every expence. which the maintenance of het family, or 


r the due ſupport of heridignity, required. He was there- 


© fore diſpleaſed at the attempts of her friends to influence 
| the. parliament in her behalf; and Mary, who had little 


affetion for her ſifter, warmly LION" this application. 
The affair being now reſumed, the king promiſed to al- 
low the princeſs an annuity of 50, 00 pounds, if ſhe 
would deſiſt from her ſolicitations of a parliamentary ſet- 
tlement; but, as ſhe wiſhed for a bettet ſecurity than his 
»promiſe, ſhe declined his offer. Her partiſans among 
the commons propoſed that 70;000 pounds per annum 
thould be granted to her: ſome members repreſented 
$0,000, and ſome 40,000, as ſufficient ; and others re- 
commended an entire reference of the buſineſs to the 

royal diſcretion. At length the majority agreed to an 
allowance of 50,000 pounds, payable out of the civil lift. 
From this time, both the king and queen treated the prin- 
ceis with contemptuous neglect, and even teſtiſiẽd an un- 


———ů e e 


- and an enemy *? 

All che efforts of William for procuring a ſettlement 
of i the-eivil lift for life could not prevail over the reluc- 
tance of the Whigs to that meaſure ; and it was now, 
as before, voted for only one year. He could not re- 


flect on this oppoſition to his known wiſh without the 


ſtrongeſt ſenfations of diſguſt ; and he began to with- 


raw his countenance from a party which had not only 
_ +thivaried him in that favorite point, but had counter- 
actted his inclinations in other particulars. The Tories 


ſtudiouſly aggravated his reſentment againſt their adver- 
faries, and endeavoured, by promiſes of ſubſerviency, to 


cHxure his ſupport to their own faction. The Whigs, 


35. Grey's Debates, vol. ix.— 4 vol. i al —Account of the Con- 
Ae of tlie Ducheſs of M arlborough. 
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®nfible of the decline of their influence over him, la- — 
bored to recover it by ſpecious offers; and, in the W 
of eſtabliſning their power among the people, ſo as to 
render their. intereſt indiſpenſadly neceſſary to bis ſer- 
vice, introduced a bill for reſtoring corporations to their | 
ancient privileges. To this bill they propoſed: the addi= —— 
tion of a clauſe, importing, that every member of a cor- 
poration, who. had concurted in the ſurrender of any 
eharters, ſhould be diſabled for ſeven years from holding 
any. office in that ſociety ; and alſo of another, ordaining 
that every one who'ſhould violate that proviſion ſhould 
not only be fined in the ſum of 500 pounds, but ſhould be 
England or Wales. Theſe clauſes, which would have 
given the Whigs an. irreſiſtible fway in parliamentary 
elections, were at firſt admitted; but, by the ſtrenuous 
exertions of the Tories, they were afterwards rejected 
Being thus deprived of it's moſt important clauſes, the bill 
paſſed the lower houſe ; but, before it had received the aſ- 

{ent of the peers, the king, at the inſtigation of "+" ER 27. 
ries, prorogued the n, and a ke 
followed l. „ Zarb rruxt:s Levon th n Feb. & 
During the parkarnentary ſoon, 4. m 
alſo aſſembled. It was earneſtly deſired by William, 
that the ſcheme of pense nee — 
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31. Ralph, vol. Ip e s Detates—In this fron, Ludſow; 
the famous republican (author of Memoirs which: have been occaſions ©, 
ally quoted in this work), returned to England after a long exile, hops 
ing for pardon and preferment from a prince who owed his crown to 
the prevalence of a fpirit of liberty. But, as his concern in the dear! 
of Charles I. rendered him higkly obnoxious, the commons requeſted 
William to. iſſue a proclamation for apprehending him, as att attainted 
regicide. The king, however, ceanived at his eſcape; for he delayed 
the proclamation till it was known that Ludlow had retired ont of the 

kingdom. Bijbep Kennet. 
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2 failed in the national ſenate, michtds> ensuite und 


adopted by the eccleſiaſtical body. To pave the way 
for this union of his proteſtant ſubjects, he commiſſioned 
twelve prelates, and eighteen other dignitaries of the 
church, to prepare ſuch alterations of the liturgy and 


- canons, and ſuch propoſals for the reformation of the 


| ſpiritual courts, as might remove the objections and 
ſeruples of the diſſenters, and incline them to a reconci- 
Hation with the church. Theſe divines executed their 
commiſſion with prudence and judgment; but that 
ſpirit of bigotry and faction, which inflamed the ma- 
jority of the convocation, rendered the ſcheme abortive, 
and diſappointed the ye: of the nme. 
beral . 

Before the convocation met, Fea primate Suneroft, 
Frampton biſhop of Gloceſter, and Turner, Lloyd, Kenn, 


' White, and Lake, biſhops of Ely, Norwich, Bath and 


Wells, Peterborough, and Chicheſter, were ſuſpended 
from the exerciſe f their functions, for their refuſal of 


taking the oaths required by the new government, 


which, from their implicit devotion to hereditary right, 


they could not prevail upon themſelves to acknowledge. 
be clergy in general, as well as the laity, thought 


proper to take the oaths, rather than embroil themſelves 
with the court, or be-puniſhed with the loſs of their pre- 


- ferments. But the above-mentioned prelates perſiſted in 
their incompliant ſpirit ; in conſequence of which, fix 


Feb. 2. months after their ſuſpenſion, they were all deprived of 


their ſees by the operation of the law, except Lake, 


who died in the interval, having ſubſcribed, on his 
death-bed, a ſolemn teſtimonial of his firm adherence to 
the doctrine of paſſwe obedience and non-refiſtance 


(which, he ſaid, the church of England inculcated), | 


* 12 
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and of his unalterable reſolution of rejecting the oaths, A D. 
even if they had been tendered to him at the peril ** 
of his life 3® : a ſtrong example of the force of preju- 

dice, and. of the. tyranny of ſuperſtition over a weak 
mind , OW | "0 
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— new 8 7s : te Tories v ae 
aver the Whigs. An aft of indemnity is promulgated. 
Ie fleets. of England and Holland are defeated off” 
Beac/y-head by the F. 'ench j—who afterwards make a 

dieſcent in Devonſſtire. —IVilliam undertakes an expe 
dition to Ireland, — He gains a victory, near the river 
Boyne, over James ;——who returns to France in de- 


Hair. The earl of eee proſecutes the Hi- 


' bernitah war with ſucceſs. 


AD. 1 I HE conteſts between the Whigs and Tories 


were carried on with ſuch warmth and animoſity, as to 
give the king no ſmall diſguſt. He began to think that 
they wete, in general, more inflamed by a factious zeal; 
than aQuated by ſentiments of true patriotiſm ; that they 
cheriſhed a ſtronger paſſion for power and pre-eminence, 
than for the welfare of the people; and that their reſpec- 
tive leaders wiſhed to hold him in bondage, with a view 


of ſecuring that triumph over the oppoſite party which 
each ſo eagerly deſired. Unwilling to leave himſelf at 


the mercy of the Whigs, and doubtful of the attachment 
of their antagoniſts to his perſon: and government, he was 
greatly diſcompoſed and perplexed ; and, as we are in- 
formed by an hiſtorian of the former party *, his embar- 


| | raſſment and diſpleaſure hurried him into a reſolution of 


_ teſigning the adminiſtration of the realm to his queen, and 


returning to his native country, where, though he had leſs 
extent of prerogative, his influence was greater than in 
I” But deliberate reflexiong aided * the exhor- 
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tations of his miniſters, induced him to relinquiſh this &% 
precipitate ſcheme, and adopt, in lieu of it, a determina- g > 
tion of repairing to Ireland, that he might accelerate, by 
his perſonal exertions, the deliverance of that kingdom 
from the yoke of James. In the ſpeech with which he 
cloſed the ſeſſion, he imparted this intention to the two 
houſes, repreſenting the ſpeedy reduction of the Hiber - 
nian realm as eſſentially requiſite. for the nnn 
tion and ſecurity of the Engliſh nation. 

I be diſſolution of the parliament was followed by the 
emiſſion of writs for new elections. The two parties 
no exerted their utmoſt influence againſt each other; 
all the arts of faction, and all the eagerneſs and aſperity 
of reſentment, were mutually employed ; and the opera- 
tions of calumny and malice were ſubſtituted for manly 
oppoſition. The conteſt terminated in the triumph of 
the Tories, who principally owed their ſucceſs to the in- 
dignation which the late corporation bill had produced 
in the minds of thoſe electors againſt whom it was 
aimed. The king promoted the victory of this party 
over his old friends, and made ſome official changes to 
the prejudice. of the latter. Among other diſmiffions, he 
removed three of their leaders (the earl of Monmouth, 
lord Delamer, and fir Henry Capel) from the board of 
treaſury ; at the head of which he placed Sir John Low- 
ther, on the recommendation of the marquis of Caer- 
marthen (late earl of Danby), who, though he had con- 
curred with the Whigs at the time of the Revolution, 
had relapſed into his old inclinations for the ſupport of 
the prerogative. - 
At the firſt meeting of the new parliamens, te chief Ma : 
baron of the exchequer, fir Robert Atkins, was re- elected 
ſpeaker of the houſe-of lords ; and the commons nomi- 
nated fir John Trevor to the ſame office in their houſe. 
The next day, William harangued the aſſembly, advert- 
Vox. VII. D ing 
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D. ing chiefly to the neceſſity of a ſupply, the adjuſtment of 
an act of indemnity, and the appointment of commiſ- 
ſioners who ſhould be authoriſed to treat with thoſe of 


Scotland for an union of the two kingdoms. The com- 


mons unanimouſly voted 1,200,000 pounds for the 


purpoſes of the war; and, as the king had found 
conſiderable difficulty in borrowing money upon their 
former votes, they now conſented to a ſettlement of the 
hereditary exciſe for life, and to a grant of the cuſtoms 
for four years, that theſe revenues might ſerve as a fund 
for the ſecurity of the public creditors *. William had 


flattered himſelf with the hope of procuring from the 


Tories a complete grant of the royal revenue for life ; 
but they were not inclined to give him full fatisfaQtion 
in that point, deeming it a ſufficient indulgence to him 
to proceed beyond the limits to which the. late par- 
liament had confined itſelf. 

A bill being brought into the upper houſe by the 
Whigs, for recogniſing William and Mary as rightful 
and lawful ſovereigns, and declaring all the acts of the laſt 
parliament to have been valid, the Tories ſtrongly ob- 
jected to the latter clauſe, affirming, that, as the aſſembly 
alluded to had not been regularly ſummoned, it's acts 
could not juſtly be ſaid to have been valid at the time of 
their promulgation ; though they were willing to allow, 
that they ſhould be regarded as good laws in future. 
This point was carried, in one diviſion, againſt the in- 
troducers of the bill ; but, after a ſtrong proteſt, they 
ultimately triumphed. The Tories having proteſted in 
their turn, the houſe ordered their reaſons to be ex- 
punged, but permitted them to proteſt againſt this era- 
{ure x. Notwithſtanding the . ob this _ 
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dans the commons, the influence of the court pro- A 
cured the ſpeedy aſſent of that houſe to the bill: 

Warm debates aroſe in the progreſs of a bill for re- 
ſtoring the corporation of London to thoſe privileges 
which it had loſt by the judgment pronounced on the writ 
of quo warrants, It is remarkable that this bill was 
promoted by the Tories, though they had' concurred in 


1638, 


that ſentence which it profeſſed to annul. They had 


lately prevailed on the king to make ſuch a change in 
the lieutenancy of the city, as greatly ſtrengthened their 
intereſt ; and they intended to make the new bill ſubſer- 


vient to their purpoſe of ſecuring a majority in the cor- 


poration: Their aim being diſcerned by their adverſa- 
ries, the latter reſiſted the bill in both houſes ; but all 
oppoſition proved fruitleſs *, | 

With a view of confirming the new ſettlement, the 


Whigs, in the lower houſe, prepared a bill, by which 
all perſons in office or employment, ecclefiaftical, civil, 


or military, were required, on pain of imptiſonment, to' 


abjure the late king James. This bill was reprobated 
by the Tories, not only as unneceffary, but as violent 
and oppreflive ; and, after a long and animated debate, 
it was rejected on the ſecond reading. William was 


perſuaded, by the remonſtrances of his new counſellors, 
to promote this rejection, to the great diſguſt of the. 


Whigs, particularly of the earl of Shrewſbury, one of 
their moſt diſtinguiſhed leaders, who reſolved to relin- 


quiſh the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate, rather than ſerve 


with thoſe whom he conſidered as pernicious adviſers. 
The king's attachment to this nobleman, and his appre- 
henſion of the complete alienation of the Whigs from his 
intereſts, induced him to requeſt, with a warmth which 
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was unuſual to him, the earl's continuance in the ad- 
miniſtration. Notwithſtanding all ſolicitations, the ſe- 
cretary, aſteriſome weeks 3 reſigned his * 
o 

In this ſeſſion, en e inlainabty"wes/lwovght to a 
cloſe. The king ſent it to the peers; and, as the Whips 
now deſpaired of oppoſing it with effect, it was readily 
adopted by both houſes. It was entitled, 4 an act for 
« the king and queen's moſt gracious, general, and 


4 free pardon.” Thirty-one individuals formed the 


only exceptions from the benefit of the act. The 


Whigs repreſented that number as too ſmall, and com- 


plained that many of the greateſt criminals were not in- 
cluded in the proſcription ; and, when they found that 
even the few whom the bill had excepted from the general 
pardon were not puniſhed for their ſubſerviency to 
Charles and James in the violation of law and privilege, 
they accuſed William of having betrayed the intereſts of 


liberty, by conniving at the impunity of thoſe whom he 


had engaged to bring to juſtice. They imputed his miſ- 
placed clemency to the perſuaſions of the Tories, and to 


his deſire of obtaining the concurrence of that faction in 


his ſchemes for the extenſion of his prerogative. Some 
of thoſe abettors of tyranny deſerved, indeed, a ſeverity 
of treatment; but the king was apprehenſive, that his new 
friends would be diſguſted, if he ſhould proceed to extre - 


mities againſt the excepted individuals, 


6. Burnet, vol. ii. Diary of Henry earl of Clarendon. 

7. Theſp were, the biſhops of Durham and St. David's; the marquis 
of Powys; the earls of Huatingdon, Sunderland, Mctfort, and Caſtle- 
maine; the lords Dover and Jeffreys; lord Thomas Howard; the 
judges Herbert; Witheas, Holloway, Lutwyche, Heath, and Jenner; 
fir Edward Hales, fir Roger I. Eſtrange, and Sir Nicholas Butler; 
father Petre, the Jeſuit ; ; | Obadiah Walker, Lundy, Townley, 


Tixefley, Teupen, Molyneux, Morgan, Breut, wer ge Burton, 


and Crone. | 
* 25 % 8 When 
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When the 'preparations for the king's Hibernian ex- =_ | 
pedition were nearly completed, he deſired the two May 2: "Y 
Houſes to adjourn ; and, by ſucceſſive prorogations and 
adjournments, their next meeting was poſtpbned till the 
autumn. The queen being commiſſioned, by a particu- 
lar ſtatute, to govern England in his abſence, he com- 
menced his journey to Cheſter; and, embarking at 
High-lake, with a conſiderable army, landed in ſafety June 14. 
near Carrick-fergus. He was met at Belfaſt by the 
duke of Schomberg and other officers of diſtinction; 
among whom appeared the prince of Wirtemberg, com- 
mander of 7000 Danes; an auxiliary body which 
Chriſtian V. had lately ſent, in purſuance of a treaty 
concluded in the preceding ſummer *. -_ 

Before William's arrival in Ireland, the Engliſh had 
met with. ſucceſs in various ſkirmiſhes, and had made 
themſelves maſters of ſeveral fortrefſes. In theſe ex- 
ploits,, colonel Wolſeley had particularly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf. The king now prepared to improve the advan- 
tages which his gallant ſubjects had obtained, by a gene- 
ral engagement with the adherents of his rival, over 
whom he confidently expected to triumph. On a review 
of his army, it was found to conſiſt of 36,000 effective 
men ; Engliſh, Scots, Dutch, Danes, French and Iriſh 
proteſtants, and Brandenburghers. With this force he 
eagerly advanced towards the ſtation of the enemy, that 
he might bring the conteſt to a ſpeedy decifion ?. - 

flames, who had hoped that the factions and diviſions 
in England would have deterred William from leaving 
that kingdom, was ſurpriſed and alarmed at the-intelli- 
gence of his arrival. He reſolved, however, to oppoſe - 
him without delay ; and marched out of Dublin with 
5000 French veterans, whom Lewis had lately ſent to 


8. Boyer, vol. ii. | 9. Boyer.— Harris. 
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7 D. bien in exchange for an equal number of Iriſh ſoldiers. 


Having j oined his grand army near the Boyne, he was 
adviſed by the majority of his officers to avoid a battle, 
as his forces were unequal to thoſe of his competitor, 
and retire towards the Shannon, in expectation of the 


event of the attempts which, it was ſuppoſed, the French 


would make for the deſtruction of the Engliſh tranſ- 
ports. This counſel he thought proper to reject, af- 
firming that the propoſed retreat, and the conſequent de- 
reliction of Dublin, would be deemed a deſertion of his 
cauſe, and, by the dejection and diſmay which ſuch 
conduct would produce among his friends, would con- 
tribute to the ruin of his intereſts. Truſting to the ad- 


| vantages of the fituation which he now occupied on the 


ſouthern banks of the Boyne, he declared that he would 


diſpute - the paſſage of that river, and would cheeriully 
_ riſque a deciſive battle for his crown e. 


When William had reached the neighbourhood of 


Drogheda, and was making preparations for paſſing 


the Boyne, his life was expoſed to great danger. While 
he was reconnoitring the number and poſture of his ad- 


verſaries, they planted two field-pieces on the bank, and 


fired a-croſs the river. One ball killed a perſon who 
was near him; and another, rebounding from the north- 


ern bank, graſed his right ſhoulder, but wounded him 
only in a yery ſlight degree. A report of his death was 


immediately propagated among the enemy; and, being 
tranſmitted to Paris, it met with ſo much credit, that 
bonfires and illuminations Fe the joy of che in- 
babitants **. 


Jay : The right wing of the Englidk army, a——— by 


lieutenant-general Douglas and count Schomberg (ſon 
of the duke), croſſed the river with little oppoſition, and 
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advanced againſt the catholic hoſt. The- infantry of | 
that wing paſſing through a bog, and the cavalry wheel- 
ing round it, a ſudden conſternation ſeiſed the neareſt 
bodies. of the Iriſh, and impelled them to a retreat, 
during which many of them fell in conſequence of a 
vigorous purſuit from the count. William's central 
body now attempted to force a paſſage over other parts 
of the river. The Dutch, who led the way on this oc- 
caſion, reached the oppoſite bank amidſt the inceſſant 
firing of the enemy ; and, immediately forming their 
ranks, repulſed the aſſailants in ſeveral actions. The 
other regiments of the main body having paſſed over, 
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ſome fierce conflicts enſued between them and the 


cavalry of James; in which the latter, though they 
ſometimes had the advantage, were ultimately unſucceſs- 
ful. In one of theſe actions, colonel Caillemotte, a 
gallant Huguenot, was mortally wounded. The duke 
of Schomberg now croſſed the ſtream ; and, joining the 
French proteſtants, who were diſcouraged by the loſs of 
their leader, he animated them to a renewal of the con- 
teſt. Pointing to their catholic countrymen in the hoſ- 
tile army, he cried out, Allons, Meffieurs, voila vos 
perſecuteurs ! Scarcely had he uttered theſe words, when 
a ſmall party of the enemy, whom the Huguenots at 
firſt miſtook for friends, furiouſly attacked him, and 
wounded him in the head. His French companions, 
raſhly firing at his antagoniſts, are ſuppoſed to have ſhot 
the unfortunate duke, who inſtantly fell from his horſe, 
and expired. About the ſame time, Walker, the pa- 
triotic divine who had defended London-derry with ſuch 
intrepidity and ſucceſs, received a fatal wound **. 

The king of England, and prince George of Den- 
mark, having forded the river with the reſt of the army, 
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" ſeemed equally eager for the colliſion, their ardor began 


to cool as William approached ; and, having faddenly 


ſtopped, they retreated to the village of Donore. Re- 
covering, however, from their alarm, they faced about, 


and attacked their purſuers with ſuch impetuofity, that 


the cavalry, notwithſtanding the king's efforts for the 
revival of their courage, - ſhrunk from the combat. 
William, diſguſted at this temporary decline of ſpirit, 


rode up to the men of Enniſkillen, and aſked them what 


they would do for his ſervice. They anſwered this ap- 
peal to their loyalty by attending him into the midſt of 
the battle; but, when, aſter a vigorous charge at the 


bead of them, he wheeled off for the purpoſe of rallying 
the retiring ſquadrons, they ſo far miſapprehended his 


intention as to follow him, under the idea of his aiming 
at a retreat; an error which they ſoon rectified, by an 


alert return to the engagement. The catholics, en- 


couraged by ſhort flaſhes of ſucceſs, continued their op- 
poſition, and repulſed a body of Dutch horſe, conducted 
by the brave Ginckel; but, by the bold exertions of 
other detachments, and the renewed efforts of the rallied 
troops, the victory was at length decided in favor of 
William. The laſt effort of the enemy was an attack 
from the horſe, directed by lieutenant-general Richard 
Hamilton, who failed in his attempt, and was made pri- 
ſoner. The count de Lauzun (commander of James's 
French auxiliaries), and other officers of the vanquiſhed 
army, now exerted their {kill in ſecuring a retreat, 


| which they effected with little loſs 3. 


When the forces of James began univerſally to give 
way, that prince (who, under the protection of ſome 
ſquadrons of horſe, had viewed the conflict from the hill 
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of Donore) fled in conſternation to Dublin, where he A, __ 


aſſembled the magiſtrates, complained to them of the 
puſillanimity of his Iriſh ſoldiers, and declared his reſo- 


Jution of retiring from their country. His precipitate - 


deſpondency may juſtly be blamed. Out of an army of 


near 39,000 men, he had only loſt (by the higheſt cal- 


culation) 1500, beſides priſoners, who were not very 
numerous: he retained poſſeſſion not only of the capital, 
but of moſt of the principal towns ; and he had reaſon 
to expect ſome important advantages from the co-opera- 
tion of France. Regardleſs of theſe circumſtances, he 
yielded to emotions of deſpair ; and, haſtening to Wa- 
terford, embarked for France, where he reſumed his re- 
ſidence at the town of St. Germain en Laye *. | 
| * this engagement, the conquerors loſt about 500 
a loſs which the king would have leſs regretted, 
N wh the illuſtrious Frederic de Schomberg been in- 
cluded among the victims. This nobleman, who was 


a native of the Palatinate, had paſſed the greater part of 


his life in the military ſervice of different princes ; and, 
by his valor and ability, had acquired the reputation of 
one of the greateſt generals in Europe. He was alſo 


diſtinguiſhed by his integrity and moderation, and by his 


firm attachment to the proteſtant cauſe. 

William has been cenſured, with an appearance of 
juſtice, for not improving his victory. Indeed, if the 
purſuit had been conducted with the requiſite vigor and 


celerity, the Iriſh army would, in all probability, have 


been ſo far ruined, and the catholic garriſons ſo diſ- 
couraged, that another campaign would have been un- 
neceſſary for the completion of the king's ſucceſs. But 
he ſeems to have thought that the terror of the victory 
would of itſelf annihilate all oppoſition, and produce un 
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A. D. immediate and — ſubmiſſion of the Hibernian pa- 


1690. 


piſts. In that hope, he directed his courſe towards 
Dublin, aſter having ſent a detachment to ſummon 
Drogheda, which the governor quickly ſurrendered. In 
his way to the metropolis, he received information of the 
retreat of the principal papiſts from that city, and of the 
flight of their royal leader ; and, as they had threatened 
to plunder and fire the town if they ſhould be obliged to 
quit it, he was pleaſed to hear that they had not put their 
menaces in execution. He ſent a body of horſe to take 
poſſeſſion of it in his name; and, continuing his pro- 
greſs, entered it in triumph, amidſt the acclamations of 


July 6. the reſcued proteſtants. The next day, he iſſued a pro- 


clamation, promiſing pardon to his leſs guilty enemies, 
on condition of their ſubmitting by a certain day; but 
this promiſe had little effect; for the catholics, in gene- 
ral, were not ſo dejected as to deſpair of the efficacy f 
future reſiſtance *5. 

In the king's abſence from England, queen Mary ad- 
miniſtered the national affairs with ſpirit and diſcretion. 


From the two parties, he had ſelected nine individuals, 


by whoſe advice he wiſhed her to be chiefly guided. 
Five of theſe counſellors were Tories ; but the queen 


ſtudiouſſly endeavoured to preſerve a due balance be- 


tween the rival factions, though the Whigs complained 
that ſhe was too much influenced by the marquis of 
Caermarthen and the earl of Nottingham. Her preſent 


| ſituation was not the moſt ble to one who had 


hitherto detached herſelf from public buſineſss The in- 


trigues of the Jacobites for the reſtoration of the exiled 
king, the great naval preparations of France, and the 
danger to which the Hibernian war expoſed the life of 
William, were circumftances ſufficiently pregnant with 
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terror, to agitate her mind and diſturb her repoſe. But 
ſhe was far from giving way to timidity or dejection. 
She ſuſtained the burthen of government with firmneſs 
and equanimity, and attended to all the concerns of her 
high truſt with patience and aſſiduity. 
In the firſt month of her adminiſtration, a remarkable 
engazement occurred at fea. It was the with of the 
Engliſh court to have prevented the tranſmiſſion of ſuc- 
cours from France to Ireland, and alſo to have blocked 
up Toulon, that no ſhips might have been ſent from 
that port to join the Breſt fleet ; but the time which was 
occupied in the performance of an act of courtly polite- 
neſs to Charles II. of Spain, and other circumſtances of 
delay, obſtructed the execution of thoſe ſchemes. 
Charles, having eſpouſed one of the daughters of the 
elector Palatine, requeſted William to indulge the bride 
with the protection of an Engliſh fleet; and, the requeſt 
being granted, admiral Ruſſel was deputed to that ſer- 
vice, While he was employed in convoying the new 
queen. from Fluſhing to Corunna, the French had ſup- 
plied James with that reinforcement Which he received 
before the battle of the Boyne ; and, though the admiral, 


after the queen's diſembarkation, detached a part of his 


fleet, under the conduct of Killigrew, into the Mediter- 
ranean, that officer was prevented, by the rapid motions 
of the Toulon ſcqadron (which he ſaw near the ſtrait 
of Gibraltar), from accompliſhing the purpoſe of his 
employers. This ſquadron having joined the principal 
navy of Lewis, the aggregate fleet failed from Breſt to- 
wards the coaſt of England. It was under the command 
of the count de Tourville, and conſiſted of 82 veſſels, 
excluſive of fire-ſhips. To oppoſe this great armament, 
the earl of Torrington had only 34 ſail, and the Dutch 
22; and the difference of cannon, in favor of the French, 
exceeded 1200 pieces. Notwithſtanding this diſparity 
of force, Mary, with the concurrence of her cabinet 

council, 
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| 75 D. council, commanded the earl to engage the enemy, witli- 


out waiting the return either of Killigrew's ſquadron, or 


of one which was expected from St. George's channel 


under Sir Cloudeſley Shovel. Though he confidered 
this order as precipitate and imprudent, he prepared to 
obey it; and an engagement enſued near the promon- 


June 3e. tory of Beachy, on the coaſt of Suſſex. The Dutch, 


who were commanded by Evertzen, furiouſly encoun- 


_ tered the van of the French; and, ſoon after, the Eng- 


liſh blue ſquadron bore down upon their rear: but the 
Ted, conducted by the earl himſelf, fought for ſome time 


at a conſiderable diſtance. The enemy, profiting by 


this ſeparation, ſurrounded the Dutch, by whom at firſt 
ſome advantage had been gained, and reduced them to 
extremity. To reſcue his confederates from deſtruction, 
the earl at length made way, by the affiſtance of the tide 
(for a calm then prevailed), between them and the 
French; and, by this-poſition, when they had caſt anchor 
by his order, he was enabled to ſecure them from furth- 
er injury. In the evening, he retired to the eaſtward; 


3 and, on the following day, he called a council of war, 


in which it was agreed that it would be more expedient 
to retreat than to hazard a renewal of the conflict. The 
French, not having anchored, had been driven to fome 
diſtance while their opponents were ſtationary ; and, by 
an ill-managed purſuit, they loſt the «pportunity of ef- 


feCtually atoning for their error. Some of their ſhips, 
| however, kept up the chaſe to the bay of Rye, and 
forced on ſhore an Engliſh ſhip of 90 guns, which they 


were preparing to burn, when the captain himſelf ſet fire 
to her. Several veſſels of the blue ſquadron were greatly 
damaged; and, in the whole fleet, above 300 men are 
faid to have been Killed. The Dutch, having had the 
principal ſhare in the battle, not only ſuſtained a greater 
loſs of men (among whom were the rear-admirals 
| | . ; Dyck 
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Dyck and Brackel), but were deprived of ſix large ſhips, She 


one being captured, two foundering a 
three being burned after it **, 
This defeat produced an extraordinary conſternation 
throughout England, as it was generally apprehended 
that the victorious enemy would immediately invade the 
realm, and, in concert with the numerous mal-contents 
who were ready to break out into rebellion, would at- 
tempt the re-eſtabliſhment of James. The queen felt 
ſome alarm on the occaſion ; but exerted herſelf with 
active vigilance for the prevention of the dreaded miſ- 


chiefs. She ordered the ſtanding forces to be completely 


prepared for action; and, in thoſe counties which were 


moſt expoſed, ſhe commanded that the militia ſhould be 
embodied without delay. She encouraged the loyal zeal of 
the friends of the government, and promoted contribu- 
tions for the levy of freſh troops. She took meaſures 
for the ſpeedy reparation of the ſhattered veſſels, and for 
the reinforcement of the fleet ; and other ſteps, neceſ- 
ſary for the defence of the nation, were not neglected. 
The conduct of the earl of Torrington being highly 
blamed both by the miniſtry and the people, the earl of 
Pembroke (firſt lord of the admiralty), and the earl of 
Devonſhire, were ſent to the fleet, to inquire into the 
cauſes of the miſcarriage ; and, as the caution of the ad- 


miral was imputed to treachery or to cowardice, he was 


committed to the Tower. As the Dutch complained that 
their loſſes were occaſioned by his neglect of co- 
operating with them, and expreſſed their firm opinion, 


that, if he had performed his duty, the French would 
have been defeated, the queen diſpatched an envoy to the- 
Hague, to pacify the States-General by polite apologies - 


and liberal promiſes. She even engaged to pay the 
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AD. charges of re- fitting their damaged hips; and curing 
* their fick and wounded ſeamen 


That the mal-contents might * no opportunity of 
taking advantage of the popular panic, Mary reſolved 
to ſecure their leaders. Some of them, among whom 
was her maternal uncle the earl of Clarendon, had been 
impriſoned before the late ſucceſs of the French; and a 
proclamation was now ifſued for the apprehenſion of the 
earls of Lichfield, Ayleſbury; and Caſtlemaine, the lords 
Belaſſyſe, Montgomery, and Preſton, and other diſaf- 
fected perſons. Theſe ſpirited proceedings concurred 
with the defenſive meaſures of the government, and with 
the ſeaſonable intelligence of William's Hiberhian vic- 
tory, to diſappoint the eager hopes, and fruſtrate the ſe- 
ditious ſchemes, of the Jacobite faction“. 

While the Engliſh and Dutch fleets were under a 
courſe of reparation, the French, though maſters of the 
ſea, derived little benefit from their temporary triumph. 
Few mercantile veſſels fell into their hands; and they 
were ſo ill prepared for an invaſion, or ſo ſenſible of the 
danger of the attempt, that they contented themſelves 
with a trifling deſcent. Deſiſting from the purſuit con- 
ſequent on the late engagement, they had failed back to 
their own coaſts ; whence they ſoon after returned to 


| thoſe of England, and inſulted the nation by anchoring 


in Tor-bay. Here they remained inactive for ſeveral 
days ; .and Tourville then detached ſome of his ſmalleſt 
ſhips and galleys for the purpoſe of a deſcent. This de- 


| July 26. tachment cannonaded Teignmouth; and a body of 1000 


men, landing at that village, ſet fire to it, and alſo burned 
three or four coaſting-veſſels or fiſhing-boats which 
they found near the place. The French miniſters ridi- 
culouſly exaggerated this paltry affair, and ſpoke of it in 

| 17. Boyer, vol. ii, Ralph. 18, Boyer, | 
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the Pariſian gazette as of a glorious entetpriſe, in which = 
their gallant countrymen had forced the entrenchments of 
their come nn. of. vent, ans exght 
merchant-ſhips richly laden *? 

When the king was et at Beachy- 
head, of the machinations of the Jacobites, and of the 
prevalent apprehenſions of an invaſion, he reſolved to ex- 
pedite his return to England ; -but the more favorable 
puryort of ſubſequent intelligence from that realm in- 
duced him to defer his departure. Soon after the battle 
of the Boyne, he had ſent Douglas with a part of the 
army to attempt the reduction of Athlone ; and, leaving 
a a ſtrong body to garriſon Dublin, he marched with the 
remainder towards Kilkenny, which his adverſaries 
quitted on his approach. Having eaſily obtained the 
ſurrender of Waterford and the fort of Duncannon, he 
directed his courſe towards Limerick, a city of great 
ſtrength, of which Boiſſeleau, a brave Frenchman, was 
governor. He was re-joined near that town by Dou- 
glas, who had failed in the commiſſion intruſted to him. 
To facilitate the ſiege, he poſſeſſed himſelf of two advan- 
tageous poſts in the neighbourhood, from which the 
Iriſh were driven after a ſharp ſkirmiſh. A train of ar- 
tillery being expected, he ſent a body of horſe to meet it, 
as ſoon as he heard that major-general Sarsfield had 
marched out for ſome hoſtile purpoſe : but the detach- 
ment arrived too late; for that vigilant officer had al- 
ready intercepted and deſtroyed the greater part of the 
train, and all the proviſions and ſtores with which it was 
accompanied. This loſs, however, was partly remedied 
by other ſupplies ; and the ſiege was vigorouſly proſe- 
cuted. Several redoubts were quickly taken; and, after 
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AD the/ town bad been furioully battered, and aſſailed witlt 
PP ² A n-hareatl: 
An attempt was then made for the ſeiſure of two towers, 
as well as of the covered way; and this ſcheme was ex- 
Avg. 5. ecuted by a corps of grenadiers. Proſecuting their fuc- 
ceſs, they drove the Iriſh into the town ; and ſome of 
them entered it with the fugitives : but, this party not 
being ſeconded by the other battalions, as an order had 
only been given for effecting a lodgment on the co- 
vered way, the courage of the catholics revived, and 
they compelled the aſſailants to retreat. A body of 
females now joined in the defence of the breach, and 
haraſſed the beſiegers with miſſiles of various kinds; 
and, this unuſual aid inſpiring the men with redoubled 
ardor, the Engliſh were obliged to relinquiſh their late 
advantages, and retire to their trenches. In this conflict, 
28 officers, and above 400 common ſoldiers, loſt their 
" lives on the part of the proteſtants ; and the number of 
the wounded exceeded 1200. This unfortupate action 
diſcouraged the beſiegers; and, as the rainy ſeaſon had 
commenced, the king thought proper to raiſe the ſiege. 
Having appointed lord Sydney and Thomas Coningſby 
lords juſtices of Ireland, and given the command of the 
Sept. 5. army to count Solmes, he embarked at Duncannon, and 
landed on the following day in the county of Glo- 
ceſter . "oY | | 2 
I be French fleet having returned to Breſt, and thoſe 
of England and Holland being repaired and reinforced, 
the fears of the Engliſh had completely ſubſided ; 
and this conjuncture ſeemed favorable for the execution 
of an enterpriſe projected by the earl of Marlborough, 
with a view of accelerating the ſubjugation of Ireland. 
Hase propoſed that 5000 men ſhould be ſent over to that 
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Lingdowm, to attempt the reduction of Cork and Kinſale; f . — D. 


towns of conſiderable importance, both with regard to 
ftrength and fituation. The major part of the queen's 
cabinet council, of which the earl was a member, op- 
poſed the ſcheme ; but, when William, in his diſpatches 
from Limerick, had ſignified his approbation of it, pre- 
parations were made for the expedition. After a deten- 
tion ariſing from adverſe winds, the earl ſet fail from 


Portſmouth, and ſafely arrived in the road of Cork. Sept. 21. 


Having forced his way into the harbour, he diſembarked 
his men, and advanced towards the town. He was aſ- 
ſiſted in the ſiege by the prince of Wirtemberg, who 
had joined him with above 3000 Danes ; and by major- 
general Sgravenmoer, who headed another reinforce- 
ment. The batteries of the beſiegers having made a 
breach in the wall, the Iriſh demanded a parley ; but, 
the conference not producing an agreement, the earl's 
forces renewed their operations with redoubled fury ; 
and it was reſolved that the city ſhould be ſtormed. 
Lord Colcheſter, at the head of a body of grenadiers, 
led the van on this occaſion ;_ and the duke of Grafton, 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the engagement off 
Beachy-head, boldly joined in this dangerous ſervice. 


In the approach, the duke received a mortal wound; 


and the loſs of this gallant and patriotic officer was 
greatly regretted. Iwo veſſels came up with the tide, 
and co-operated with the aſſailants by firing their guns 
at the breach, and throwing bombs into the town. 
Dreading a general aſſault, the beſieged requeſted a 


ſecond conference, and ſubmitted to a capitulation, Sept. 28. 


which required, among other articles, that the governor 
and the whole garriſon ſhould become priſoners of war. 
Theſe captives were above 4000 in number; and 
it was ſtipulated, that the earl ſhould endeayour to 
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procure an extenhon of the royal clemency towards 
them * | 

This ſucceſs ſtimulated the carl to proceed with ce- 
lerity and vigor to the accompliſhment of his project. 
He unmediately ſent a detachment to ſummon Kinſale ; 
and, when he had taken meaſures for the ſecurity of 
Cork, followed with the reſt of his army. The town 
of Kinfale being indefenſible, the catholics retired, to 
the old and new forts. Major-gengral Tettau, being 
directed to aſſault the former of theſe” fortreſſes, ex- 
ecuted his commnhon with ſpirit and dexterity. The 
Iriſh, diſcouraged by the loſs which they had ſuſtained 
in this attack, and by the deſtruction of many of their 
companions from the exploſion of ſome barrels of 
powder, ſurrendered the fort as priſoners of war. The 
new fort, being far ſuperior to the other in ſtrength, 


was not ſo quickly redaced. Within ten days, how- 


ever, from the opening of the trenches, the vigorous 
operations of the beſiegers inſpired the enemy with a 
deſire of ſubmiſſion; and a propoſal was made for a 


oa. 15. conference, which terminated in a ſurrender. The 


garriſon; which conſiſted of about 1100 men, obtained 
a fafe conduct to Limerick with arms and baggage. 
The Engliſh loft near 300 men during this ſiege; but 
they conſidered the value of the conqueſt as an ample 
compenſation for the loſs. Having thus completed the 


execution of his ſcheme, Marlborough returned to Eng- 


land with augmented fame; and was nee by 


che king for his military talents **. 


Some ſucceſs, in this year, attended the arms of che 


Engliſh beyond the Atlantic. Their colonies on the 
3 of North-America, and in the Weſt-Indies, 
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had readily ſubmitted to William, as ſoon as the intel- 
ligence of his elevation to the throne of England bad 
reached them. For the protection of thele eſtabliſh- 
ments, particularly the iſlands, he had ſent out a fleet 


under the command of Laurence Wright; before 
whoſe departure, the French, who had long ſhared the 
iſle of St. Chriſtopher with the Engliſh, had ſuddenly 
attacked the latter, and compelled them to retire to 
Nevis. Wright, being joined by the fugitives, and by 
a body of forces under colonel Codrington, governor of 
the Leeward Iſlands, landed at St. Chriſtopher's ;- and, 


a battle enſuing near the coaſt, the French were put to 
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flight. The victors ſoon improved this advantage, by 


recovering their diviſion of the ifland, and diſpoſſeſſing 


their enemies; of the remainder. Sir Timothy Thorn- 


hill was then ſent with a detachment to reduce the iſle 
of St. Euſtatia, which the French had lately taken 
from the Dutch; and that officer performed with eaſe 


the taſk allotted to him. About the ſame time, an ex- 


pedition was undertaken by the provincials of New- 
England for the recovery of Acadia, or Nova Scotia. 
Their governor (Sir William Phipps) having preſented 
himſelf with a ſmall fleet and army before Port-Royal, 
the principal ſettlement of the French in that country, the 
eneniy, after a weak reſiſtance, ſurrendered the town and 
fort; andthe whole territory became ſubject to William®?, 

Of the military events of this year on the European 
continent, a brief mention will be. ſufficient; as the 
Engliſh forces did not take an active part in the cam- 
paign. Near the clofe of the preceding year, the king 
had acceded to the offenſive and defenſive alliance 


_ againſt France, which the ſtates-general had concluded 


witch the. emperor Leopold; and the duke of Savoy 
(Vitor Amadeus II.), a brave and enterpriſing youth, 
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now entered into the grand confederacy ; but his firſt 
eſſays in arms were unſucceſsful ; for he was defeated 
near Stafarda by the veteran Catinat, and deprived of 
a great part of his dominions. In the Netherlands, an 
obſtinate engagement took place near Fleurus, between 
the prince of Waldeck and the duke of Luxembourg. 
The duke's army far exceeded that of the prince in 
number; and his martial ſkill, without derogating 
from the merit of Waldeck, was ſuperior to that of his 
antagoniſt. The victory was gained by the French ; 
but the Dutch infantry "diſplayed ſuch extraordinary 


courage and perſeverance, that, had they been properly 


ſupported by the cavalry, they would, in all probability, 
have vanquiſhed the foe, or, at leaſt, would have pre- 
vented their own defeat. Near 5000 of the prince's 
ſoldiers loſt their lives; and the battle proved equally 
deſtructive to the French, who were unwilling to riſque 
another conflict in this ſummer, when they found that 
the Dutch, who, during the action, had been only aſ- 


ſiiſted by a ſmall body of Spaniards, were ſoon after re- 


inforced by ſome Engliſh regiments, and other troops 
of the confederacy, ſo as to amount, with the forces 
commanded by the elector of Brandenburg, to above 
50,000 men. With regard to the Imperial army (at 
the head of which, on the death of the duke of Lorrain, 
the elector of Bavaria was placed), no opportunity oc 
curred for an engagement with Lewis the dauphin, 


who directed the operations of his father's army on the 


Rhine. In Spain, the French hope!! to profit by com- 
motions which had ariſen in Catalonia ; but the duke 
de Villa-Hermoſa reduced the inſurgents to ſubmiſſion, 


and checked the progreſs of the Gallic invaders, who, 


after the capture of ſome ſmall fortreſſes, returned with- 


in their own frontiers 21. 
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A plot for the reſtoration of Fames is diſcovered. — Wil. 


liam preſides at a congreſs of princes at the Hague. 
where vigorous reſolutions are formed againſt France : 
but the campaign proves inactive. General Ginctel 
defeats the partiſans of James at Aghrim ;—and com- 
pletes the ruin of that prince's authority in Ireland, 


TrHoUGH William had been diſappointed in his 
hope of a ſpeedy and complete acquiſition of Ireland, 
he had reaſon to conſider that realm as ſo far ſubdued, 
that his perſonal efforts would no longer be requiſite. 
He therefore reſolved to command on the continent in 
the next campaign ; and, as it was propoſed that there 
ſhould be a preparatory congreſs of the confederate 
princes at the Hague, he was eager to meet his parlia- 
ment, that he might know to what extent the two 
houſes would promote the purpoſes of the grand alli- 


A. P. 
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ance. When he opened the ſeſſion, he obſerved, that his Oc. 2, 


want of final ſucceſs in Ireland could only be im pated to 
the delay of the neceſſary preparations; complained of 
the inadequacy of the ſupplies which had been granted; 
mentioned the neceflity of oppoſing the French with 
powerful exertions ; repreſented the chief ſupport of 
the confederacy as depending on the ſpeed and vigor of 
the proceedings of the Engliſh ſenate ; applauded the 
alacrity which the people had teſtified for the defence of 


the realm, and the ſupport of his authority ; ; condemneg | 


the ill conduct which had diſgraced his fleet; and ſig- 
nified his intention of puniſhing thoſe officers who 
ſhould be found to have neglected their duty ?, 
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SY: The peers, before they entered upon the diſcuſſion of 
national buſineſs, voted an addreſs to their ſovereign, 
extolling that valor and conduct which had diſtinguiſhed 
his Hibernian campaign, and profeſſing a due ſenſe of 
gratitude for his ſignal ſervices to his kingdoms. In a 
ſeparate addreſs, they complimented the queen for that 
| prudence and reſolution by which ſhe had ſecured the 
realm in a time of great difficulty and danger, and de- 
clated that the remembrance of fuch extraordinary vir- 
tue. would ever dwell in their minds. The commons, 
following this loyal example, gratified the king with 
expreſſions of panegyric, and promiſes of ſupport ; and 
teſtified their admiration of the goodneſs, wiſdom, cou- 
rage, and patriotiſm, which the queen had diſplayed. 
They then proceeded to the conſideration of the ſup- 
I ply; and voted 1,791,695 pounds for the navy, and 
2, 294, 560 pounds for the army. An additional ſum 
was afterwards voted for ſhip-building, to the amount 
of 570,000 pounds. This extraordina.y liberality partly 
aroſe from the indignation felt by the people at the in- 
ſolent menaces and haughty triumph of the French, 
which had prompted them to encourage their repreſen- 
tatives to copious grants; and partly from the arts of 
corruption, which the court had practiſed for the aug- 
mentation of it's influence in parliament. For raiſing 
| theſe ſums, new taxes were impoſed on land, and. on 
various commodities ; and a bill was prepared for at- 
tainting perſons who had rebelled in England or in 
Ireland, and applying their eftates to the charges of the 
war: but, as William wiſhed to appropriate a con- 
ſiderable part of ſuch forfeitures to the gratification of 
his friends, the bill, though ir paſſed the lower houſe, 
Was ſuppreſſed by the lords 
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The mode of proceſs againſt the earl of Tens 
occaſioned ſome debate in the upper houſe. A motion 
was made for his being tried in the high court of peers ; 
but it was rejected, on the ground of his being debarred 
from that privilege of has rank by an act for the regula- 
tion and government of the navy. The cogniſance of 
marine offences being aſſigned by that ſtatute to the 
lord high admiral, another diſpute arofe, which related 
to the competency of commiſſioners of the admiralty for 
the exerciſe of the full authority of that great officer, 
As the act made no mention of commiſſioners, it was 
deemed expedient to declare, by a new bill, that they 
had the ſame power and juriſdiction which belonged to 
the high admiral. While this bill was depending be- 
Fore the commons (after it had paſſed the other houſe in 
defiance of ſtrong oppoſition), the earl was permitted to 
ſpeak at the bar in his own vindication. When the 
enactment of the bill had confirmed the authority of the 
commiſſioners, they ordered a court- martial to be holden . 
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at Sheerneſs, for the trial of the accuſed admiral. The Dec. ro. 


charge imported, that he had, through diſaffection or 
puſillanimity, neglected his duty in the late engagement, 
diſhonored his country by his miſbehaviour, and ex- 
poſed the Dutch fleet to the hazard of deſtruction. He 
juſtified his conduct by alleging, that the great ſupe- 
riority of the French rendered caution abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for preſerving his fleet from ruin; that, if any 
dlame was due, it was imputable to the adviſer of the 
queen's peremptory orders for encountering the enemy ; 
and that he had aſſiſted the Dutch as far as prudence 
would authoriſe him, but had no opportunity of pre- 
venting that miſchief which was occationed by their 
own raſhneſs. He was unanimouſly acquitted by his 
zudges ; but the king was ſo incenſed againſt him, that 
he deprived him of his commiſſion, and wholly with- 
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drew from him that favor and regard with which he had 
hitherto treated him . There do not appear to have 
been any juſt grounds for charging this nobleman with 
treachery; and. from the reproach of cowardice, his 
former behaviour, during a long'courſe of maritime ſer- 
vice, was ſufficient to exempt him. . 

An attack was intended, in this ſeſſion, upon the lord- 
preſident Caermarthen, whoſe great influence at court 
excited the diſguſt and envy of the Whigs. They 


were inclined to a revival of the old impeachment 


againſt that miniſter; and a queſtion was therefore 
agitated in the houſe of lords, whether impeachments 
continued in /tatu quo from one parliament to another. 
This point produced a long debate; and the reſult was 
an evaſion of the chief purpart of the motion, by a pro- 
poſal for diſcharging the impeached earls of Saliſbury 
and Peterborough from their bail, to which the houſe 
agreed. ek | 

| When the bills of ſupply had been completed, and 
the king had gratified his ſubjects with an act for the 


appointment of parliamentary commiſſioners to inquire 
-into the expenditure of the public money, he diſmiſſed 


the two houſes with expreſſions of gratitude for their 
teſtimonies of liberality, confidence, and attachment; 
and prepared for an immediate voyage to the continent, 
that he might prefide at the congreſs of the enemies of 
France. He embarked at Grayeſend under the eſcort 


of a ſquadron commanded by rear-admiral Rooke ; 


and, when he approached the coaſt of Holland, he lett 
his yacht for an open boat, and put off with ſome of his 
nobles. After a dangerous paſſage during the whole of 


an inclement night, in a ſtate of comfortleſs expoſure, 


he and his companions landed in the ifle of Goree fox 
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the purpoſe of refreſhment ; and then, truſting them- 
ſelves again to the boat, they reſumed their voyage, and 
diſemharked near Maeſlandſluys, whence they proceeded 
to the Hague. The Dutch received their ſtadt-holder 
with marks of extraordinary joy : his return was cele- 
brated with feſtive ſolemnities ; and his exploits were 
repreſented on triumphal arches *. 

The expectation of William's departure had Rio 


9 
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lated the friends of James to z renewal of their machi- 


nations. Moſt of thoſe who had been impriſoned had 


been releaſed; and they held ſucceſſive meetings for 


the adjuſtment of their ſchemes againſt the govern» 
ment. To ſupply their deficiency of power and re- 
ſources for the reſtoration of the royal exile, they re- 
. ſolved to ſolicit the ſpeedy aſſiſtance of the French 
court; and fir Richard Graham, viſcount Preſton, 

| John Aſhton, and Edmund Elliot, were deputed for that 
purpoſe. Theſe mal-contents were on their paſſage 
down the Thames, when they were ſuddenly ſeiſed by 
the king's officers. The proprietor of the veſſel 
which they had hired, ſuſpecting that their views were 
unfriendly to the preſent ſettlement, had mentioned the 
circumſtance to the preſident of the council; and his 
information had produced an order for apprehending 
the conſpirators, and conveying them to White-hall. 
It appeared from their papers, that, though they and 
their confederates aimed at the re-eſtabliſhment of 
James, they abhorred the idea of reſtoring him without 
terms, or of ſuffering him to renew his endeavours for 


the ſubverſion of the liberties. and religivn of his 


country. Lord Preſton was foon brought to his trial 
at the Old-Bailey, having in vain claimed the privilege 
of an Engliſh baron, by virtue of a patent which James 
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had ſigtied before the meeting of the late convention, 
but which the houſe of peers had rejected as invalid, 

uſe it had been granted after the retreat of that 
prince from England. The evidence of his criminality 
being deemed fatisfaftoty by the jury, he was pro- 
nounced guilty of high treaſon, and condemned to 
death. Aſhton was alſo convicted of the ſame offence ; 
and, having nd hope of mercy, he prepared for the 
fate to which he was doomed. In a paper which he 
delivered to the ſheriff on the day of his execution, he 


pProfeſſed his attachment to James, whom he Mill con- 
 Mered as his lawful ſovereign ; but denied that he had 


Engaged in any ſchemes for reſtoring him to the throne. 


Croſs, an inn-keeper, who had devoted himſelf to the 


ſame cauſe, had lately ſuffered death for a correſpondence 
with the officers of the French fleet. Lord Preſton, in 
confideration of ſome diſcoveries which he made, was 
indulged with a reſpite of his ſentence; and he at 
Jength obtained the royal pardon. His accomplice 
Elliot, through a defect of legal proof, was not browght 
to his trial. The earl of Clarendon was accuſed of a 
concern in the plot; and, amony others, the deprived 
biſhop of Ely, lord Dartmouth, William Penn (founder 


and proprietor of the colony of Pennſylvania), and 


James Graham, the brother of lord Preſton, were 
charged with the ſatne crime. Some of theſe were 
only criminated by one witneſs, and therefore could 
not be convicted of treaſon ; but, againft the. earl of 
Clarendon, Penn, and Graham, two witnefſes were 
found. The two laſt mal-contents abſconded ; and the 
earl, though he was again confined in the Tower, was 
preſerved from the rigor of the law by his near relation 


Yo the queen“. 
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The Jacobites of England had conſtantly maintained 4. b. 


a correſpondence with thofe of Scotland. The atimO- 
ſities of party had taken deep root in the latter Ring- 


dom; and, to the old diſſenſions between epiſcopalians 


and preſbyterians, new grounds of diviſion had been 
added by the Revolution. The friends vf the kirk 
were the chief ſupporters of William's pretenſions; 


while moſt of the partiſans of the epiſcopal ſyſtem 


patroniſed the cauſe of James. When the convention 
of the northern realm had been converted into a par- 
liament, the duke of Hamilton preſided in it as the re- 
preſentative of the new king ; but his advice for the 
regulation of the government was leſs regarded than 
that of the earl of Melville, ſecretary of Nate for Scot- 
land, or that of fir James Dalrymple, whom William 
ennobled by the title of viſcount Stair. In the diſtribu- 
tion of offices, as the expectants were ſo numerous that 


all could not be gratified, diſguſt aroſe in the minds of 


thoſe who were diſappointed ; and this circumſtance 
increaſed the factious ſpirit which diſtracted the nation. 
Strong efforts were made in the parliament to procure 
an abolition of the power of the lords of the articles ; 
a committee which had uſually been appointed by the 
influence of the court, and which ſuffered no motions 
to be made, except ſuch as had received the previous 
ſanction of that arbitrary body. The king conſented 


to the nomination of the members of this committee by 


the parliament, provided the officers of ſtate ſhould be 
permitted to continue among them; and alſo to the in- 
troduction of any queſtions into the houſe, notwith- 
ſtanding tlie diſapprobation of the lords of the articles: 
but nothing leſs than the annihilation of che inſtitution 
itſelf would ſatisfy the Scots. Another point at which 
they aimed, was the abrogation of the act of 1669 for 
the cſtabliſhment of the king's eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy ; 
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&- D. but this favor they did not obtain. To pave the way 
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for the revival of the ee diſcipline, an act 
paſſed for the ſuppreſſion of epiſcopacy; though the 
royal aſſent was not given to a bill for re- inſtating thoſe 
miniſters of the kirk who had been ejected ſince the 
Reſtoration, nor was any bill completed for ſupplying 
the vacancy produced by the act againſt prelacy. 
William's delay of complying with the eager wiſhes of 
the Scots for the propoſed religious ſettlement, did not 


ariſe from any Want of affection for a ſyſtem cor- 


reſponding with that iz which he had been educated, 


but from the complaints of tue Eugliſh, who oppoſed 
the intended alterations in North- Britain. Theſe parts 
of his conduct diſpleaſed the preſbyterians; and their 
diſcontent was not diminiſhed by his rejection of a bill 
which they had brought forward for the excluſion of 
all the oppoſers of the late revolution from public truſt, 
and of another for reſtraining the crown in the ap- 
pointment of the lords of ſeſſion. Their indignation 
was productive of a ſpirited remonſtrance, which was 


preſented to the king by the earl of Anhandale, lord 


Roſs, and fir James Montgomery. Theſe Scots, 
piqued at the diſpleaſure with which William received 
this addreſs, and diſguſted at the diſappointment of their 
hopes of power and preferment, reſolved to promote 
the reſtoration of James ; and, having entered into a 
negotiation with that prince, received from him va- 
rious commiſſions and inſtructions They labored to 
ſtrengthen their party in both kingdoms ; and particu- 
Jarly endeavoured to inflame the diſcontent which the 
behaviour of the court had excited among their preſby- 
terian countrymen. But their intrigues were rendered 
ineffectual by the conceſſions which William made at 
the next meeting of the parliament, when the earl of 
Mely Ale, who aCted as high commiſſioner, gave hig 
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aſſent to a bill for reſcinding the royal ſupremacy over A. D. 


the church, to another for the. total ſuppreſſion of the 
committee of articles, and to a third for the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of preſbytery. Finding that they had not ſuffi- 
cient ſtrength for effecting a counter- revolution, they 
deſiſted from their machinations ; and Roſs and Mont- 
gomery, repairing to London, made a partial confeſſion 
of their guilt to the queen; to which Annandale made 
copious additions. Several mal-contents were impri- 
ſoned for their concurrence in this conſpiracy ; : but none 
of them ſuffered death ®, 
While the king continued at the Hague, he prelded 
at the congreſs of the allies 7. He harangued them on 
the ſubject in which they were all intereſted, and urged 
them to aCt with promptitude, reſolution, and unanimity, 
againſt a powerful, ambitious, and encroaching foe ; de- 


claring that he would. vigorouſly concur with them in 


ſuch meaſures as were expedient or requiſite for the 
ſpeedy accompliſhment of thoſe laudable purpoſes, 
which centred in the chaſtiſement of an inſolent aggreſ- 
for, and the preſervation of the liberties of Europe. His 
ſpeech was ſoon followed by a vote of the congreſs for 
employing 220,000 men againſt France; of which 
number, the king of England, the emperor, and the king 


6. Burnet, ad annos 168g et 169. — Ralph. —Palrymple's Appen- 
dix. | 7 | | 

7. The moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons who attended this great meeting 
were, the electors of Brandenburg and Bavaria; the landgraves of 
Heſſe Caſſe and Heſſe Darmſtadt; the dukes of Courland, Tell, and 
Wolfenbuttel; and ſeveral princes of the reſpecti ve houſes of Hol- 
ſtein, Naſſau, Wirtemberg, and Anſpach. Beſides theſe, a conſidera- 
ble number of nobles and general officers were preſent. The princi= 


pal ambaſſadors and envoys who aſſiſted at the conferences, were thaſe 


of the emperor; of the kings of Spain, Poland, Sweden, and Deu- 
mark; of the duke of Savoy ; and of the German electors. 
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of Spain, reſpectiyely engaged to provide 20,000, and the 
ſtates-general 35,000 ; but theſe ſtipulations were not 
regarded. During the conferences, the French monarch 
was expediting his military preparations ; and the aſ- 


. ſembly had ſcarcely been diſmiſſed, when intelligence 


was brought that the enemy had inveſted Mons. Not 


expecting this early commencement of the campaign, 


William was not prepared to reſiſt the attempt; but he 
immediately gave orders for the rendezyous of a conſi- | 
derable army at Halle, near Bruſſels, that he might 
march to the relief of the beſieged town, The French, 
in the mean time, animated by the preſence of their ſo- 
vereign and his ſon, proſecuted the ſiege with ſpirit ; 
and their exertions were crowned with ſucceſs, before 
the confederates were furniſhed with the neceſſary ap- 
paratus for the commencement of their ſchemes of coun- 
ter· action. Both armies now retired into quarters of 
refreſhment; and William returned to England *. 

The chief buſineſs which nov occupied the king's at- 
tention, beſides the affairs of the army and nayy, related 
to the ſupply of thoſe vacancies which had ariſen from 
the refuſal of ſome biſhops and other eccleſiaſtics to ac- 


knowledge his acthority. Though the non-juring pre- 
lates were deprived by law, he had ſuffered them to 


continue above. a year at their epiſcopal ſeats, inſtead 


of enforcing the ſtatute; but, finding that this indulgence 
had not ſoftened them into a compliance with the revo- 
lutionary fettlement, and ſuſpeCting that they were in- 


elined to follow the ſeditious example of the biſhop of 
Ely, he reſolved to ſrh ect them to the full conſequences 


of their obſtinacy, and to fill their ſees with perſons of 
equal merit and leſs ſuperſtition. He ſelected, for the 


| primacy of the realm, Dr. John Tillodſon, dean of St. 


— 
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_ Paul's, a man of learning, integrity, and moderation; ; 4 


who, foreſceing the ſtorms of calumny and reproach 
which would burſt upon the ſucceſſor of the deprived 
Sancroft, earneſtly requeſted to be excuſed from an ac- 
ceptance of the offered dignity ; but, his reluctance be- 
ing ſubdued by the importunities of his ſovereign, he 
was conſecrated archbiſhop of Canterbury with the 
uſual ſolemnities, amidſt an extraordinary attendance of 
nobility and gentry, aſſembled for the purpoſe of ho- 


noring and ſupporting the appointment. The biſhopric 


of Ely was conferred on Dr. Patrick, who was tranſ- 
lated from that of Chicheſter, which he had- obtained 
on the death of Lake the non- juror. The ſees of 
Gloceſter, Bath and Wells, Peterborough, and Nor- 
wich, were reſpectively beſtowed on Fowler, Kidder, 
Cumberland, and Moore; and ſome inferior eccleſiaſti- 
cal preferments were granted to the friends of the go- 
vernment, on the deprivation of their Jacobite poſ- 
ſeſſors“. 


Leaving the adminiſtration in the hands of the queen, May Ko 


William re-embarked for the continent, that he might 
take the command of the grand army of the allies. To 
give time for the completion of the neceſſary equip- 
ments, he amuſed himſelf with the chaſe and other re- 
creations at his favorite retirement of Loo; and then 
repaired to the camp near Halle. The mareſchal de 
Luxembourg had lately demoliſhed the fortifications 
which the confederates had begun to raiſe at that towu; 
but did not venture to attack them in their tines. When 
this able general found that their number received fre- 
quent augmentations, and at length exceeded his o 

he reſolved to ſtand on the defenſive, and to practise 


| * art which might preclude his royal adverſary t from | 
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A. D. an opportunity of engaging him: The two command 
91 ers repeatedly changed their poſition, and employed the 

fuummer in various manœuvres. Boufflers, in the mean 
time, marched againſt Liege with a ſeparate army, and 
bombarded the city with great fury; but the approach 

of a body of the allies induced him to make his re- 
treat. William at length became weary of the fruitleſs 
labor of enticing the mareſchal to a battle; and, having 
only taken the ſmall town of Beaumont, which he or- 
dered to be diſmantled, he left the army to the care of 

Sept. 9. the prince of Waldeck, and returned to Loo. A par- 

tial engagement ſoon after enſued. The prince was 
| decamping from Leuſe, when his rear was fiercely at- 

"BYE tacked by the vigilant Luxembourg, at the head of his 

beſt troops. This ſudden affault diſordered the firſt 
line ; and another body, having re-paſſed a rivulet which 
| the bulk of the army had already croſſed, ſuſtained a re- 
| pulſe after a ſharp conflict; but the efforts of Over- 
Ekerck, who rallied the fugitive cavalry, and the con- 
? | curring exertions of the infantry, conſtrained the French 
to deſiſt from the proſecution of the advantage which 
they had gained. Near 800 of the confederates were 
lain; and, of their antagoniſts, about 400. | 
In the neighbourhood of the Rhine, the campaign 
2 was unimportant. The French forces in that quarter 
were commanded by the mareſchal de Lorge ; and the 
Saxon elector headed the Imperialiſts. The former 
failed in a treacherous attempt upon Mentz; but ac- 


10. Boyer.— Ralph. During this campaign, an attempt was made, 
according to the London Gazette, to blow up the artillery of William's 
camp. Some bombs were fired; but the dexterity of the artillery- 

guard prevented the miſchievous eſſects which might otherwiſe have 
occurred. Several perſons were apprehended on ſuſpicion ; and one 
individual was capitally puniſhed, having confeſſed that he had been 
bribed to the attempt by the duke of Luxembourg. 
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compliſhed the reduction of ſome ſmall towns. De- a 
ſtructive diſorders raged in both camps, and impeded. *?"* 
the operations: of the generals, -one of whom ( the elec- 

tor) died at the cloſe of the ſummer. 

On the frontiers of Italy, the war was attended Sa. p 
more remarkable incidents. Catinat made great pro- | 
greſs in the reduction of the towns and fortreſſes be- 
longing to the duke of Savoy, who, to prevent his total 
ruin, endeavoured to haſten the arrival of thoſe auxi- 
liary forces with which the emperor and the king of 
Spain had promiſed to furniſh him. The tardy pro- 
ceedings of thoſe princes, and the miſapplication of the 
money which the duke had received from the Engliſh 
court and the ſtates-general for the maintenance of. 
ſome proteſtant regiments, precluded him, for ſome time, 
from making any effeCtual reſiſtance ; and, when the 
duke of Schomberg (whom William had ſent. with 
other officers to aſſiſt his highneſs) arrived at Turin, 
that metropolis was almoſt the only place of importance 
which had not been reduced by the French. Theſe 
invaders were then employed in the ſiege of Coni, a 
town of great ſtrength; in the vicinity of which, a 
fierce encounter took place between them and à de- 
tachment ſent to reinforce the garriſon ; and the conſe - 
quence was, that only a part of the latter could enter 
the place. When the beſieged were in want of a 
ſpeedy relief, prince Eugene of Savoy, who had already 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the war between the Imperialiſts 
and the Turks, marched towards the town with ſuc- 
cours. Bulonde, who ſuper-intended the operations of 
the beſiegers, was ſo alarmed at the prince's approach, 
that he retired in confuſion, after having loſt above 
2,500 men during the ſiege. The French were greatly 
diſcouraged by this misfortune ; and Catinat began to 
make his retreat. After the arrival of the expected re-. 

Vor. VII. F inforce- 
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A.D. inforcements, the duke of Savoy was inclined to riſque - 
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a general engagement ; - Which, however, the enemy 
"hw avoided. He recovered a part of the princi- 
pality of Piedmont from the French; but, before the 


ond of the year, they gl the — of * an- 


cient duchy *. 
The Spaniards e little to 5 :ntereſts of 


the confederacy. Their forces in the Netherlands were 


inactive; and, in Catalonia, they ſuffered the French 


to reduce Urgel, and bombard Barcelona. The latter 


alſo made ſome havock at Alicant; but retreated on the 
appearance of a Spaniſh fleet. 

The affairs of Ireland, in this year, were highty i im- 
portant. The civil government, in that part of the 
realm which had ſubmitted to William, was adminiſ- 
tered by Coningſby and Porter; the latter having been 
appointed one of the lords juſtices, on the promotion 
of lord Sydney to the office of ſecretary of ſtate in Eng- 
land. In the command of the army, count Solmes was 


| fucceeded by Ginckel, who diſcharged that truſt with 


| _ great ability. After many trifling ſkirmiſhes, the grand 


amy of che Engliſh opened the campaign with the 


fiege of Ballymore, which, though ſtrong and well- 
garriſoned, was quickly ſurrendered at diſcretion by the 
terrified governor. Athlone was the next object of 


attack; and that diviſion of the town which is fituated on 


the eaſtern ſide of the Shannon, was taken by ſtorm on 


che ſecond day of the fiege. Batteries were then planted 


_ againſt the other part ofthe town; and ſome attempts were 


A but the exertions of the enemy 
- fruſtrated theſe efforts. Ginckel and his officers, not 


diſcouraged, reſolved on a ſpirited meaſure. A ford 


"Aiſcovered, = detachment was ordered to pas 
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over, notwithſtanding the rapidity of the ſtream, and 4 D. 
the warm fiting from the works of the Iriſh. This _ 
ſcheme was executed with extraordinary intrepidity and june zo. 
ſucceſs ; and, while it drew. the attention of the catho- 
lics, other bodies of the beſiegers paſſed over the bridge, 
and ſome croſſed the river by the aid of pontons. The 
beſieged were ſo intimidated by theſe approaches of their 
courageous adverſaries, that they abandoned their works 
after a faint reſiſtance, and joined the army of their 
countrymen, who were encamped at a ſmall diſtance 
from the town, In this action, the aſſailants did not 
| loſe above 50 men; but the Iriſh are ſuppoſed to have 
loſt above 500. Thoſe officers who principally con- 
tributed to the ſucceſs of the exploit, were, the prince of 
Wertemberg, count Naffan, Mackay, Tettau, la Me- 
loniere, and Tollemache **, | 
At the cloſe of the preceding campaign, the French 
forces, under count Lauzun, had returned from Ireland 
to their native country ; and, inſtead of ſupplying their 
places with freſh regiments, Lewis had ſent over, in the 
ſpring ofthis year, a conſiderable number of officers, with 
St. Ruth at their head, who, though he had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his martial achievements, had rendered his name 
infamous by his cruelties to the proteſtants. That 
prince had alſo furniſhed the Iriſh with proviſions and 
ſtores of various kinds; but ſuch inconſiderable quanti- 
ties were ſent, that they complained of his neglect of 
their intereſts. They reſolved, however, to perſiſt in 
their ſupport of James ; and St. Ruth, who aſſumed the 
command of their army, encouraged them with hopes of 
- triumphing over the heretical partiſans of William. 
| When the beſiegers of Athlone were attempting to paſs 
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8 ne the new general of the catholic hoſt was 
requeſted by Sarsfield to ſend a ſtrong detachment to the 
aſſiſtance of the endangered garriſon ; but he alleged 
that the attempt of the foe. was too raſh, and too im- 
practicable, to allow him to ſuppoſe that it would be 
attended with any other iſſue than diſgrace and diſap- 
pointment. When the rapid ſucceſs of the proteſtants, 
however, had convinced him of his error, he diſpatched 
ſome bodies of horſe and foot to diſlodge them from the 
town which they had won. The repulſe which theſe 

troops ſuſtained. induced him to remove his camp wich- 
= out delay; and his retreat was followed by the ſurrender 
| , of the caſtle of Athlone, in which _—_— — 
| 1 made priſoners . | 
The reduCtion of Athlone ſeemed to open the way to 
| further ſucceſs ; and Ginckel was ſtimulated to a. con- 
+ tinuance of vigorous. exertions. It was his wiſh to 
meet the enemy in a general conflict; and St. Ruth, be- 
ing deſirous of retrieving the credit which he had loſt by 
| * the capture of a ſtrong town in the face of his ſuperior 
army, had no intention of declining an engagement. 
An opportunity of a deciſive battle ſoon occurred; and 
the neighbourhood of Aghrim was the ſcene of action. 
Expecting the approach of the Engliſh, St. Ruch 
augmented his force by draughts from various garri- 
ſons, and entrenched himſelf with judgment and ſkill. 
Ginckel alſo reinforced his army: but he had no op- 
portunity of increaſing, it beyond 20,000 men; whereas 
the number of the Iriſh hoſt. amounted to 25, 000. Af- 
ter a preparatory ſkirmiſh, in which both parties fought 
with alacrity, and which terminated in the acquiſition 
July 12. of a paſs by the ,proteſtants, the left wing of the latter | 
attacked the right wing of the catholics, but met with ſa 
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warm a reception, being aſſailed both in front and flank, 
and obſtructed by hedges and ditches, that it required ex- 


traordinary efforts to prevent a repulſe. At length, how-' 


ever, they threw their antagoniſts into confuſion ; which 


being obſerved by St. Ruth, he weakened his other divi- | 
ſions for the purpoſe of ſupporting his right. This fa- 


vorable occaſion was inſtantly ſeiſed by Ginckel, who 
ordered his right wing to force a paſſage towards the 

oppoſite wing of the foe ; and a furious conteſt enſued 
in this part of the field. The infantry of his central 
body now found it neceſſery to wade through a bog; 
and, when they had paſſed it, they were expoſed to a 
ſevere fire from the hedges. Notwithſtanding this 


_ warmth of oppoſition, they drove the enemy before. 


them, ll they approached the main body of St. Ruth. 
The conflict was then maintained with ſuch obſtinacy 


on the part of the Iriſh, that their adverſaries began to 


retreat, and were obliged to re-enter the bog. The 


exulting catholics purſued ; and their leader exclaimed 
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with tranſport, * Now will I drive the Engliſh army 


* to the gates of Dublin.” 
The repulſe of Ginckel's main body, and the great 


exertions of St. Ruth for the improvement of his adyan- 


tage, ſeemed to prognoſticate the triumph of the Iriſh, 
when the appearance and the exhortations of Tollemache, 
Who had haſtened with a freſh body to the relief of the 
broken regiments, induced them to turn upon their pur- 
ſuers, who had followed them to the centre of the bog. 
This renewed attack proved ſo far ſucceſsful, that the 
rallied infantry recovered the ground which they had 
loſt ; but the enemy till fought with . 1 the vic- 
tory was ſtill ſuſpended. 

All the diviſions of the two armies were now cloſely 
engaged. The right wing of the Engliſh being diſordered, 
Mackay, and the marquis de Rouvigni, with a ſtrong 
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body of cavalry, rallied and ſupported the ſhrinking bat- 
talions. They then advanced to the relief of the centre; 
and, when they had ſurmounted ſome of the difficulties - 
which impeded their progreſs, they prepared to make 
their way through a dangerous paſs. St. Ruth, anxious 
to prevent the ſucceſs of this bold attempt, ſummoned a 
brigade of horſe to his ſuccour, and haſtened towards the 
paſs. In his advance, he was killed by a cannon- ball; an 
accident which filled his troops with conſternation and 
| diſmay. Sarsfield was unable to remedy the confuſion 
which prevailed. Mackay and Rouvigni having eaſily. 
ſucceeded in their attempt, the main body, with their 
aſſiſtance, obtained a deciſive advantage over the diſor- 
dered centre of the foe ; and the redoubled exertions of 
the other diviſions produced, about the ſame time, a pre- 
cipitate flight of the two Iriſh wings. The vidtors 
made great carnage in the purſuit; in which, and in the 
battle, above 5,000 of the catholics were ſlain, and 600 
captured. Ginckel's loſs did not exceed 700 men, ex- 
cluſive of thoſe who afterwards died of their wounds; 


and he gained poſſeſſion of all the enemy's cannon, am- 


munition, tents, and baggage, and moſt of the arms of 
the infantry 
This complete victory was ſoon followed by the eaſy 
acquiſition of Galway (whoſe garriſon obtained permiſ- 
ſion to join that of Limerick), and by the ſubmiſſion of 
O'Donnel, a- gallant Hibernian, with ſome thouſands 
of his armed countrymen. The ſincerity of this chief- 
" tain was doubted by Ginckel; but his ſubſequent con- 
duct removed all grounds of ſuſpicion. He acted with 
zcal in the Engliſh ſervice, and contributed, among other 
exploits, to the capture of Sligo. 
The moſt conſiderable ation which yet * in 
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earl of Tyrconnel was now in that city; and, being 
ſenſible of the declining fortune of his maſter, he en- 
deavoured to ſecure himſelf by promoting che univerſal 
ſubmiſſion of the Iriſh to William; but a ſtrong faction 
reprobated that meaſure, and accuſed him of tergiverſation 
and perfidy for having propoſed it. He died while Ginck- 
el was on his march againſt the town; and his autho- 
rity devolved. on three conjunct governors (Plowden, 
Fitton, and Neagle), who were alſo inclined to ſubmit 
to William. Ihe military officers, however, truſting to 
the ſuccours which they expected from France, re- 
* ſolved, in general, to continue the war, and, in particu- 
lar, to make an obſtinate defence at Limerick. 

The proteſtant army being ſtrengthened by the dimi- 
nution of the garriſons, Ginckel commenced the ſiege 


of Limerick, which he approached on the ſouth., Ire- Aug 25. 


ton's fort was immediately reduced by Mackay, and the 
fort of Cromwell by count Naſſau ; and each received 


a new denomination from it's preſent captor. , During 
the proſecution. of the ſiege, Cole, commander of ſome 
ſhips in the Shannon, was actively employed in pre- 


venting the conveyance of ſupplies to the toun. For 


ſome time, the beſiegers battered and bombarded the place 
with great fury; and it was then reſolved, that a conſi- 
derable part of their force ſhould croſs the river, to pro- 
mote the ſucceſs of the ſiege. This body, headed by 
Ginckel, paſſed over wich eaſe above the town, and ad- 


vanced towards the bridge that ſeparates the k:ng's iſland Sept 22, 


(on which ſtands the Engliſh diviſion of Limerick) from 
the county of Clare. Notwithſtanding a briſk fire 
from the fortifications in this part, the aſſailants forced 
their way to the bridge, and were purſuing a corps of 


the enemy over it, when a French officer, *who com- 


manded at the neareſt gate of the town, ſhut out the fu- 
| F 4 gitives, 
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gitives, by pulling up the draw- bridge, from a dread of 


2 e the intruſion of their purſuers. Thus expoſed, above 


750 of the catholics were ſlain or drowned. The pro- 


teſtants then effected a lodgment at one end of the 


bridge; and, as both parts of the town were now cloſely 
inveſted, they expected a ſpeedy ſurrender. In this re- 
ſpect they were not diſappointed. The violent faction 
within the walls began to deſpair of ſucceſs, and to join 
the moderate party in a deſire of peace. Such being the 
diſpoſitions of the beſieged, a parley was requeſted by 
them; and, though their firſt demands were rejected as 
extravagant, an agreement was at length completed, not 
OR. 13. only for Limerick, but for all the garriſons and _—_ 
of James in Ireland 8. 

The treaty conſiſted of a military capitulation and a 
civil convention. The former was adjuſted between 
Ginckel and the French lieutenants-general d'Uſſon and 
de Tefſe, who had ſucceeded St. Ruth in the command 
of the Iriſh army ; the latter, between the lords juſtices 

. and Ginckel on the one hand, and Sarsfield and the 
chief Hibernian leaders on the other. It was ſtipulated 
by the military articles, that the defenders of Limerick 
ſhould retire with their arms and baggage, and a part of 
their artillery and ammunition ; that the caſtles ot 
Clare and Roſs, and all other fortreſſes and ſtations 
which the catholics then held in Ireland, ſhould be ſur- 
rendered on the ſame terms ; that priſoners of war ſhould 

be releaſed on both ſides ; that all perſons of the Iriſh 
army or nation ſhould have full liberty to. embark with 
their effects for any country except Great-Britain ; and 
that the Engliſh ſhould furniſh ſhips for the tranſporta- 
tion of thoſe who wiſhed to repair to France, The 
civil articles imported, that there ſhould be an annihi- 
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lation of all attainders and ooflawrics which had been 
incurred by ſuch of the Hibernian friends of James as 


were then in arms, or reſident in any of his ſtations, and 
a general pardon of thoſe crimes and miſdemeanors 


which they had committed at any time ſince the acceſſion 


of that prince to the throne ; that all perſons under ſuch 


predicaments, who ſhould take the oath of allegiance to 
William, ſhould enjoy thoſe eſtates; as well as civil and 
religious privileges, which they had poſſeſſed, or to 


which they were entitled, during or fince the reign of 
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Charles II.; and that the king would endeavour to pro-— 
cure, from an Iriſh parliament, additional ſecurity to ys 


papiſts i in the exerciſe of their religion . 
It occaſioned great ſurpriſe, that a party which had 
exerted it's utmoſt efforts for the ruin of the revolu- 


tionary ſettlement, and which continued to profeſs prin- 


ciples and tenets hoſtile to the legal government and re- 
ligion of the country, ſhould be treated with ſuch 
lenity, and indulged with ſuch conceſſions, at a time 
when it was reduced to the verge of ruin. But Wil- 
liam was eager to put an end to a war which had con- 


tinued for three campaigns, and which might otherwiſe, | 


from the advanced ſtate of the ſeaſon, and the expecta- 
tion of ſupplies from France, be protracted to another 
year. He wiſhed for the eſtabliſhment of peace 
throughout his dominions, that he might employ his 


undivided force on the continent, and proſecute the 


purpoſes of the grand alliance with greater vigor and 
effect. He therefore reſigned the hopes of gratifying 
himſelf and his friends with a copious harveſt of Iriſh 
confiſcations, and diminiſhed that proſpect of ſupply 
which was expected by the Engliſh commons, who had 


expreſſed a * of applying the whole produce of 


7 Appendix Harris, Ne 8 


thoſe 
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A D. thoſe forfeitures to the public ſervice. -, He treated thoſe 
5691. as fair and honorable opponents, whom he had before 


> ſtigmatiſed as rebels; and favored them with ſuch terms 
as they could ſcarcely have expected even in flouriſh- 
ing circumſtances. It would, indeed, have been unjuſt 
to have puniſhed them as rebels, merely, on, account of 
the ſuppoſed right of the parliament of England to tranſ- 


fer, at will, the allegiance of the people of Ireland. 
Many of thoſe, however, who had early ſubmitted, 
were deprived of their eſtates; a meaſure which pro- 
duced great clamors, when it was contraſted not only 
with the indemnity granted to thoſe who had continued - 


their reſiſtance to the end of the war, and who there- 


fore had leſs claim to indulgence, but alſo with the 
pardon of the Rapparees, an infamous ſet of plunderers 
and aſſaſſins, who had taken advantage of the war to 
perpetrate a ſeriẽs of enormities. The proteſtants, re- 
flecting on the oppreſſions which they had ſuffered 


during the prevalence of their religious enemies, loudly 


complained of the favors with which the latter were in- 
dulged, and even diſputed the legality of ſome of the 


articles; but they were obliged to acquieſce in he 
king's ratification of the treaty, which neither the par- 


liament of Irelande nor that of gs thought proper 


to controvert. 
Soon after the ſignature of the articles, «French ſqua- 
1 of ſhips of war and tranſports appeared near the 


coaſt of Kerry, laden with ſoldiers, arms, and ſtores ; and, 
when the commander (Chateau-Renaud) found that a de- 
ſpair of relief and affiſtance had produced the ſubmiſſion 
of the Iriſh, he ſent his tranſports up the Shannon, to 
receive thoſe who were inclined to ' emigrate. Theſe 
+ veſſels, and the Engliſh tranſports, carried off a conſi- 


derable number to Fre rance ; about $2,000, according to 
{ome 
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ſome accounts ; \though other ſtatements, with good rea- A. D. 


ſon, have greatly diminiſhed that number. 


The naval tranſactions of this year were of ſo is a 


importance, that a brief mention will ſuffice... 

command of the Englith fleet had been given to — 
who, being joined, by the Dutch, ſought the enemy for 
the purpoſe of an engagement. Tourville, the French 
admiral, cruiſed for ſome time near the coaſt, of Ireland, 
in the hope of intercepting the Smyrng fleet ; which, 
however, arrived ſafely at Kinſale, whence, it was con- 
ducted by Ruſſel to the Scilly iſles. The combined 
fleets being ſuperior to that of France, Tourville endea- 
voured to avoid a conflict; and, by his dexterity and 


vigilance, he ſucceeded in his aim. Ruſſel, in his re- 


turn to port, was aſſailed by a violent tempeſt, which 
deſtroyed two of his ſhips of the line, and damaged others. 
Sir Ralph Delaval was afterwards ſent out with a ſqua- 
dron for the protection of our trade. He arrived near 
the Iriſh coaſt while the ſquadron of Chiteau-Renaud 
remained in the bays of the ifland ; but, as the French 
tranſports were employed in carrying off the catholic 


_ emigrants, he was not ſuffered to attack any part of the 


enemy's fleet. | 

In the Eaſt-Indies, the moſt IPOs occurrence 
was an engagement between a French ſquadron and 
ſome Engliſh and Dutch ſhips. The French, having 
attacked a veſſel belonging to our India company, 
which blew up after an obſtinate reſiſtance, proceeded 
towards Madras, which had long been the capital of the 
Engliſh ſettlements in that part of the world. Here 


17. Boyer.—Ralph.—In this year, a petty deſcent was made in 
Northumberland. A body of French landed from ſeven privateers, 
plundered the caſtle of lord Widdrington, fired a ſmall village, and 
made their eſcape beſore the militia could revenge the inſult. 


they 
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A.D. they encountered their combined enemies with great 
N fury ; but were ſo warmly oppoſed for three hours, that 


they found jt expedient to retreat. 


In the weſtern hemiſphere, few important events oc- 
curred. The Engliſh were unfortunate in an at- 
tempt they made for the conqueſt of Guadaloupe, 
'This expedition was undertaken by colonel Codring- 
ton and commodore Wright, who landed on the 
land, defeated a body of French, ſet fire to the 
town of Baſſe- Terre, and were proceeding to the com- 
pletion of their enterpriſe, when the influence of diſſen- 


Hon, and the expected approach of a French ſquadron, 
Induced them to relinquiſh it. About the ſame time, 


the Engliſh and Spaniards gained ſome advantages over 
the French in the iſland of Hiſpaniola or St. Domingo, 
where they captured two frigates, and almoſt deſtroyed 


| Cape-Town, 
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CHAP. IV. 


The „ Ee lade at is n * 2 
riſe between the lords and commons. An inhuman 


maſſacre is committed at Glencoe, in Scotland. An in- 
va ſion of England is meditated by James but his. 
ſcliemes are fruſtrated by the deſtruction of the French 
fleet in the bay of La Hogue. The Engliſh and their 
allies are defeated at Steenkirk. — A conſpiracy againſt 
the life of William is detected. 


T H E complete ſubjugation of EE gave great * — 


tisfaction to William. He was at the Hague when he 
received information of that event; and, as the day ap- 
pointed for the meeting of the Engliſh parliament was 
approaching, he . embarked in the Maes, under the eſ- 
cort of fir Cloudeſley Shovel, and, having landed at 
Margate, haſtened to the ſociety of his queen, whoſe ad- 
miniſtration, during his abſence, had not been diſtin- 
guiſhed by any memorable tranſaction. When he gg, 22. 
opened the ſeſſion, he adverted to the ſucceſs of his arms 

in Ireland; hoped that the two houſes would liquidate 

the arrears of pay due to the army which had ſerved ſo 
 proſperouſly in that realm; ſtated the neceſſity of hav- 

ing a ſtrong fleet early at ſea, and maintaining a nume- 

rous army; and begged his auditors not to negle& the 
preſent opportunity of * eſtabliſhing the future quiet and 

« proſperity of theſe kingdoms, and the peace and fecu= _. 

* rity of all Europe. On the ſame day, a thankſ-giving | 
was ordered for the termination of the Hibernian war, | 
which had put * their majeſties in the full poſſeſſion of 
their three kingdoms, and in a condition to ſettle the 

Kl ſame 


— 
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A. D. « fame in a firm and laſting ſtate of un honor, and 


261. 


© proſperity. 
An early i . was made by hb- commons into the 


ſuppoſed miſmanagement of the navy. Admiral Ruſſel, 


who was a member of the houſe, vindicated himſelf from 


the imputations of negligence and miſconduct; and the 
inveſtigation was ſoon relinquiſhed. - The abuſes of the 
army being examined, pecuniary miſapplications and 
frauds were detected; and regulations for the prevention 
of falſe muſters were inſerted in the next mutiny- bill. 
The houſe alſo inquired into the ſalaries and perquiſites 
of civil offices, and voted, that all the profits of any 
place in the gift of the crown, exceeding 500/. per an- 


num, ſhould be applied to the charges of the war, with 


particular exceptions; but the efforts of the place men, 
and the anticipative avarice of — prevented the 
fucceſs of this ſcheme * 

The cafe of the Eaft-India company was the object 
of long diſeuſſion at this time. A petition againſt that 
body was preſented to the commons by a combination of 
merchants; and it was followed by one of an oppoſite 


tenor from the company itſelf. For enabling the reader 


to ſee clearly into this ſubject, it will be neceſſary to 
ſtate ſome particulars, relative to the riſe and progreſs of 
that commercial inſtitution. 

A proſpect of the advantages derivable from an im⸗ 
mediate traffic with the nations of India, having inſpired 
the Engliſh with a.defire of embarking in it, had pro- 
duced the eftabliſhment of a ſociety by chatter, in the 
forty-third year of the reign of Elizabeth, for carrying 
on, with a joint ſtock, an excluſive trade to the Eaſt 
Indies for fifteen. years. To chis company James I. 


3. Kennet's William and Mary. 
. Grey's Debates, vol. x —Kennet, 
granted 
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granted a new charter, erecting it into a perpetual cor- 
poration; and, by the negotiations of ſir Thomas Roe, 


whom that prince ſent as his ambaſſador to the Great 
Mogul, ſuch privileges were obtained as were requiſite 


for the ſaſe proſecution of our commerce in the extenſive 


empire of Hindoſtan. From the formation of factories 
in different Aſiatic towns, the ſociety at length proceed 
ed to the acquiſition of territorial property, and held it 


of the crown of England with an authority almoſt equi- 
valent to ſovereignty. Notwithſtanding the checks and 


loſſes which this corporation occaſionally ſuſtained from 


the rivalry and encroachments of the Dutch, it attained 
a conſiderable degree of wealth and power; but it's cre- 


dit was rendered incomplete by the want of a parlia- 


mentary confirmation of it's excluſive trafhc and other 
privileges. It was alleged, that nothing but an act of 


parliament could exclude any perſon from the right of 


164. 


trading to India or any other region. On this ground, 


many individuals embarked in a ſcheme for a participa- 
tion of the company's profits; and, having ſtrengthened 
their confederacy by various arts, ſent out ſhips to India. 
At Bombay and St. Helena, great commotions aroſe 
from the intrigues of theſe new adventurers, by whoſe 


partiſans an inſurrection was kindled. This divifion of 
the Engliſh intereſts encouraged the native princes: to 


violate their engagements with the company, and extorr 
great ſums from both parties; and the Dutch, French, 
and Danes, took advantage of the confuſion. - James II. 


aſſiſted the chartered traders in the ſuppreſſion of the in- 


terlopers ; but a war, which the former maintained 
for ſome years againſt the Mogul, delayed the reſtoration 
of tranquillity, and occafioned a decline of their affairs. 
Their adverſaries now aſſailed them with loud clamors, 
and endeavoured to ruin their intereſt with the court, the 
parliament, and the people. Some of theſe objectors 

\ - Withed 
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A. D. wiſhed that the trade might be open to every adventurer, 
1998. | without conſidering that a ſtrong incorporate eſtahliſh- 


| had been ſo miſchievous as to be of difficult reparation, 


ment was neceſſary for guarding againſt the attempts of 
the princes: of India, and the encroachments of our Eu- 
ropean rivals. But the majority were inclined to the con- 
tinuance of the excluſive trade, in which, however, they 
wiſhed to make new regulations; and many of them 
particularly aimed at a ſhare in the emoluments and pa- 
tronage attendant upon the ſtation of directors. 0:0 

'Fhe merchants who now petitioned agaigſt the com- 
pany, accuſed the managers of flagrant abuſes and fre- 
quent miſconduct, repreſented the trade as expoſed by 
ſuch practices to the danger of utter ruin, and requeſted 
that a ſociety might be formed on a new model for the 
proſecution of Indian commerce. The chief heads of 


complaint were, that the directors had given way to ini- 


quitous: frauds in the article of contracts, had ſuffered 
foreigners to aſſiſt in-freighting the ſhips, had unneceſ- 
farily borrowed large ſums upon intereſt, had made arbi- . 
trary dividends, had impaired their credit by groſs miſ- 
management and want of punctuality in their payments, 


had unjuſtly ſeiſed and condemned the veſſels and effects 


of thoſe whom they called interlopers, had put ſeveral 
perſons to death at St. Helena by martial law, and had 
commenced unprovoked hoſtilities againſt the Mogul, 
which, beſides tending to the diſhonor of the Engliſh- 
name, had been productive of much miſchief, loſs, and 
injury. In anſwer to theſe charges, the managers aſ- 


\ ſerted their innocence of fraud and injuſtice, the purity 


of their intentions, and their ſtudious application to the 
duties of their office ; juſtified their proceedings againſt 


| the. intruders, by the powers which they had received 
from the crown ; vindicated the war with the Mogul 


as juſt and neceſſary ; and denied that it's conſequences 


or 
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or Kat their affairs were in any danger of terminating in” 4. D. 
bankruptcy. * 
The inveſtigation of this affair, in the lower houſe, Dec. 17. 
produced a ſeries of reſolutions, for improving the con- 
ſtitution of the company, and regulating the manage-- 
ment of the trade; and it was alſo voted, that the direc- - 
tors of the exiſting ſociety ſhould give ſecurity for mak- 
ing their ſtock amount to a certain ſum, after the payment 
of all debts ; on which condition, they might expect to 
be re-incorporated according to the new regulations, and 
honored with the ſanction of the legiflature.. When 
they had complied with this proviſo, a bill was brought A. P. 
into the houſe for the propoſed eſtabliſhment. - Againſt "_ 
this bill ſeveral petitions were preſented ; and the oppo- 
nents of the company ſo far ſucceeded in their applica- | 
tions, that the commons requeſted the king to diſſolve 
the preſent corporation, and conſtitute another for the 
more effectual preſervation of the Eaſt-India trade. 
William being undetermined with regard to this point, it 
was referred to the privy council; and the deciſion was 
long ſuſpended 3. 
A bill for the regulation of crials in cakds of treaſon. 
gave riſe to a conteſt between the houſes. It was 
brought forward by the commons with a view of allevi- 
ating the rigors to which perfons under that accuſation 
had been ſubjected. It allowed the priſoner a copy of the 
indictment ; gave him the privilege of counſel, and of 
having his witneſſes examined upon oath ; and required 
that no overt act ſhould be given in evidence, but ſuch 
as had been ſtated in the indictment. The lords made 
ſeveral amendments to it; and particularly inſiſted on 
the addition of a clauſe, importing, that, at the trial of 
any peer or peereſs, for treaſon or miſpriſion of Be 


3. Chitidler's Debates, vol. ii,—Ralzh. 
Vor. VII. G all 
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A. D. all the proteſtant peers ſhould be ſummoned to aſiſ, 
1992 and. -give their votes. . The other houſe refuſed to admit 


this clauſe, and juſtified the rejection of it in ſeveral 


' . conferences with the peers. The latter adhered to their 


propoſition, repreſenting it as a proper alteration of the 
prevailing practice of ſummoning, at the diſcretion of 
the lord high ſteward, only a part of their houſe ; by 
which arbitrary mode, a peer had a leſs chance of a fair 
trial, than if he were arraigned, as in Caſes of umpeach- 
ment, before the whole body. The commons, on the 
other hand, affirmed, that the ' clauſe would derogate 
from the royal prerogative of conſtituting courts of ju- 
dicature, would contribute to render ſubjects indepen- 
dent of the ſovereign, even in pleas of the crown, and 
would tend to the impunity of a criminal, by numbering 
among his judges not only his ſriends and relatives, but 
ſuch of his accomplices as might not have been detected. 
The conſequence of this diſpute was, that, though each 
houfe relaxed in ſome degree, the bill was relinquiſh- 
ed. Diſputes and conferences of leſs moment occur- 


E red with reſpect to ſome other bills; and they ſerved 


to protract the ſeſſion, and vary the topics of popular 
converſation. The pretended diſcoveries of William 
Fuller anſwered the ſame purpoſes. This miſcreant 
was brought from priſon, at his own requeſt, to the bar 
of the commons, that he might give information of trea- 
ſonable practices; but, after ſeveral examinations, the 
hoſe having pronounced him “ a notorious impoſtor, a 
cheat, and a falſe accuſer,” he was n and ſen- 
tenced to the pillory *. | 
The ſupplies which were now vow were inferior to 
thoſe of the preceding ſeſſion. They conſiſted of 


1, 157 558980 for the navy, and 1,935,787. for the army. 
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It was reſolved, that the latter body ſhould amount to 
64,924 men, without including officers ; and that, of 
this number, near 25,000 ſhould be employed for the de- 
fence of Great-Britain, Ireland, and the Weſt-Indies, 
while the reſt ſhould be occupied in the continental war. 
The means of raiſing the ſupplies were, à land- tax, a 
perſonal tax, and freſh duties upon malt liquors *. 


6 
A. b. 
1692. 


At the cloſe of the ſeſſion, William exerted his pre- 


rogative in a manner which has generally given much 


diſguſt. A bill, calculated for rendering the judges in- 


dependent, by depriving the ſovereign of the power of 
ſtopping their ſalaries, or revoking their commiſſions, 


unleſs they ſhould be guilty of official miſbehaviour, 
paſſed both houſes; and, as it conduced to the pure and 


unbiaſſed adminiſtration of juſtice, and conſequently to 
the ſupport of liberty, it merited the aſſent of a prince 


who had been raiſed to the throne as the aſſertor of free- 
dom and the friend of equitable government. But he 
conſidered it as an encroachment on his lawful authori- 


ty, and refuſed to confirm it by his ſanction ®. Having Feb. 29. 


enacted ſuch bills as he approved, he diſmiſſed the two - 
houſes with thanks for their affectionate zeal, and a pro- 


miſe of making a proper application of the ſupplies | 
which had been granted. He then prepared for a voyage 


to the continent. 

Some changes in office, and ſome diſtributions of 
honors, occurred about this time. Sir Edward Seymour, 
2 violent Tory, beſides being admitted into the privy 
council, was appointed (in the room of Sir John Low- 
ther) one of the commiſſioners of the treaſury, at which 


board lord Godolphin now preſided. Charles Monta- 


gu, an aſpiring Whig, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


in ſome of the late parliamentary conferences, obtained 


8. Grey, vol. a. —Keacet 6. Burnet, vol. i. Kennet. 
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Pelham. The earl of Pembroke became keeper of the 
privy ſeal, and was ſucceeded at the board of admiralty 
by lord Cornwallis, who. was at the ſame time received 
into the council, as were alſo the earls of Rocheſter and 
Ranelagh. The ſecretary Sydney was gratified with 
the dignity of lord-licutenant of Ireland. The Dutch 
baron de Ginckel was created a peer of that kingdom 


- which he had affiſted in ſubduing, by the title of earl of 


Athlone; and ſome. forfeited lands were afterwards 
granted to him, as rewards for his valor and ſucceſs. 
Coningſby, one of the. late governors of Ireland, was 
honored by a barony in that realm ; and 'Sir Henry 
Capel was - enrolled among the peers of England. 


| Amidit theſe diſpenſations of favor, the earl of Marl- 


| borough experienced ſtrung marks of the royal diſplea- 


ſure, being deprived of his military commiſſions as well 


of his civil employments, without any aſſignment of the 
cauſe of his ſudden diſmiſſion. Perhaps William ſuſ- 


 pedted that correſpondence which the earl is known to 


have maintained. with. James ? ; but his diſgrace has been 
chiefly attributed to his . connexion with the 
princeſs Anne, whom he ruled by the medium of his in- 
triguing counteſs. 

New official arrangements were alſo made in Scot- 


land. Theearl of Melville was removed from the poſt of 
ſecretary of ſtate to. that of keeper of the privy ſeal ; and 


Sir ſohn Dalrymple (fon of the. viſcount of Stair), and 
James Johnſton, were appointed conjunct ſecretaries. | 
Some of the Jacobites, who pretended to have become. 
converts to the new government, were now introduced 
into places of truſt ; but their influence did net enable 


them to protect the Highlanders of 8 
. of the court. 
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The earl of Breadalbane had been authoriſed to treat * 2 


wich ſuch of the Highland clans as had not ſubmitted, and 
had received from England about 12.000 pounds, which 
he had been directed to diſtribute among them. He met 
with ſucceſs in his commiſſion; and a proclamation was 
iſſued, offering indemnity to all who ſhould ſwear al- 


legiance to William by. a certain day. Cameron of. 


Lochiel, and other northern chieftains, now conſented 
to acknowledge the authority of that prince ; but Mac- 
donald, laird of Glencoe, though he agreed to a ceſſation 
of arms, delayed his compliance with the demand reſpect- 
ing the oath. Before the expiration, however, of the ulti- 
mate day affigned, he repaired to Fort-William to com- 
plete his ſubmiſſion. The governor of that fortreſs re- 
ferred him to the ſheriff of Argyle-ſhire, as a magiſtrate 
who might legally adminiſter the oath to hum ; but the 
badneſs of the roads, the inclemency of the weather, and 
a day's detention in cuſtody, ſo retarded his motions, that, 
when he arrived at Inverary, the limited time had elap- 
ſed. Though the ſheriff, for that reaſon, was at firſt in- 
clined to refuſe him the privilege of ſwearing, the ſup- 
plications and the tears of the alarmed chieftain at length 
ſoftened the reluctance of the magiſtrate, and induced 
him not only to grant the deſired favor, but to caution 
the governor againſt the exerciſe of any rigor towards 
the clan of Glencoe, till further inſtructions ſhould 
have been received from the king or his miniſters *. 
The tardy ſubmiſſion of the Jacobite laird was not 
admitted as valid ; and the ſheriff was reprimanded 
for having ſuffered him to take the oath after the ap- 
pointed time. The earl of Breadalbane, who che- 
riſhed a private reſentment againſt the laird, urged the 


8. nene inquire into 
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D. king to treat him and his followers with the utmoſt 
ſeverity ; and Sir John Dalrymple promoted the ſame 


purpoſe with barbarous zeal, inveighing againſt the tribe 
of Glencoe as a ſet of incorrigible depredators and 


abandoned ruffians, and repreſenting the extirpation of 


that guilty clan as an act of charity and clemency to 
others. William was prevailed on by the ſecretary to 


ou 11.fign a paper, directing Sir Thomas Levingſton, com- 


mander of the army in North-Britain, to march againſt 
thoſe Scots who had not ſworn allegiance by the pre- 
ſcribed day, and deſtroy them by fire and ſword, unleſs 


they ſhould conſent to take the oath without further de- 
lay; in which caſe, the lives and fortunes of the infe- 


riors ſhould be ſpared, but only the lives of the leaders. 


In the letters which accompanied theſe inſtructions, 
Dalrymple expreſſed his joy at Macdonald's neglect of 


regular ſubmiſſion, and ſignified his deſire that the tribe 
of Glencoe might be ſperdily and completely rooted out. 
He ſoon after procured another warrant, doubly ſigned 


Juan. 16. b the king; containing, beſides a rene wal of the form- 


er orders, an intimation, that, if this tribe could conve- 


niently be ſeparated from the reſt, it would be a proper 


vindication of public juſtice to extirpate ſuch a neſt of 


_ thieves. Levingſton communicated theſe orders, as well as 


the private directions of the ſecretary (which particularly 


enjoined that no priſoners ſhould be taken), to the chief 


officers of the army; and captain Campbell of Glenlyon 
was detached with a party of ſoldiers to the valley inha- 
bited by the devoted clan ?. 

The Highlanders of Glencoe entertained no ſuſpicion 
of the dark machinations of the court; but, ſuppoſing 
that the intruders had come among them for the conve- 
mience of quarters, received them with kindneſs, and 
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treated them with hoſpitality. Macdonald and Campbell, 

and their reſpective attendants, aſſociated, near a 8 
night, with all the appearances of amity. An infamous 
ſcene of treachery then enſued. Before day-break, a 


lieutenant, with an armed party, requeſted and obtained Rb. 13. 


admittance into the bed-chamber of the unfortunate laird, 
who was inſtantly ſhot by theſe military ruffians, while 
his wife was inſulted and ſtripped. About thirty-five of 
his dependents were murdered at the ſame time ; and the 
remainder of the tribe would have been ſubjected to the 
ſame fate, had not the flow approach of another body 
of ſoldiers to the valley given time to the friends of the 
deceaſed to make their eſcape. The habitations of the 
obnoxious Scots were deſtroyed by fire ; and their cattle 
and goods were carried off by the aſſaſſins . 

From this narrative of a maſſacre which reflects diſ- 
grace on the reign of William, it appears that the chief 
projector of it was Sir John Dalrymple ; that the king 
was prepoſſeſſed againſt the laird and clan of Glencoe 
by the ſuggeſtions of that vindictive miniſter-; and that, 
though he affected a deſire of extending mercy to all his 
Scottiſh ſubjects, notwithſtanding their delay in accept- 
ing the offer of indemnity, he inſinuated, in his ſecond 
warrant, a wiſh for the extirpation of the above-men-' 
tioned tribe, if any plauſible pretence could be found for 
proceeding to ſuch extremities. It has been aſſerted by 
an epiſcopal advocate of William **, that his orders in 
this affair * carried nothing in om: that was in any 
* ſort blameable; but, even if we exclude the extirpa- 
tory clauſe from our conſideration, his orders for de- 
ſtroying by fire and ſword ſuch as refuſed to recogniſe 
his authority in form, merit our cenſure for their inhu- 
man rigor ; a ſeverity which might rather have been 


10. Burner, vol. i. beck Lid: ot William lit ad annum 1692. 
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A. P. expected from the leader of a licentious army; than 
__ from a prince who has been panegyriſed for extraordi- 
nary mildneſs and moderation. The - ſame prelate af- 
firms, that the king ſigned the papers without knowing 

that Macdonald had taken the requiſite oath ; but it is 

far from being probable, that Dalrymple, who muſt 

have been acquainted with the imperious temper of his 
maſter, and who had early intelligence of the tranſac- 
tions of the north, would have preſumed to conceal from 
him an important circumſtances which he had ample 
time to know before he adviſed William to flue the 
ſecond warrant, in which alone any mention was made 

of the tribe of Glencoe._ The friends of the ſecretary 
have aſcribed the ſame want of information to Vim; 

but, if he really had no certain knowledge of the fact 

till after the ſecond paper had been ſent, it appears, from 

his own confeſſion, that he knew of it a fortnight before 

the maſſacre **. Upon the whole, the king's concern 

in this affair was certainly reprehenſible; but the con- 
duct of the maſter of Stair (as Dalrymple was then 
ſtyled) was more culpable, in giving poſitive inſtruc- 

tions for the treacherous murder of an unarmed tribe. 

While the odium of this meaſure diminiſhed the 

king's popularity, and ſwelled the tide of clamor which 

the diſa ffected poured out againſt him, his throne was 
expoſed to danger from an invaſion which the French 
monarch had for ſome time meditated in the cauſe of 
James, and for which he had made great preparations 
during the winter. The ſecret applications of the de- 
graded prince had lately increaſed the number of his 

, friends in England ; and he had even added to the To- 
| ries of his party ſome Whigs of conſiderable influence, 
who repined at William's encouragement of their ad- 
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verſaries. Among others, admiral Ruſſel, though he A. 
had been highly diſtinguiſhed by the king, wreacherouſly ** 
engaged to exert his endeavours for the reſtoration of his 
rival , to whoſe expulſion he had contributed, and from 
whom he had leſs reaſon to expect any permanent fa- 
vor or confidence, The number and the intereſt of the 
Engliſh mal-contents, and the force which Lewis had | 
reſolved to employ in the projected enterpriſe, gave 
James ſtrong hopes of ſucceſs ; and, to pave the way 
for the general ſubmiſſion of his revolted ſubjects, he 
prepared a declaration, which he directed his partiſans 
to circulate at a proper ſeaſon. In this paper **, he ex- 
patiated on the injuſtice and tyranny of the #/urper ; pro- 
miſed to maintain the church of England, follow the ad- 
vice of parliament, adhere to the maxims of the conſti- - 
tution, and promote, by his conſtant care, the honor and 
proſperity of the nation; and offered full pardon to all, 
except a few individuals, among whom he inſerted the 
names of ſome of his preſent friends, that he might the 
better enable them to deceive and betray William. As he 
intended to command the invading army in perſon, he 
repaired in the ſpring to the port of La Hogue, and 
was impatiently deſirous of an worth: of commen- 
cing his expedition. 
Though William was, for ſome time, ignorant of the 
particular object of the French preparations, he made 


extraordinary efforts for the early equipment of a large 


13. Macpherſon's Original Papers. | 

14. State Trads, publiſhed in 1705, vol. ii. 

15. Before he went to the rendezvous, he ſent a letter to his late 
privy counſellors in England, to ſeveral ladies, and alſo to Chamber- 
lain, the celebrated accoucheur, deſiring their preſence at the caſtle of 
St. Germain, that they might be witneſſes of the expected delivery of 
his queen, whoſe pregnancy, on a former occaſion, had been injurt- 

| oully doubted : but none of the perſons to whom he applied accepted 
the i invitation. State Tractt. | 
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A. D. fleet; and, after his arrival in Holland, he: wee equally 
Abe aſſiduous in expediting the naval armaments. of his 


countrymen. When he had received certain intelligence 
of the intended invaſion, he ſent over frequent inſtruc- 
tions to the queen, that no meaſures of ſecurity or de- 
ſence might be neglected. She ordered the militia to be 
ſpeedily embodied; countermanded the embarkation of 
ſeveral regiments deſtined to join the continental army; 
ſent to Ireland for additional forces; detached two ſqua- 
drons to cruiſe near the evaſt of France; and com- 
manded Ruſſel to put to ſea with the utmoſt diſpatch. 
She banifhed all catholics from the metropolis ; ſeiſed 
the perſons, arms, and horſes, of ſuſpected individuals; 
and iſſued a proclamation for the ſpeedy re- aſſembling of 


the parliament. | 


May. 


Among others who were apprehended by the queen's 
order on ſuſpicion of treaſon, were the earl of Marlbo- 
rough and the biſhop of Rocheſter (Dr. Thomas Sprat). 
The latter was examined before the council, under the 
charge of having entered into an aſſociation againſt the 
government; but he ſo effectually diſproved the accuſa- 
tion, and convinced his hearers of the villainy of Y oung, 
who had forged papers for his crimination, that he was 
declared innocent. The earl, who had been accuſed by 
the fame informer, was detained in the Tower for ſome 
weeks, before he was admitted to bail; and thoſe who 
had given ſecurity for him were not diſcharged from 
their recogniſance, till he had made an appeal to the 
houſe of lords in the following ſeflion *®. © 

The grand fleet of the French king was ſtill under the 
command of the count de Tourville, who was directed 
to cover the meditated deſcent. » Having in vain waited 
for the arrival of M. d'Eftrees with the Toulon ſqua- 
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anticipating the junction between the fleets of England 
and Holland ; but he learned, in his progreſs, that they 
had already accompliſhed that point, Though the 
obſcurity of the weather prevented him from tak- 


ing an accurate ſurvey of the combined armaments, - 


he was ſufficiently ſenſible of their great ſuperiority ; 
but, truſting perhaps to the diſaffection of many of the 
Engliſh officers to the cauſe of William, and appre- 
hending that a retreat might be attended with more 
danger than a ſudden and \ nag attack, he reſolved to 
give battle to the enemy. 

From the promiſes which Ruſſel had made to James, 


it might have been expected, that the Gallic friends of 


that prince would not have ſo ſeverely ſuffered as they 
did on the enſuing occaſion. But the admiral had no 
opportunity of promoting, to his. wiſh, the - cauſe in 
which he had recently embarked. He propoſed to the 
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queen a deſcent at St. Malo's, with the ſecret view of 


leaving a free paſſage to the French fleet; but this 


ſcheme was diſapproved and rejected. While he re- 


mained at St. Helen's, he ſent to court a loyal addreſs, 
ſigned by the principal officers of his fleet (but not by 
himſelf), in anſwer to an epiſtle which had been written 
to him in the queen's name by the earl of Nottingham, 
intimating her entire diſbelief of a prevailing report of 
the diſaffection of ſome of thoſe officers. Being ordered to 
adopt the reſolutions of a council of war, he failed towards 
the coaſt of Normandy with the Engliſh and Dutch 
fleets, and unexpectedly came in ſight of the French, the 
next morning, near Cape Barfleur. Their approach 
reduced him to the neceſſity of fighting; for, beſides his 
want of concert with his naval collegues, he had ſome 
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p. remains of Britiſh ſpirit, and was unwilling to ſuffer the 
| __— national honor to be tarniſhed by the ftigma of a re- 
treat. He therefore formed his line, and made the uſual 
preparations for a conflict. The number of Engliſh 

| ſhips of the line exceeded 60; and the Dutch had above 

30. Vice-admiral Delaval, and rear-admiral Shovel, 

conducted the xed ſquadron under Ruſſel; and Sir John 
Aſhby, aſſiſted by Rooke and Carter, had the immedi- 
ate command of the blue diviſion. The chief com- 
manders of the Dutch fleet were Allemonde and Cal- 
lemberg. Of the hoſtile navy, which did not amount to 
50 fail of the line, the principal conductors, under the 
count de Tourville, were the marquis d' Amfreville, and 
May 19. The French began the engagement, their main body 
bearing down upon Ruſſel, and Tourville himſelf en- 
countering the particular ſhip of that commander. When 
the battle had continued above four hours, the weather 
became ſo foggy that both parties deſiſted from firing. 
On the diſperſion of the fog, the French ſhips were diſ- 
covered in the act of making a haſty retreat. The 
count had fought with ſpirit: but though his centre had 
been aſſiſted by about two-thirds of his rear, it was ſtill 
inferior to Ruſſel's diviſion ; and he found it expedient 
| ta retire. The victorious Engliſh chaſed the fugitives 
till the morning ; but neither in that interval, nor in 
the combat, did they take or deſtroy a ſingle ſhip. The 
blue ſquadron had ſcarcely any ſhare in the engage- 
ment, Aſhby contenting himſelf with holding a part of 
the French rear in check. Near the cloſe of the day, 
however, rear-admiral Carter briſkly. engaged the foe 
wich a part of the blue; but he loſt his life in the action, 
conjuring the captain of his ſhip, with his laſt words, 

to continue the fight to extremity. Here alſo the Eng- 


| liſh had the advantage. With regard to the Dutch 
5 fleet, 
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fleet, which formed the van of the combined armaments, A — 


Allemonde does not ſeem to have ſhown much inclina- 
tion for the conflict; for, notwithſtanding” ſome diſad- 
vantage in point of wind, he had, in all probability, an 


opportunity of exerting himſelf more effectually againſt | 


a ſquadron which did not equal a moiety of his own, 
than to have ſuffered it to eſcape 1 . OR than 
his veſſels ſuſtained *7. 

The following day was unproductive of any remark- 
able circumſtance. But, on the ſecond day after the 
combat, Sir Ralph Delaval, being ordered to attempt the 
deſtruction of three large veſſels which had fought re- 
fuge in the bay of Cherbourg, haſtened thither, and, in 
the midſt of a warm cannonade, reconnoitred the poſi- 
tion of the enemy, though he deferred the execution of 
his enterpriſe till the next morning. He then employed 
three fire-ſhips on this hazardous ſervice. Notwith- 


ſanding an inceſſant fire from the French ſhips, and 


from a fort, the aſſailants burned two“ of the former, 
with the loſs of one of their own veſſels, Having bat- 


tered the third ſhip till ſhe ceaſed to reſiſt, the vice-ad- 


miral boarded her with his boats, and ſet her on fire. 
After this exploit, being joined by Aſhby's ſquardron 
and the Dutch fleet, which had chaſed the enemy with- 
out ſucceſs, he haſtened' in queſt of his admiral *?, 
Continuing the purſuit, Ruſſel reached the vicinity of 


La Hogue, where he found thirteen French ſhips of the 


line drawn up near the ſhore. As he thought it his 
duty to aim at the deſtruction of theſe, he commanded 
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vice · admiral Rooke to make the attempt. This officer, ztay 25. 


17. Burchet's Naval Hiſtory of Great - Britain. Ralph. 

18. Tourville's ſhip (the Soleil Royal), which he had quitted during 
the purſuit, was one of theſe, It was the largeſt veſſel ia the French 
navy, and carried I06 guns. | 
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finding that the depth of water was inſufficient for his 
large ſhips, e nployed his light frigates to cover the ap- 
proaches of the boats, which, being well manned, ad- 
vanced under his immediate conduct againſt the enemy. 
The attack required a great ſhare of intrepidity. The 


French veſſels were protected by two forts, as well as 


by ſeveral batteries; and many chaloupes were regu- 
larly ſtationed for the purpoſe of repelling che aſſailants. 
Regardleſs of theſe obſtacles, the Engliſh proceeded to the 


charge ; routed the chaloupes with great facility ; and, 


boarding ſix of the ſhips, quickly ſet fire to them. On the 
ſucceeding day, fix others were conſumed by the ſame 
means; and the thirteenth was ſunk *?. Some tranſ- 
ports 8 ſtore-ſhips were alſo deſtroyed. Few of the 


French either loſt their lives on this occaſion, or were 


made priſoners ; for the proximity of the ' ſhore faci- 
btated their eſcape. This ſcene was witneſſed by James 
himſelf, who felt extreme mortification at the diſappoint- 
ment of his hopes, and at the great loſs ſuſtained by his 
royal confederate. He was at the head of an army of 
near 20,000 men, principally Iriſh and French. Had 
the failing of the combined fleets from St. Helen's been. 
delayed for a few days, he might have conducted that 
force to England, and might probably have recovered his 
crown. His numerous friends were ready to receive 
him; and, though the majority of the inhabitants were 
ſill attached to thoſe principles which had aCtuated their 
minds when they promoted his depoſition, yet the king's 
abſence, the paucity of regular troops that remained in 


the kingdom, the diviſions in the cabinet, the factions 


among the people, and the treachery of many indivi- 
duals in high poſts, opened to him a fair proſpect of ſuc- 
2 But we do not concur with a modern writer 5 


20. Campbell's Lives of che cook rata: jam —Ralph, 
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(Who 
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{who has thrown ſome light on the hiſtory of this pe- 2 


riod) in ſuppoſing that the crown would have been 


transferred to James without conteſt. The ſpirit of the. 


nation was too high, and the public reſentment too 
ſtrong, to render it probable that he would have ſucceed- 
ed in his aims without bloodſhed. Whatever ſpecious 
promiſes he might make, he ſtill cheriſhed thoſe arbi- 


trary inclinations and bigoted - maxims which had 


prompted him to invade the libertæs and the religion of 
his late ſubjeCts ; and their conviction of this circum- 
ſtance, and knowledge of his incorrigible temper, would 
have animated them to a . though perhaps 1 in- 
effectual, oppoſition. 

The victorious admiral now returned to St. Helen's 


with a great part of the united fleets, the reſt being de- 


tached, under Aſhby and other commanders, to ſcour the 
channel. As ſoon as the queen was informed of his 


ſucceſs, ſhe rewarded the exertions of his men with 2 


preſent of 30,000 pounds, and diſtributed medals among 
the officers, as honorable teſtimonials of that courage and 
activity which had done ſuch injury to the French 
marine. She now thought it a favorable time for 
adopting tae ſcheme of a deſcent upon the coaſt of 
France ; and, when tranſports had been provided, about 
7000 ſoldiers were embarked for the expedition, under 
the command of the duke of Leinſter, grandſon of the 
celebrated Schomberg. It was propoſed that the fleet 
ſhould eſcort this army to St. Malo's, Breſt, or Roche- 
fort, and that not only the ſhips in the harbours, but the 


towns themſelves, ſhould be attacked. But the delay of 


preparation, the intrigues of Ruſſel, and the want of a per- 
tet union between the naval and military officers, pre- 


vented all attempts for the execution of the ſcheme ; and 


the whole armament, after a ſhort cryiſe, returned to 
| " | Portf- 
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and enemies; Vauban, as an aſſiſtant of Lewis; and 
Coehoorn, as the defender of a new fort which had been 
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Portfmouth, whence the forces were at length tranſport- 
ed to the Netherlands: 

The exploits of Cherbourg and La Hogue had not 
only extinguiſhed, in the minds of the Engliſh, the dread 
of an invaſion, but had infpired them with hopes of furth- 
er facceſs; and it was confidently expected, that ſuch 
additional blows would have been given to the navy of 
France, as would have rendered it unable, for a very 
long period, to cope with the power of England. But, 
when it was found that the remainder of the ſeaſon 
was loſt in inactivity; that the idea of a deſcent was 
ſoon relinquiſhed ; and that greater loſſes were felt by 
our merchants , from ſwarms of petty cruiſers and 


privateers, in this year of Gallic humiliation, than they 


had ſuſtained in 1690, when the French rode triumphant 


in the channel; mortification and OS ſucceeded to 


Joy and confidence. 

The principal operations of the contending armies are 
now to he related. The king of France opened the 
campaign in perſon with the fiege of Namur, one of 
the ſtrongeſt places in Europe. He proſecuted this enter- 
priſe with aboye 40,000 men ; while the veteran Lux- 
embourg, with another army, exceeding 60,000, cover- 
ed the ſiege. The garrifon conſiſted of about 10,000 
men ; and the citadel was remarkably ſtrong. The 
two greateſt engineers of the age were preſent as rivals 


conſtructed under his direction. The beſiegers acted 
with ſuch vigor and dexterity, that, on the ſeventh day 


May 26. after the trenches had been opened, the citizens ſurren- 


dered, on condition of the maintenance of their privi- 
leges. The king of England was then advancing at the 
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head 
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head of the confedarates ; and he encamped, with about 22 


80,000 men, near the river Mehaigne, which ſeparated "*** 
him from the forces of Luxembourg. He was deſirous 


of attacking the enemy; but the ſtrength of the mare- 


ſchal's poſition, and his judicious conduct, conſpired, 
with a continuance of rainy weather, to deprive Wil- 


liam of ſuch an opportunity as he wiſhed. While the 


latter lingered in his camp, the French king vigilantly 
ſuper-intended the efforts of the beſiegers, who found 
conſiderable difficulty in the reduction of the new fort. 
At length, having gained the. covered way by a fierce 
aſſault, during which Coehoorn was dangerouſly wound- 
ed, they reduced their adverſaries to a defire of capitula- 
tion. Honorable terms were granted by Lewis ; and 
he was equally favorable to the occupants of the cita- 


del, when, after. a leſs obſtinate defence than might have June 20. 


deen expected, they offered to ſurrender that fortreſs *4. 

The conqueſt of Namur tranſported Lewis with joy. 
He immediately ſent a vain-glorious letter to the arch- 
biſhop of Paris, ordering a public thankſgiving ; and, 
defiſting from his military labors, triumphantly returned 
to Verſailles, The poetical flatterers of his court ex- 
tolled his ſucceſs in extravagant terms, and ſpoke of the 
reduction of a place of ſuch importance, in the view of a 
numerous hoſt, commanded by a prince of great military 
reputation, as an achievement which would immortaliſe 
the fame of their ſovereign, and claſs him among the 
moſt illuſtrious heroes of ancient or of modern timer 


But it is well known, A 


in his compoſition. 
Having joined his forces to the acts dels hides 


duced Namur, Lamembourg: became ſuperior to his 
royal opponamt ; hut be 2 — by de- 
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. — taching confiderable bodies to other quarters, and by 
leaving a ſtrong garriſon in the conquered city. Wil- 
liam. alſo ſent off a, part of his force; but he was ſoon 
duke of Hanover, who, in the hope of obtaining the 
dignity of an iwpenal elector, had engaged to aſſiſt the 
- emperor againſt che Turks, and to coroperate with the 
allies in the Netherlands. The maxeſchal having re- 
mover into Hainault, and poſted himſelf near the village 
of Steenkirk, the king, who had been miſinformed with 
regard to the, advantages of his poſt, reſolved to attack 
fuly 24. him. The prince of Wirtemberg advanced with a body 
of Engliſſi infantry and ſome Daniſh battalions, and en- 
gaged the French with: ſuch reſolution, that he gained 
poſſoſſion of one of their batteries, and filled their right 
wing with confuſion; but the ſuccours which their ge- 
neral opportunely ſent to that wing, produced, after a 
fierce: conteſt, the repulſe of the aſſailants. For the ſup- 
port of the latter, William ordered count Solmes to ſend. 
a ſtrong; reinforcement from the centre; an order which 
was ſo negligently obeyed, that the: prince's divifion 
greatly ſuffered, The other bodies of the two armies; 
had little concern in the engagement, which at length 
terminated to the diſadvantage of the confederates, of 
whom at leaſt 3000 appear to have been ſlain. Among 
theſe, were: many officers of diſtinction; particularly, 
the gallant and virtuous. Mackay, Sir John Lanier, Sir 
ef the vanquiſhed were wounded or made priſoners. 
The loſs of the victors nearly equaled that of their ad- 
verſanes ;; and the prince de Turenne, and ſeveral other 
diſtinguiſhed: perſons, were among ths ſlain. William's 
retreat was conducted with remarkable order; and Lux- 
| ae * g eee 
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glory of his ſucceſs by an attack of the. . %S 
foe *5. g 
Far tems hoch before uml abb the bans - 
kirk, a court-martial was holden in the camp of the al- 
lies, for the trial of the chevalier de Grandval, a native 
of Picardy. This delinquent was accuſed of having 
conſpired againſt the life of William, and was condemn- 
| ed to death for that crime. In the ſentence which the 
court pronounced againſt him, it was ſtated, that he, in 
conjunction with Du Mont, Leefdale, and colonel Par- 
ker, had engaged to aſſaſſinate the king, in conſideration 
of a reward from the marquis de Barbeſieux, who had 
ſucceeded Louvois as ſecretary of ſtate in France; and 
that the court of St. Germain approved and encouraged 
this nefarious ſcheme. - But we have ſufficient reaſan 
for believing, that James, though eager to take every 
ſtep which might contribute to the dethronement of his 
rival, diſcountenanced and rejected all ſanguinary pro- 
poſals againft that prince ; and, though the concern of 
Barbeſieux in ſuch a ſcheme is leſs improbable, and was 
peremptorily affirmed by Grandval and his accompl'ces, 
it cannot be credited upon the ſole evidence of thoſe who 
might have been prompted to brand the French court 
with a foul ſtigma, in the hope of obtaining mercy from 
the great enemy of Lewis. Du Mont and Leefdale eſ- 
caped puniſhment by their teſtimony againſt the cheva-= 
lier, who ſuffered the death of a traitor in the camp. Ag 3+ 
Near the cloſe of the campaign, the forces under the 
duke of Leinſter arrived at Oſtend, and were joined by 
2 detachment from the grand army. Having gained 
poſſeſſion of Furnes and Dixmuyde, they ſtrengthened 
e e es ay el 
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* the achacent diſtricts. Count Hoorn, a Dutch officer; 


was appointed governor of theſe conqueſts; but, as ſoon 
2s they were menaced with an attack from the enemy, he 

abandoned both. No other events that deſerve mention 
occurred at this period in the Netherlands, except a 


| Kiirmiſh in which the Liegeois diſtinguiſhed themſelves, 
and the bombardment of Charleroi by Bouffſerb. This 


generaſ did not deſiſt from his operations till he heard of 
the approach of the elector of Bavaria, who had been 
jntruſted by the court of Spain with the government of 
the Low Countries, and had taken the command of the 
allied army on the return of William to Holland 7. 


The war languiſhed on the Rhine, till the ſummer 


had nearly elapſed. Two engagements then togk place; 


ir one of which, near Spire, the marquis de Feuquieres, 


with an inferior force, repulſed the Imperialiſts; and, in 


the other, the mareſchal de Lorge overpowered a body 
of horſe commanded by the regent duke of Wirtemberg. 


This prince was made priſoner in the action; and the 
—_ was furiouſly ravaged by the victorious general. 
To the ſouthward of the Alps, the confederates great- 

ly out-mmbered the French, who therefore reſolved to 
avoid offenfive hoſtilities. The duke of Savoy, taking 
advantage of the weakneſs of his enemies, directed a 
part of his army to watch their principal garriſons, and 
keep Catinat in check; and, with the main body, pre- 
pared for an invafion of France. He entered Dauphine 
in the ſummer, reduced ſeveral towns, and gained con- 
ſiderable ſpoils. Schomberg, Who {till attended him as 
the repreſentative of William, and as the commander of 
the Vaudois and Huguenots who were paid by that 


prince und the Dutch, promulrated = declaration in the 


kane of his maſter, inviting * n to rep his 
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endeavours for the accompliſhment of thoſe purpoſes for A. O. 
which alone he had authoriſed his foroes to enter the do-- 1699” 
minions of Lewis; namely, the reſtoration of the pri- 
vileges of the nobility, the parliaments, and the people, 
and the revival of the edi of Nantes. Many of- thoſe 
who had been conſtraim̃ed, by the terrors of perſecution, 
to renounce the proteſtant faith, joined the invaders on 
this occaſion; but the jealouſy of the duke of Savoy in- 
duced. him to diſcourage the views of Schomberg,” who 


hoped to meet with an.opportunity of fomenting a for- 
midable inſurrection in France. The Germans in the 


duke's army committed horrible devaſtations in their- 

march, in retaliation of the cruelties with which the 

French had marked their way (ſome years before) in 
the Palatinate. An. indiſpoſition which ſeiſed the duke 

ſtopped his progreſs, and contributed, with the diſſenſions 

which aroſe among his forces, to accelerate his depar- 

ture. Heevacuated the captured towns, and returned to 

his own territories **, 

| Between the troops of France and Soeia: an the Gone 

tiers, there were no hoſtilities worthy of notice. But it 

il be proper to mention, that the ſovereign of the lat- 

ter kingdom, at the end of the campaign, concluded a 

convention with the king of England and the ſtates-ge- og, 

neral, ſtipulating that he would employ ſixteen ſhips of 

the line in the Mediterranean, on condition of their 

equipment of an equal number for the ſame ſervice O. 


28. Boyer.—Burnet. 
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Beek 12 75 * * the mal-adais: ifration of 
| the Hibernian realm. — The French gain ſome naval 
advantages over the Engliſh and Dutch.—The ting 
mates another campaign. He loſes the battle of Landen. 

e confederates are alſo unſucceſsful in Piedmont. 
anon and en N in eee | 


2 Tauch the parliament, amidſt the dead of an in- 


vaſion, had been required to meet for the diſpatch of bu- 
ſineſs, that meaſure had been countermanded by the queen 
as ſoon as the public alarm had ſubſided ; and, for 
eight months, the legillative body did not aſſemble. 
Soon after the king's arrival in England, a thankſgiving 
was ordered for the ſuccels of his naval ſubjects at La 
Hogue, for the failure of the conſpiracy againſt his life, 
and the diſappointment of the deſigns and attempts both of 


You. 4 his open and ſecret enemies. He opened the ſeſſion with a 


ſpeech which differed little in ſubſtance from ſome of his 
former harangues. The exorbitant power of France, 


and the neceſſity of oppoſing that power with ſtrenuous 
efforts and early preparations, formed the principal fea- 
tures of it; and a deſcent was particularly mentioned by 


him as one of the e N which the foe might be 
greatly injured. 

Both bales. 1 in this ſeſſion, exhibited an uncourtly 
ſpirit. . William's partiality to the Dutch and other fo- 
reigners, his repulſive manners, and his occaſional ex- 
ertions of high prerogative, had given general diſguſt ; 
and the little advantage which had been gained except 
at La Hogue) during the whole war, after an extra» 
o Te» ordinary 
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ordinary conſumption of treaſure, furniſhed anvrher 2 
ground of diſſatisfaction. | | 

The firſt debate concerned the freedom of the fubjeR, 
which had been violated in the caſe of the earls of Marl- 
borough, Huntingdon, and Scarſdale, who had not only 
deen detainedin priſon, by an artifice of law, after they 
had applied for the benefit of the Azbeas torpus act, but, 
when they were releaſed, had been obliged to continue 
their bail. Of this treatment they complained to the 
houſe of lords; and, after ſeveral diſcuffions of the al- 
fair, it was reſolved, that no individual, commited for 
high treaſon, ſhould either be remanded to priſon after 
having ſued for a writ of Aabeas corpus, or be continued 
upon bail, unleſs it ſhould be proved that there were two 
witneſſes againſt him, who could not then come for- 
ward. This order was regiſtered as a ſtanding rule by 
which the judges were to be guided. The houſe then 
debated the mode of procuring the diſcharge of the ſecu- 
ities given by the three peers, and would not proceed tg 
any other buſineſs till Ge king had granted that de- 
mand *, 
| The commons, though they honored Ruſſel with a 
yote of thanks for his late maritime exploits, ordered 
him, as well as the lords of the admiralty; to give an ac- 
count of the affairs of the fleet, that they might be ena- 
bled to judge who were the perſons moft deſerving of 
blame for the neglect of profecuting the victory, the 
poſtponement of the intended deſcent, and the fmall de- 
gree of protection which our trade had received, The 
admiral aſſured the houſe, that there had been no defici- 
ency of endeavours on his part, and that his conduct 
had been directed by the advice of a council of war, 
dir John Aſhby, being accuſed of having negligently 
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D. purſued the enemy, was ſummoned to the bar; and, be- 
ing interrogated on the ſubject, juſtified himſelf by al- 
leging the danger to which his ſhips would have been 
expoſed by a cloſe purſuit through the difficult paſſages 
into which the French ventured amidſt the conſternation 
of a defeat. The commons readily admitted his vindi- 
cation, as well as that of Ruſſel ; and, though, after va- 
rious papers had been received from the board of admi- 


ralty, it was voted by a grand committee, that the king 
ſhould be adviſed to employ men of known experience 
In that department, the houſe thought proper to reject 


this vote. The delay of the preparations for a deſcent 
being imputed by Ruſſel to the earl of Nottingham, that 
miniſter was warmly attacked, and cenſured by impli- 
cation in a vote of the houſe, which, however, was car- 
ried only by a majority of one. The earl recriminated 
on the admiral ; and the peers imparted to the commons 
| ſome papers which tended to the ſupport of the ſecretary's 
aſſertions ; but this communication ſerved only to draw 
from the lower houſe an unanimous reſolution in favor 
of Ruſſel, intimating that he had . behaved with fidelity, 
courage, and conduct. 

William's encouragement of foreigners, particularly 
in the army, occafioned ſevere reflexions in both houſes. 


Various motions were made with a view of checking that 
 partiality ; and, though ſome of theſe were defeated by 


the efforts of the court, the peers at length voted an ad- 


A. D. dreſs, defiring that Engliſh ſoldiers might be commanded 
7693 only by their countrymen : but the king difregarded this 


advice. 


Jo reſtrain the parliamentary influence of the court, 


the commons paſſed a bill for ſecuring the freedom and 
impartiality of their proceedings, by ordaining that ſugh 
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individuals as ſhould accept any office under govern- A. D. 
ment, after being choſen merabers of a future parhament, n. 
ſhould be expelled. In the other houſe, the friends of 
this bill, among whom the earl of Mulgrave particularly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, carried it through ſeveral ſtages ; 7 
but it was ultimately thrown out by a majority of two 
peers. This rejection was followed by a proteſt, which 
was ſigned, among other names, by the duke of Cumber- 
land (George of Denmark), whoſe princeſs continued 
in diſgrace, and had been deprived of her guards by or- 
der of the queen, for refuſing to diſmiſs the counteſs of 
Marlborough from her ſervice. 

On the failure of the bill againſt place-men, thoſe 
who had ſupported it in the upper houſe patroniſed, 
with equal warmth, a bill which was introduced by the 
earl of Shrewſbury, for abridging the prerogative of the 
crown with regard to parliaments. Beſides providing 
for an annual ſeſſion, the earl's bill directed that a new 
parliament ſhould be triennially ſummoned, after the 
cloſe of the preſent, which (it was ſtipulated) ſhould not 
be protracted beyond the beginning of the following 
year, The lords, having agreed to this bill, ſent it to 
the commons, among whom it was ſtrongly conteſted. 
As it was conſonant with the eſtabliſhed principles of the 
Whigs, it was chiefly encouraged by the members of 
that party; but many of tneie were as much ſtimulated 
to the ſupport of it by jeai.. ſy and reſentment, as they were 
by conſcientious motives. It would not, however, have 
paſſed the ordea] of the houſe, had not many diſcontent- 
ed Tories concurred in promoting it. The principal 
Whigs who ſpoke in defence of it were Howe, Pelham, 
Foley, Harley, and Herbert; and, among the Tories, the 
chief advocates for it were Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave 
and Sir Thomas Clarges. The moſt diſtinguiſhed 
ſpeakers who oppoſed it were Sir Edward Seymour, 


Heneage 
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4D D. Heneage Finch, Sir Richard Temple, Sir John Lowther, 


and (the licentious poet) Sir Charles Sedley. When this 
bill was preſented to the king, he refuſed his ſanction to 
it, regardleſs of the murmurs which ſuch conduct might 


produce. 


The members of ae in the two houſes, had 
endeavoured to procure the appointment of a joint com- 


mittee, which ſhould be authoriſed to conſider of the 


. of the nation, and propoſe various points of coun- 
el to be given to the king. Though this ſcheme was 


- Teprobated by the peers, as an encroachment on the exe- 


cutive power, they ventured to give occaſional advice; 


for, beſides their remonſtrance againſt foreigners, they 


voted-an addreſs on the mal-adminiftration of Ireland, 


The grounds of this complaint we will briefly ſtate. 


After the peace of Limerick, the lords Juſtices of Ire- 


land profeſſed to aim at the regular ſettlement and juſt 
government of a country which had felt all the miſeries 


of war. But it appears that they did nat adhere to their 
profeſſions, or diſpenſe that juſtice and protection to 
which the people were lawfully entitled. On the con- 


trary, they are ſaid to have exhibited ſtriking inſtances of 
oppreſſion and rapacity, and to have dif played the violence 


. of tyranny, rather than the mild equity of conſtitutional 
adminiſtration. Though the arrival of the lord- lieutenant 


Sydney was expected to operate towards the redreſs of 
flagrant grievances, that hope was m a great meaſure 
fruſtrated. He paid more attention to the ſuppoſed pre- 


| rogatives of the crown, than to the privileges of the peo- 


ple. In a parliament which he opened at Dublin, he in- 
ſiſted on the aſſent of the commons to two bills of taxa- 
tion which had been ſent from England. One of theſe 


they conſented to adapt, on condition that their accept- 
467 | | 
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ance of it ſhould not prejudice their right of preparing A.D. 


money- bills; but they rejected the ſecond, and alſo with- 
held their aſſent from ſeveral other bills of importance, 
which had been tranſmitted from the ſame kingdom. 
Sydney made a formal proteſt againſt their proceedings, 
which he condemned as invaſions of the rights of the 
crown ; and abruptly cloſed the ſeſſion. Sir Francis 
Brewſter, Slone, and other members, now came over to 


England, to complain of the miſgovernment of Ireland: The 


accounts which they gave were deemed worthy of credit by 
the two houſes at Weſtminſter; each of which preſented | 


a a remonſtrance to the king on the ſubject of Hibernian Mar: 9- 


grievances. The lords, in their addreſs, afferted that 
there had been great abuſes in the diſpoſal and manage- 
ment of the forfeited eſtates ; that the charter of Dub- 
lin had been violated ; that ſeveral perſons accuſed of 
murder had been put to death without proof, while an- 
other, whoſe guilt was known, eſcaped with impunity ; 
that the proteſtants had been deprived of the benefit of 
the law againſt thoſe catholics who were not included in 
the late treaty ; and that the quarters of the army had 
not been paid. The commons, in their remonſtrance, 
mentioned other particulars of miſmanagement and oppreſ- 
ſion. William anſwered theſe repreſentations by a pro- 
miſe of applying ſpeedy remedies to the objects of com- 
plaint ; but he did not gratify the public with by a ſtrict 
ormance of his promiſe “. 

Though the two houſes were, in many reſpeCts, ad- 
verſe to the court, they granted ample ſupphes for the 
continuance of the war. For the navy, 1,926, 516 
pounds were voted ; and, for the army, /2,090, 563 
pounds: and, as the poll-tax of the laſt ſeſſion had pro- 

duced leſs than the eſtimated ſum, 7 50,000 pounds were 
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A. D. now appropriated to the compenſation of that deficien- 


1693 


6. Burnet.— Ralph. 


cy. The. means of carrying theſe votes into effect 
aroſe from an augmentation of the land- tax, and from 


additional duties on various commodities. A million of 


the ſupply was obtained by a new method. It Was 
agreed, that ſuch perſons as ſhould ſubſcribe towards it, 
without ſtipulating for the benefit of ſurvivance, ſhould 
receive an annuity for life, conſiſting. of the intereſt of 


the ſum advanced, at the rate of 14 per cent.; but that, 


if they ſhould engage for a ſhare of the intereſt of thoſe 


ſubſcribers whom they might chance to ſurvive, they 


ſhould only be entitled to 7 per cent.; the principal, in 
either caſe, being wholly ſunk 5. | 

An attempt was made, in the upper houſe, to obſtruct 
the completion of the ſupplies. The marquis of Hali- 
fax, and the earls of Shrewſbury and Mulgrave, ſtrenu- 
ouſly ſupported, with that view, the right of the peers to 


tax themſelves for their eſtates, and procured the aſſent 


of the houſe to a motion for adding a clauſe of this na- 
ture to the land-tax bill. The commons were hi ghly 
incenſed at ſuch an encroachment; and, having de- 
manded a conference, inſiſted on their ſole right of ad- 
juſting every point which related to taxation. The 
marquis and his aſſociates endeavoured to delay the de- 
termination of the diſpute, on pretence of examining 
precedents; but the peers, being deſirous of appeaſing 
the offended commons, conſented. to relinquiſh the ob- 
noxious clauſe, though not without an intimation {of 
their firm opinion that they had a right to inſiſt on it; 
2 right which they only waved, in conſideration of the 
urgent ſtate of affairs. 


5. Leſt any ſubſcriber ſhould obtain an exorbitant annuity by his 
good fortune in ſurviving others, no individual was allowed to receive, 
at any time, above 1c,000 pounds per annum, 
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I The moſt important acts of this ſeſſion remain to be => 


bene Theſe were, a new act for the examina- 
tion of the national accounts, one for preventing mali- 
cious informations in the court of King's-Bench, ſeve- 
ral others for the partial reform of legal proceſs, one 
for the recovery of | the Greenland trade, and another 
for continuing the office of a licenſer of the preſs. The 
laſt act was ſtrongly, but ineffeftually, oppoſed by the 
marquis of Halifax and other peers. Of the unfiniſhed 
bills, the chief were thoſe which reſpectively tended to 
the regulation of trials for treaſon, and the modification 
of the trade to the Eaſt-Indies 7. . 

When the two houſes had completed that buſineſs 


7 


Ly 


which was moſt agreeable to the king, he diſmiſſed Mar. 14. 


them by another prorogation, and prepared for his de- 
parture from England. Among the official changes 


which he made about this time, he deprived Ruſſel of the 


command of the fleet, being influenced to this ſtep by 


the diſſenſion between that officer and the acting miniſ- 
ter Nottingham, rather than by any ſuſpicion of his ſe- 
cret negotiations with James. The admiral, however, 
was not wholly diſcarded from the royal ſervice; for he 
obtained the poſt of treaſurer of the chamber. The 
fleet was ſubjected to the joint authority of Killigrew, 


7. In this ſeſſion, the peers held a court in Weſtminſter hall for the 
trial of lord Mohun, who had been accuſed of the murder of Mont- 
fort, a popular theatrical performer. As it appeared that one Hill was 
the author of the deed, his lordſhip, though he in ſome meaſure abet- 
ted the violence of the allaſſin, was acquitted by a majority of 5g 
voices. 

About the ſame time, ths comment welengnltacrest of colegiiine 
reſpecting a publication entitled © King William and Queen Mary 


Conquerors, and condemned it to the flames as a work of danger- 


ous canſequence to the liberties of the ſubject. A paſtoral letter, in 
which biſhop Burnet had infnuared a ſim lar doctrine, was alſo pow 
licly'burned. 75; 1221 n 70 
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Delaval, and Shovel; the two firſt of whom, - though 
they were inclined to the ſupport of the late king's 
cauſe, were alſo appointed commiſſioners of the admi- 


ralty, on the removal of lord-Cornwallis and fir Richard 


Onſlow. The prefent director of this board was ſir 
John Lowther, who had before preſided in the treafury. 
Sir John Trenchard became ſecretary of ſtate, in the 


room of lord Sydney; and the attorney-general, fir 


John Somers, was made keeper of the great fea}: and, as 


| theſe were eminent Whigs, their promotion had ſome 


April. 


effect in allaying the diſcontent of that pai ty. | 
The exiled prince ſtill kept a watchful eye over the 
affairs of England. He continued his correſpondence 
with ſome of the leading members of the two houſes, 
and with ſeveral of the ſervants of the crown; and, by 
the medium of his emiffaries, fomented the factions of 
the realm. He had ſent over the earl of Middleton to 
negotiate in his name, and ftrengthen his intereſt by 
agent had returned to France with fome articles to which 
the Engliſh friends of James demanded his aſſent. To 
forward” his reſtoration, he made thoſe conditions the 
baſis of a new declaration which he now iſſued, and 
which comprehended the moſt explicit promiſes of juſt 
and legal government, both in church and ſtate, accom- 
panied with the offer of full pardon and. indemnity to. all 


who had in any reſpect injured or oppoſed him. Some 


of thoſe who were employed in the diſperfion of this pa- 
per among the Engliſh, were apprehended, tried, and 
puniſhed by fine and the pillory. Another Jacobite, 
named Anderton, was tried for having printed two li- 
dels on the government, and put to death as a traitor: 
He was the firſt individual that ever ſuffered capital 
puniſhment in England for printing; and he was con- 
victed more upon preſumption than upon legal evidence. 

| | Seve- 
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Several perſons of the ſame party, who, under commiſ- A 
Gons from James, had cruiſed againſt the adherents of his 
rival, were proſecuted and hanged as pirates. Amidſt 
theſe proceedings againſt the enemies of William, a fla- 
gitious attempt was made by Whitney, a convicted 
malefactor, to fix the guilt of a conſpiracy on the earl 
of Lichfield and other diſaffected peers, who, he ſaid, 
had offered him a great reward as the price of regicide. 
But the ſalſehood of the charge was ſoon. detected; and 
the accuſer, who was prompted to. fabricate this plot by 
the hope of obtaining a releaſe from his ſentence, met 
with a juſt diſappointment *. 

Notwithſtanding the liberality with which the par- 
liament had provided for the exigencies of the war, the 


naval preparations were not proſecuted with the requi- 


ſite diligence. The delay, indeed, partly aroſe from want 
of men; but the negligence of the commiſſioners of the 
admiralty merited ſome degree of cenſure. When, at 
length, an ill-manned and ill-furniſhed fleet put to ſea, the 


three commanders of it received particular inſtructions to 


provide for the ſecurity of near 400 fail of mercantile veſ- 
ſels, principally Engliſh and Dutch, bound for Spain, Por- 
tugal, and the Levant ; ſome of which had been waiting 
above a year for a. convoy. With this ſquadron, the 
grand fleets of England and Holland, amounting to 
above 60 ſhips of the line, ſailed through the channel, 
and proceeded 50 leagues to the ſouth-weſt of Uſhant. 
No intelligence being then received of the enemy, Sir 
George Rooke was ordered, with 23 ſhips of war, to con- 
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bs 


voy the commercial fleet; and the main fleet returned to june 6. 


the mouth of the channel. Rooke ſteering towards the 
ſtrait of Gibraltar, left by the way, under a ſmall eſcort, 
thoſe veſſels which were bound to the neareſt ports 
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AD. When he arrived off Cape St. Vincent, he diſcovered 

= a part of the principal navy of France, which, under the 
. of the count de Tourville, had ſailed from 
Breſt before the r armaments had left St. He- 
len's ?. | 

The French had labored with ſuch zeal and alacrity 
in repairing the miſchievous conſequences of the affair 
of La Hogue, that they had equipped above 60 fail of 
the line ; and it was intended that this force ſhould be 
Joined by a conſiderable ſquadron from the Mediterra- 
nean. Tourville, with a view of effeCting the propoſed 
junction, and of ſurpriſing the Levant fleet, proceeded to 
the bay of Lagos, where he continued ſome weeks in 
| expectation of the arrival of M. d' Eſtrees from Toulon. 
The latter had not joined him when Rooke's ſqua- 
dron appeared. He immediately detached ſome of his 
ſhips to take an accurate ſurvey of the enemy ; and, as 
foon as he had received the deſired information, he pre- 
pared for an engagement. 

A council of war being called by Rooke, the reſult 
was a determination to haſten to Cadiz. In his pro- 
greſs, he ſeiſed a French fire-ſhip ; and, being miſin- 
formed by her captain with regard to the ſtrength of Tour- 
ville's fleet, and alſo deceived by the confuſion which 
ſeemed to prevail among the veſſels which he firſt ap- 
proached, he was encouraged to ſteer towards the foe. 

Jane 17. A; he advanced, he was enabled to diſcover the great 
ſuperiority of the count's force. He was inclined, 
however, to riſque a conflict; but, being diſſuaded 
from that attempt by his Dutch collegue, vice-admiral 
Vandergoes, he failed away, and ordered that ſuch mer- 
chant-men as were near the land ſhould ſeek refuge in 

Faro or ſome other port. The foremoſt diviſion of the 


* 
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French fon found an opportunity of encountering the 10 1 


neareſt ſhips of tHe retiring fleet ; on which occaſion, 
the obſtinate defence made by three Dutch men of war 
facilitated the eſcape of the reſt of Rooke's ſquadron, as 
well as of the majority of the commercial veſſels. Of 
the three Dutch ſhips, only one eſcaped capture. An 
| Engliſh man of war is ſaid to have been deſtroyed on 

the occaſion. Of the traders, about 60 were taken, 
ſunk, or burned. The French did not continue their 
- purſuit of Rooke; thus adding a ſtrong inſtance of 
negle& to the want of judgment which they had at firſt 
evinced, when they had an opportunity of nnn 
fleet of the enemy. 

As Toon as the Engliſh miniſtry had gained intelli- 
gence of the arrival of Tourville in the bay of Lagos, 
they had ſent repeated advices to Rooke to warn him of 
his danger; but the veſſels had not overtaken him. They 
alſo ordered Killigrew and. his 'two aſſociates, who 
had brought the grand fleet into Tor-bay, to fail with- 
out delay in queſt of Sir George. The admirals pleaded 
an inſufficiency of proviſions ; and, when meaſures had 
been taken for ſupplying their wants with the utmoſt 
expedition, they evaded the propoſed ſearch. They had 
neglected their duty at their firſt failing, in not ſending 
ſcouts towards Breſt to diſcover whether Tourville had 
left that port. If they had adopted that precaution, they 
would have found itexpedient to have convoyed the trading 
fleet to a greater diſtance, and might have had an opportu- 
nity of triumphing over the naval power of France: Aſt- 
er they had again ſet fail, for the purpoſe of watching 
the return of the Breſt fleet, they were ſo haraſſed with 
violent winds in the bay of Biſcay, that they returned to 
Tor-bay, where Rooke alſo atrived at tiie ſame time. 
Tourville and d'Eſtrées, having inſulted the Spaniſh 


* 
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dern coaſts, remained inactive in the Mediterranean; and 
the former at men FG moleſtation, to 
TED 
Tbe Engliſh arms, heyond the Atlantic, were un- 
ſucceſsful in this year. Sir F rancis Wheeler was 
ſent with a fmall ſquadron to the Weſt-Indies; and 
about 1,500 ſoldiers accompanied him in the expe- 
dition. This force being augmented at Barbadoes, he 
proceeded to Martinique, where the troops landed un- 
der che command of colonel Foulkes, and ravaged 
the ſugar plantations. Governor Codrington having 
joined the party with the forces of the Leeward Iſlands, 
a feeble and diſtant attack was made upon the fort of 
St. Pierre; but the affailants, being obliged to retire | 
with loſs, ſoon returned to their ſhips. The commo- 
dore meditated hoſtilities againſt other French ſettlements ; 
but his views were checked by the military officers **, 
In the Netherlands, the campaign was active, but un- 
fortunate to the confederate arms. William, having 
joined the army, made choice of an adyantageous poſi- 
tion near Louvain, with a view of ſeeuring the province 
of Brabant. The duke of Luxembourg encamped at a 
ſmall diſtance from the king's ſtation ; and each watched 
an opportunity of attacking the. other with a proſpect 
of ſucceſs. Both armies ſuffered by the violent rains 
which enſued; and the French ſuſtained much incon- 
. venience from a ſcarcity of proviſions. Count Tilly 
having poſted himſelf at Huy, that he might ſtraiten the 
enemy's quarters, the duke reſolved to diſlodge him; 
and, heading a ſtrong corps in perſon, he compelled the 
count to retreat, and nearly deſtroyed three of his 
| ſquadrons. This advantage was balanced by the ef- 
forts of the. prince of Wirtemberg, who, being di- 
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rected by William to aſſault the French lines be- —_ 
tween the Scheld and the Lys, forced them with lit- 
tle difficulty, and levied contributions as far as Liſle. - 
When Luxembourg had formed the ſiege of Huy, the king 
removed his camp for the ſecurity of Liege, which, he 
ſuppoſed, would be the next object of attack; and he 
had no ſooner heard of the ſurrender of the former, than 
he ſent off ten battalions to reinforce the garriſon of the 
latter. 'The mareſchal made a feint of undertaking the 
inveſtment of Liege ; but his real purpoſe was to en- 
gage the allies, weakened as they were by ſucceſſive de- 
tachments. He ſuddenly quitted his poſt near that city, 
and advanced in four columns towards the hoſtile camp. 
Though the king was ſurpriſed at the approach of the 
French, he prepared to make a vigorous reſiſtance. It 
was in his power to have avoided a battle, by croſſing 
the Geete; and, as his adverſaries far exceeded his num- 

ber, ſuch a meaſure would apparently have been moſt 
conſiſtent with prudence. But he confided in the ſtrength 

of the poſt in which he was entrenched, and in and 

the valor and alacrity of his ſoldiers. He and his mili- 
tary collegue, the Bavarian elector, immediately gave | 
ſuch directions as were calculated to render the opera- 

tions of the army more effectual . 

When the French general had brought his forces to 

the vicinity of Landen, he made diſpoſitions for an at- 

tack. About ſun-riſe, the numerous artillery of the con- juy 19. 
federates began to play upon him; but this warm re- 
ception did not ſtop his approaches. His firſt aim was 
to diſlodge the right wing of the enemy from Neer- 
Winden; in which ſervice he employed fix brigades 

Theſe were ſoon in poſſeſſion of that village, which, 
however, they were quickly compelled to reſign. They 
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— — 2 gain aſſaubed it; but, when they had recovered it, 
they were again driven from it. Another diviſion, hav- 
ing attacked the left wing at Neer-Landen, met with a 
check,; and, though the charge was furiouſly renewed 
on the arrival of ſuccours, the efforts of the allies were, 
for ſome time, ſucceſsful in that quarter. The mare- 
ſchal now made a third attempt to force Neer- Winden; 
and, by the aid of his beſt infantry, accompliſhed his 
purpoſe. All the exertions of the king and the elector 
- could not regain this tmportarit poſt, the poſſeſſion of 
- whach gave the French an opportunity, firſt of flanking 
the central body of their antagoniſts, and, afterwards, of 
pouring an irreſiſtible number of cavalry within thoſe en- 
trenchments which extended along the front, from one vil- 
lage to the other. In the midſt of the danger to which the 
confederates were expoſed from this formidable irrup- 
tion, William was cool and undaunted. He occaſion- 
ally rallied his diſordered troops, and labored wich inde- 
=: . fatigable activity to prevent 2 defeat. But the foe at 
length overpowered his men in all parts of the field; 
and a retreat became abſolutely neceſſary for the preſer- 
vation of the remains of the army. Many of the fugi- 
tives were drowned ; and; though the king, with all 
whom he could aſſemble around him, retired in ſome 
order, ſuch a diſperſion of the reſt enſued; that ſeveral 
days Elapſed before they came to a rendezvous **, 
Amidſt the diſcordant accounts of the loſs of both 
. parues in this engagement, the ſtrict truth cannot be aſ- 
cCertained. But we have ſtrong reaſons for concluding, 
_ Ear, on the part of the vanquiſhed, above 5000 men loſt 
£163r lives, about 2000 were made priſoners, and 4000 
_ veie wounded ; and that the French purchaſed their 
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victory with an equal, if not a greater, loſs of blood. nag 


The allies boaſted of having taken fome ſtandards as 


well as priſoners, of whom the duke of Berwick was 
one; who was immediately exchanged for the duke of 
Ormond. The only officer of high rank whom they 


loſt was countsSolmes, who, having been deprived of 
one of his legs by a cannon-ball, died in a few hours. 


The French loſt the duke d'Uſez and a. very con- 
ſiderable number of officers. The ſpoils which fell into 


their hands conſiſted, among other 3 of about 
60 pieces of cannon. 


The victorious mareſchal ſeemed to be as much diſ- 
abled by this bloody conflict, as if he had been defeated. 


Inſtead of purſuing his advantage, he remained inactive 
for ſix weeks; and, being then reinforced, he marched 
towards the Sambre, and inveſted Charleroi. The de- 
fenders of this town had haraſſed the French, during the 
ſummer, by cutting off ſeveral of their convoys; and the 
ſame ſpirit diſtinguiſhed their exertions againſt the be- 
ſieging army. William did not attempt to relieve them; 
but quitted his camp during the fiege. They obtained 


honorable conditions, when they furrendered in deſpair - 


of ſuccour. With this achievement the French cloſed the 
campaign m the Netherlands. 

The horrible cruelties of the French formed the moſt 
ſtriking features of the campaign on the Rhine. We 
ſhall not dwell on ſo diſguſting a picture. The mar- 
quis de Chamilli having commenced the ſiege of Hei- 


delberg, the city was foon taken by ftorm ; ſuch of the 
ſoldiers as had not time to ſecure themſelves in the 


Caſtle were put to the ſ word; many of the inhabitants 


were maſſacred ; molt of the ſurvivors, of both ſexes, 


were {tripped to nudity ;. the youthful females were ra- 


viſhed; all the houſes and churches were plundered ; 


and the greater part of the town was reduced to aſhes. 
13 Intimi- 
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Intimidated by the brutal ferocity of the enemy, the gar: 
riſon quickly ſurrendered the caſtle, on condition of a 
ſafe retreat. De Large, having an army ſuperior tq 
that which Lewis of Baden commanded, endeavoured 
to bring this prince to a general engagement; but wag 
twice · repulſed with loſs in his attempts to croſs the 


Neckar for that purpoſe. As it became ſtill more ex- 


pedient for the prince to avoid a colliſion, after the 
mareſchal had been reinforced by the dauphin, no im- 


portant action diſtinguiſhed the remainder of the ſeaſon 


in that quarter“. 

The battle of Marſaglia was the W occurrence 
on the Italian frontiers. The confederates, having in 
vain beſieged Pignerol, marched againſt Catinat, whoſe 


* 24. force exceeded their own. The French began the com- 


bat, by aſſaulting the left wing of their adverſaries with 
bayonets fixed and drawn ſwords. Though this mode 


of attack diſordered that diviſion, the aſſailants were re · 


pulſed; but, on a rene wal of their exertions, with the 


aid of a ſelect body of horſe, they routed the whole 


wing, and drove the fugitives upon the central body. 
Notwithſtanding the diſorder which this ſevere check 
occaſioned, the centre and the right wing, conducted by 
prince Eugene and the duke of Savoy, made an obſti- 
nate reſiſtance, and thrice repelled the enemy; but they 
were unable to withſtand the fourth charge. The 
French thus became maſters of the field, and of the can- 
non which had lately been employed againſt them 


They killed about 4000 of the allies, and loſt a great, 
perhaps an equal, number of their own men. The 


duke of Schomberg, whoſe gallant efforts obtained uni- 
verſal applauſe, was mortally wounded in this engage- 
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ment ; and the proteſtant regiments which he command- 
ed ſuffered a great diminution of their numbers **. 
The only enterpriſe of the French, in Catalonia, was 
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the ſiege of Roſes, which was reduced by the co-opera- 


tion of a fleet and army. Their general, M. de Noailles, 
had formed other ſchemes of hoſtility ; but, being 
obliged to ſend off a part of his army to reinforce his 
countrymen in Piedmont, he declined all offenſive ope- 
rations, 

The ill fucceſs of the Engliſh in this year, . both by 
ſea and land, occaſioned much diſcontent. The people 
affirmed, that the war, inſtead of humbling the pride, 
or checking the encroachments, of France, had only 


ſerved to bring diſgrace and humiliation on the enemies 
of that court; that an unprecedented burthen of taxation 


had not been productive of any adequate advantage; 
that groſs miſconduct pervaded the adminiſtration ; and 
that weak or treacherqus counſels were adopted by the 
king, in preference to the dictates of judgment and in- 
tegruy. In the cabinet, each party complained of the 
ſuggeſtions and proceedings of the other : inſtead of 
concert or harmony, there appeared only mutual diſ- 
guſt ; and patriotiſm was loſt in a factious conteſt for 
pre-eminence. 
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Die Engliſi forces are augmented for the next campaign. 
Among other means of ſupply, the firſt flate lottery is 
inſtituted. — A national bank is eſtabliſied.— Sir Francis 
Wheeler is flip-wrecked near Gibraltar; and many 
lis weſſels are loft, or damaged. —The Whigs recover 
- their influence at court. — The Engliſh deſtroy the ma- 
jor part of a French trading fleet.—They and the 
Dutch make- a fruitleſs attempt upon Breſi.— Trien- 
nial parliaments are eftablifhed by Aatute. — The queen 

| dies of the n 


—— Tur French monarch, that he might not ſeem to 
cheriſh an obſtinate deſire of obſtructing the tranquil- 
lity of Europe, had lately affected a ſtrong inclination 
for peace. He had requeſted the kings of Sweden and 
Denmark to employ their mediation with the confede- 
rate powers, and had ſtated ſome ſpecific terms which 

he conſidered as reaſonable grounds of a pacification. 
But theſe propoſitions were rejected by the allies as un- 
ſatisfactory; and they reſolved, inſtead of relaxing in 
their efforts, to continue the war with additional ſtrength 
and augmented energy. The king of England and the 
ſtates- general were particularly inclined to ſuch a mea- 
ſure ; and the former, in the ſpeech which he addreſſed 
Nov. 7. to his parliament after his return to England, expreſſed 
his hope, that the experience of the preceding ſummer 
had convinced his ſubjects of the neceſſity of increaſing 
the forces of the realm both by ſea and land. In the 
ſame harangue, he intimated his deep reſentment of that 
naval miſcarriage, which had © brought ſo great a diſ- 
grace upon the nation; and declared that he would 
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not only puniſh thoſe who had failed in their duty, but — D. 


would provide more effectually for the proper manage- 
ment of the navy. 


The commons were eager to inquire into the affairs. 


of the fleet. They examined the three joint admurals, 
Sir George Rooke, and other individuals; and, after a 
courſe of inveſtigation, voted that there had been a no- 
torious and treacherous miſmanagement in the caſe of 
the Levant fleet. Lord Falkland, one of the commiſ- 
ſioners of the admiralty, endeavoured to throw the blame 
on the admirals ; but, on further inquiry, the houſe re- 
jected two motions which were made for the expreſs 
crimination of thoſe commanders. The pters alſo took 
this buſineſs into conſideration, and voted in favor of 
the admirals, who (they declared) « had done well in 
the execution of the orders which they had received.” 
The two ſecretaries of ſtate were ſuſpeCted of having 
delayed the tranſmiſſion of ſuch intelligence as might 
have ſaved the mercantile fleet from danger ; and, from 
the account given to the commons by Sir John Trench- 
ard, it appears that his collegue was guilty of negligence 
in that particular. But the greateſt ſhare of culpability 
may be imputed to Killigrew and Delaval, who, being 
diſaffected to the government of William, neglected the 
means of procuring the requiſite information, and evaded 
the ſtrict performance of the duties of their ſtation. 
Theſe officers (as well as Sir Cloudeſſey Shovel, whoſe 
character was above ſuſpicion) had been deprived, be- 
fore the meeting of parliament, of the chief command of 
the fleet; but, as the two houſes were inclined to favor 
them, the king did not think proper to ſubject their con- 
duct to the inquiſition of a court- martial. Ruſſel im- 
mediately recovered his former poſt ; and he was alſo 
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A-D. appointed firft commiſſioner of the admiralty, from 
9% which board Killigrew and Delaval were removed. 


The influence of the court, and the deſire of bringing 
the war to a conclufion, produced a grant of ſupplies to 
an unprecedented amount. Befides 500,0007. towards 
the payment of the wages due to the feamen, the com- 
mons voted two millions for the general charge of the 


navy. With regard to the army, though they did not 


agree fo ſo great an augmentation of it as the king de- 
fired, they allowed that it ſhould conſiſt of 83,121 men, 
including officers ; and voted, for the whole expences 
of that department, 2,520,581/, They alſo voted, for 
fopplying the deficiencies of former impoſts, above 
400,000}, To provide for theſe grants, they extended 


the annuity act of the laſt ſeſhon, continued the land- 


tax, and ſaddled the nation with new burthens *. 
Two millions and a half of the fupply were raiſed by 


two novel ſchemes. Of theſe projets, one was that of 


z lottery, and the other related to the eſtabliſhment of a 
national bank. By the bill which ſanctioned the former 
ſcheme, it was ordained that a fund of 140, oaol. per 
anmm fhoukd be raiſed by different taxes, and veſted in 


. , the king for ſixteen years, for recompenſing ſuch perſons 


as fhould advance a million for the ſervice of the govern- 
ment. Neale, one of the menial ſervants of the court, 
who had derived conſiderable profit from a private ſpe- 


culation in the way of blank and prize, was intruſted 
with the management of the ſtate lottery which was 


now inſtituted. On the credit and ſecurity of the an- 
nual ſum above-mentioned, the ſubſcribers formed ſuch 
a ſcheme as was calculated for their own benefit, while 


It allure the votaries of hope to a trial of their fortune. 
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The project of a national bank was deviſed by Wil- 
liam Paterſon, an ingenious North-Briton, and warmly 
promoted by many eminent merchants, It ſeems to 
have recommended itſelf to the miniſtry more by the op- 
portunity which. it afforded of preſent ſupply, than by 
the proſpect of it's tending to the ſecurity of the govern- 
ment, the ſupport of public credit, and the increaſe of 
trade. It was ſtrongly oppoſed in both houſes, but 
principally by thoſe who were known to be diſaffected 
to the intereſt of the reigning prince. The bill provid- 
ed, that the ſubſcribers of a million and a half ſhould be 
incorporated under the title of the governor and com- 
pany of the bank of England ; that the lenders of four- 
fifths of that ſum ſhould receive 83 per cent. and the 
contributors- of the remainder 134 per cent.; and that 
they ſhould not trade, except in bullion, bills of exchange, 
or goods pledged to them and unredeemed. The new 
ſociety ſoon acquired the good opinion of the public ; 
and the beneficial effects of the eſtabliſhment were ge 
nerally acknowledged - 

The concerns of the Eaſt-India company were again 
ſubjected to parliamentary inquiry. The adverſaries 
of that body had renewed their efforts, in the preceding 
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ſeſſion, and had preyailed on the commons to ſolicit the 


king for a diſſolution of it, after a notice of three years, 
as the directors had not only diſagreed to moſt of the re- 
gulations propoſed by the privy council, but had obſtruct- 
ed the progreſs of a bill for the ſettlement of the trade. 
William had declined a poſitive anſwer to the addreſs of 
the houſe ; and he was ſo inclined to favor the compa- 
ny, that, when it's charter had been forfeited by a ne- 
glect of paying a tax with which ſeveral joint ſtocks 
had been charged, he ſupplied the loſs with a new one. 
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The oppoſing merchants now preſented a freſh petition 
againſt the company; and the directors, on the other 
hand, applied ſor a legiſlative confirmation of their pri- 
vileges. The commons fo far invalidated the claims of 
-»2 ſociety, as to declare, that all the ſubjects of England 
had an equal right to trade to the Eaſt-Indies, unleſs 
they were prohibited by act of parliament ; but the de- 


ciſive regulation of the trade was poſtponed *. 


Three popular bills were again brought forward in 
this ſeſſion; namely, the bill reſpecting trials for treaſon, 
that which related to triennial parliaments, and that which 
was directed againſt members who accepted offices from 


tbe crown. The firſt proceeded ſlowly, and was ſuppreſſed 
by tacit conſent, The ſecond was rejected, in the lower 


houſe, by a ſmall majority. The third paſſed both 
houſes ; but it was not ratified by the king, who ſup- 
poſed that he ſhould not incur the diſpleaſure of his par- 
liamentary ſubjects by a refuſal of his aſſent; though 
the commons, affecting popularity, remonſtrated with 
him on the occaſion, and repreſented his adviſer as an 
enemy to him and his kingdom. His anſwer to their 


remonſtrance being evaſive, a motion was made for de- 


firing a more ſatis factory reply; but it was exploded by 
an extraordinary majority *. | 

A great warmth of debate was kindled among the 
commons by the introduction of a bill for the naturali- 
fation of all proteſtant foreigners. Though it was in- 
tended for the increaſe of population, the improvement 
of manufaCtures, and other purpoſes of public bene- 
fit, it awakened all the jealouſy of the Engliſh, and 
filled them with apprehenſions of the continued preva- 
lence of foreign intereſt, Sir John Knight oppoſed it 
with uncommon. vehemence ; and his ſpeech, which 
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was immediately publiſhed, was ſo acceptable to the po- * D. 


pulace, that he was extolled as an illuftrious patriot. 
Complaint being made of the- printed harangue, he 
thought proper to diſavow it; and it was ordered by 
the houſe to be publicly burned. The clamors of the 
people, however, produced a ſacrifice of the bill 7. 

The grievances of Ireland being brought under diſ- 
cuſſion, articles of impeachment were prepared againſt 
the chief authors of them. The earl of Bellamont took 
the lead in this buſineſs, and accuſed lord Coningf- 
by and Sir Charles Porter of having committed flagrant 
tyranny and groſs illegalities in their adminiſtration of 
that realm. Being both members of the Engliſh houſe 
of commons, they ſpoke in their own vindication; and, 
when witneſſes had been examined againſt them, che 
| houſe rejected the articles; not, however, from an opi- 
nion of their innocence, but from a confideration of the 
diſordered ſtate in which Ireland was at that time, and 

| which rendered acts of power leſs unjuſtifiable than 

. they would have been in a more ſettled period. The 
carl was removed from office for an interference which 
diſpleaſed the court; and thoſe whom he wiſhed to 
bring to juſtice received a full pardon for every enor- 
mity of which they had been guilty “. 

The commiſhoners appointed for the examination of 
the public accounts, having found that various ſums 
had been paid to members, by the king's order, for ſe- 
cret ſervice, imparted the diſcovery to the houſe. No 
motion of cenſure aroſe from this communication, except 
in the caſe of lord Falkland, who, for having requeſted 
and received 20000. from his ſovereign, * contrary 10 
the ordinary method of iſſuing and beſtowing the 
« king's money,“ was pronounced guilty of a high 
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— D. miſdemeanor and breach of truſt, and was cortmitted to 
the Tower ; but, upon his petition to the houſe, he was 
ſoon diſcharged from his confinement 9, The practice 
of corruption had become one of the eſtabliſhed rules of 
miniſterial proceſs; but it was not then carried to that 

. Inordinate extent which has ſince prevailed. 

Ap. 23. Aſter a feſſion of near fix months, the king pro- 
rogued the two houſes. The principal acts, beſides 
thoſe of ſupply, were the following : one for the en- 
couragement of ſhip-building ; another for the better , 
diſcipline of the navy, by which it was provided that 
offences in that department might be tried under a com- 
miſſion of oyer and terminer; and one which enabled 
the city of London to levy particular taxes for paying in- 
tereſt to a great number of orphans, whoſe fortunes, by 
a groſs breach of truſt, had been diverted to the uſe of 
the corporation. | 

During the ſeſſion, a petty enterpriſe had been at- 
tempted. The captains Philips and Benbow were in- 
truſted with the command of a ſquadron, deſtined for 
the attack of the town of St. Malo. Much dependence 
was placed on a fire-ſhip of a new conſtruction, which 
was ſent in the night towards the walls of the town ; 
but-it did little execution. After the place had been 
bombarded for ſeveral days, the captains returned to 
England, having only demoliſhed a ſmall fort, thrown 
down a part of the wall, burned ſome of the houſes, and 
damaged others . 

A more conſiderable ſquadron was ſent into the Me- 
diterranean, under the command of Sir Francis Wheeler, 
who received orders to convoy all the merchant-men 
that were bound to Portugal, Spain, Italy, or the Le- 
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vant. When he reached the vicinity of Gibraltar, he 2 
was attacked by a tempeſt of extraordinary violence, in 
which his own ſhip foundered, with the loſs of himſelf Feb. rg. 
and his crew. Two other men of war, ſome ſmaller 
veſſels, and ſeveral Engliſh and Dutch traders, were loſt 
at the ſame time. The Dutch ſhips of war which had 
joined the ſquadron, and the remainder of the Engliſh 
veſſels and the mercantile fleet, found refuge at Cadiz and 
Gibraltar; but many of them were greatly damaged. The 
loſs of lives nearly amounted to 900. This unfortunate ac- 
cident vas repreſented by the Jacobites as the judgment of 
Heaven upon an impious government and a guilty na- 
tion; a remark which was ſuggeſted to ſome by their 
own ſuperſtition, and uſed by others as an appeal to a 
ſimilar weakneſs which their adverſaries might chance 
to poſleſs **. | 
Before the king re-embarked for the continent, he 

made ſome changes among his political ſervants, and 
diſtributed various honors and rewards. He endeavour- 
ed to recover the good opinion of the Whigs by pro- 
moting ſome of their friends, and by paying more at- 
tention to their advice than to that of the Tory faction. 
He diſmiſſed the earl of Nottingham from the poſt of 
ſecretary, and beſtowed it on the earl of Shrewſbury, 
whom he alſo advanced to the ducal dignity, and honor- 
ed with the order of the Garter. He conferred on 
Montagu the office of chancellor of the exchequer, in 
addition to his place in the treaſury. He deprived Sey- 
mour of his ſeat at that board; and made ſome other re- 
movals to the prejudice of the Tories. He diſplaced, 
however, one of their adverſaries (the elder Hampden), 

« who had long been chancellor of the exchequer, as 
well as one of the lords of the treaſury. In the diſpen- 
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A. P. kalen of titular dignities, he gratified both parties. The 
1688. earls of Eedford and Devonſhire were created dukes ; 


the marquis of Caermarthen, and the earl of Clare, alſo 


obtained that title, with the deſignations of Leeds and 
Newcaſtle ; the earl of Mulgrave became marquis of 
Narmanby ; the viſcounts Newport and Sydney were 
promoted to the earldoms of Bradford and Romney; 
Herbert and Butler were ennobled as barons ; and the 
latter was alſo made a peer of Ireland, by the denomi- 


nation of earl of Arran. 


Some of the very perſons whom William thus fa- 


vored, had engaged to betray the prince to whom they 


profeſſed an exterior attachment. The duke of Shrewſ- 
bury, though he had been one of the chief promoters of 
the Revolution, had, for ſome time, been ſo diſguſted 
with the. king, that he had connected himſelf with the 
court of St. Germain, and had promiſed to exert all his 
intereſt for the reſtoration of James. The duke of 


Leeds had alſo bound himſelf, by ſolemn engagements, | 


to the ſupport of the ſame cauſe. Theſe, and other 


confidential ſervants, did not ſcruple to join with avowed 


mal-contents in ſoliciting James to invade the kingdom ; 
an attempt which, they ſaid, could not fail of ſucceſs, if 
it ſhould be undertaken with a conſiderable force. The 
numerous applications which this prince received from 
Whigsas well as from Tories, from the clergy and the laity, 
from officers both of the army and the navy, from citi- 
zens and provincials, encouraged him to a revival of 
his ſcheme of a deſcent in England. But the king of 
France, weakened and impoveriſhed by the continuance 
of the war, was, at preſent, little inclined to furniſh any 
efficacious aid to his royal gueſt 7. 

By the channel of James's friends, particularly lord 
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gained previous intelligence of a projected expedition 
againſt Breſt. Adiniral Ruſſel failed towards the French 
coaſt with a part of the Engliſh and Dutch fleets, with 
a view of procuring information reſpecting the naval 
operations of the enemy. Finding that the count de 
Tourville had left Breſt, and had ſteered towards the Me- 


diterranean, he returned to the coaſt of England, though 


not before he had taken meaſures for the deſtruction of 
ſome French ſhips in Berthaume bay. Captain Peck- 
ard was employed in this attempt, in which he ſo far 


ſucceeded as to burn or fink 35 merchant-men out of a - 


fleet of near 60 ſail. He alſo drove a ſhip of war 
among the rocks, where ſhe ſoon blew up, with two 
floops. When the preparations for the attack of Breſt 
were completed, the aggregate navy of the two nations, 
accompanied by many tranſports, in which were about 


6000 men, ſailed from St. Helen's ; and, while the 


major part proceeded to the ſtrait of Gibraltar, lord 
Berkeley of Stratton, with 29 fail of the line, beſides fri- 


gates, fire-ſhips, and bomb- veſſels, ſteered for the bay of | 


Camaret. The French had taken every precaution 
which the time would allow for ſtrengthening the for- 
tifications of Breſt and it's vicinity; and the {kill of 
Vauban had been exerted for that purpoſe. The mar- 
quis of Caermarthen, being detached with a part of the 
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ſquadron, endeavoured to force a paſſage into the bay; June g. 


but he met with a ſeries of difficulties. The forts and 
numerous batteries of the enemy aſſailed the intruders 
with an inceſſant fire of cannon, and diſcharge of bombs; 
and, in every part where a debarkation was not imprac- 
ticable, the coaſts were lined with troops. Lieutenant- 
general Tollemache, who had the command of the land- 
forces, was not deterred by the dangers which threatened 
tim ; but ventured to make a deſcent, under the protec- 
Vor. VII. „ tion 
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tion of the ſhips. The men who landed were immediately 
attacked, and quickly thrown into diforder ; and others, 
who ſucceſſively advanced in their boats, were driven 
back with conſiderable loſs. Tollemache, deſpairing of 
ſucceſs, now deſiſted from the enterpriſe. Though the 
marquis uſed every effort to cover the retreat, by a-neat 
approach to the ſhore, many lives were loſt on the oc- 
caſion. As it was the tide of ebb, ſome of the boats were 
left on the ſands ; and their occupants were ſlaughtered 
or made priſoners. In this unfgrtunate ation, the num- 
ber of the killed, the wounded, the captives, exceeded 
700; and, in the ſhips with which the marquis entered 
the bay, about 400 men were loſt. One of theſe veſſels 
(a Dutch frigate) received ſo much damage, that ſhe 
ſunk, after ſhe had loſt moſt of her men. The gallant 
Tollemache, before he -quitted the ſhore, was ſhot in 
the thigh; and the wound proved mortal. The pur- 
poſes of the expedition being thus fruſtrated by the trea- 
chery of thoſe who had betrayed the counſels of their ſo- 
vereign, lord Berkeley returned to England with his ſqua- 
dron . | | | 

Other attempts were made upon the coaſts of the ene- 
my. Lord Berkeley failed towards Dieppe, and bom- 
barded the town with ſuch fury, that, if the ſoldiers had 
diſembarked amidſt the confuſion which prevailed among 
the French, they would probably have become maſters 
of the place. When the greater part of the houſes had 
been fired, under the direction of captain Benbow, the 
fleet proceeded to Havre de Grace, where the ſame of- 
ficer proſecuted the ſcheme of bombardment. The town 
was ourned in different parts; and ſome ſmall ſhips 
were deſtroyed in the harbour. Berkeley attempted to 


treat Cherbourg in a ſimilar way; but the wind ob- 
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ſtructed his efforts; ä Helen's. Sir SD 


Cloudeſley Shovel was afterwards employed in an expe- 
dition againſt other French ports. He was accompanied 
by a Dutch engineer, named Mecſters, who had en- 
deavoured to improve the deſtructive powers of fire- 
ſhips. Before Dunkirk could be bombarded with effect, 
it was requiſite that two forts on the beach ſhould be 
demoliſhed. Attempts were made for the accompliſh- 
ment of this preparatory meaſure ; but they proved 
fruitleſs. The fleet then bore away for Calais; and. 
ſome bombs were thrown into the town ; but the pre- 
cautions of the foe, and the violence of the wind, ren- 
dered it expedient to relinquiſh the enterpriſe. Shovel 
now ſailed to the eaſtward, to check the career of John 
du, Bart, who, with a ſquadron of ſmall veſſds, had 
committed great depredations in the Britiſh ſeas, and had 
lately defeated eight Dutch ſhips of war, taken ſome of 
them, and reſcued about 30 Swediſh and Daniſh mer- 
chant-men which they had captured | 

' - The military operations of this year, in the Low 
Countries, require not a length of detail. When Wil- 
bam had joined the army, it was expected, that, as his 
force exceeded that of the French, he would have diſ- 
tinguiſhed the campaign by ſome great achievement. 
But the ſkill and vigilance of the duke of Luxembourg, 
who acted as an aſſiſtant to the dauphin, diſappointed 
the hopes of the allies. Having ſtood on the defenſive 
for ſome weeks, in a poſt which the king would not 
venture to force, he decamped for the convenience of 
forage. William then removed, in the hope of cutting 


off the duke's retreat; but the latter prevented him by 


another change of ſtation. The king afterwards march- 
ed towards the Scheld, with an intention of penetrating 
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2369+ obſtruct this. ſcheme, that he directed the immediate ad- 


Sept. 


vance of a part of the army; and ſuch was the celerity 


with with this motion was performed, that, though his 
adverſaries had gained three or four marches, the French 
detachment had begun to raiſe entrenchments on one 
fide of the nver, when the elector of Bavaria arrived on 
the other. When the king and the French general had 
come up with the reſt of their reſpective forces, the 
former paſſed: the Scheld at Oudenarde ; but, when he 
had ſuryeyed the ſtrength and extent of the French lines, 
he concluded that it would be hazardous to attack them. 
That the campaign, however, might not be wholly 
fruitleſs, he ſent a ſtrong detachment to inveſt Huy, 
which ſoon capitulated. Both armies then retired into 
winter- quarters. The French were pleaſed with hav- 
ing prevented the allies from making a better uſe of 
their ſuperiority ; while the latter were mortified at the 
little fruit of their expenſive preparations *5. 

On the Rhine, the ſummer was occupied in marches, 
ſkirmiſhes, - ravages, and depredations. The cam- 


paign on the Italian frontier was equally languid. 


The greateſt exertions were made in Spain, where the 
French army almoſt doubled that of the natives. The. 
vice-roy of Catalonia diſputed the paſſage of the Ter 
with the mareſchal de Noailles ; but he found himſelf” 
unable to prevent that general from crofling the river, 


and defeating his troops. The victor, proceeding to 


Palamos, took that ſea-port by ſtorm ; and ſome other 


towns were alſo captured by him. The Spaniards were 


now under great apprehenſions of the loſs of Barcelona; 
but they were relieved from their ſears by the arrival of 
the combined fleets of England and Holland, which had: 
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been reinforced by ſome Spaniſh ſhips. On the ap- 4. D. 


proach of this formidable armament, the - Breſt fleet, 
which had deſtroyed four Spaniſh men of war in it's 
courſe, and which, having been joined by the Toulon 


1694. 


{quadron, had aſſiſted the operations of Noailles, retired 


to the iſles of Hieres. As Ruſſel wintered at Cadiz, 
Tourville was precluded from an opportunity of return- 
ing to Breſt **. Some authors have ſpoken in pompous 
terms of the glory which William derived from this 
temporary confinement of the French within the Medi- 
terranean, and have repreſented it as one of the moſt il- 
luſtrious exploits of his reign, as he thus added the do- 
minion of this ſea to that of the narrow. ſeas ; but this 
boaſted triumph might have been quickly transferred to 
the French, had they enjoyed that ſuperiority of number 
which the confederate fleets then poſſeſſed. 

During theſe hoſtilities, queen Mary conducted, with 
her uſual prudence, the affairs of England, where the 
only remarkable occurrence, in that interval, was the 
diſcovery of a Jacobite plot. Lunt, an unprincipled 
Hibernian, depoſed before ſecretary Trenchard, that he 
had delivered, to ſeveral gentlemen of Lancaſhire and 
Cheſhire, commiſſions from James to levy war againſt 
William; that theſe perſons had furniſhed him with 
money for the purchaſe of arms and the enliſtment of 
ſoldiers ; and that they had twice ſent him into France 


to receive inſtructions preparatory to the propoſed inſur- 


re®ion. This information being corroborated by the 
teſtimony of Wilſon and others, ſome of the accuſed in- 
dividuals were apprehended, and tried at Mancheſter ; 
but, in conſequence of the declaration of one Taafte, 
importing that it was a fabricated plot, the jury were 
induced to acquit the priſoners '7. Though the favor- 
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able evidence of one corrupt and profligate witneſs, 
when weighed in the balance with the charges adduced 


by others of a character equally ſuſpicious, formed at 


Nov. 12- 


leaſt as ſtrong a (preſumption of the guilt as of the in- 
nocence of the accuſed ; and though it was known that 
theſe were diſaffected to the government, and that ſome 
of them, if not all, were conſpiring againſt it; ſeveral” 
writers have affected to conſider the whole plot as a a 
fiction. It was probably exaggerated, with regard to 
the forwardneſs of the preparations ; but, that there was 
a conſpiracy in Lancaſhire and other counties for pro- 
moting, by an inſurreCtion, the ſucceſs of James, when- 
ever that priace ſhould invade the kingdom, we know 
from ſatisfactory documents **, F or want of the evi- 
dence of unſuſpected witneſſes againſt the priſoners, it 
was proper for a jury -to pronounce them innocent ; 
but ſuch an acquittal will not overturn the credibility 
of the plot. 

On the king's return, the parliament re- aſſembled. 
When he harangued the two houſes, he expreſſed his 


Joy that affairs were © in a better poſture, than at the 


time of their laſt ſeparation ; that the deſigns of the 
French had been diſappointed by ſea, and the progreſs 
of their arms had been checked by land. He again re- 
queſted ample ſupplies ; and, as a part of his revenue 
would ſoon expire, he hoped that it might be continued. 
That the maritime ſtrength and commerce of the realm 


might be augmented, he recommended a bill for the en- 


couragement of ſeamen. 


The firſt buſineſs of the commons was the revival of 
the bill for triennial parliaments, which William had 
rejected. They reſolved to inſiſt on his enactment of 


this bill, as the price of the ſupply which he ſolicited, 


18, Macpherſon's Original Papers. 
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They voted ( 2,382,712 for the navy, and { 2,382,000 $ 5 


for the army; and they gratified him with a cenie: 


ance of the expiring revenue (that of tonnage and 


poundage) for five years. The bill which compre- 
hended the laſt grant was offered for his aſſent, at the 
ſame time with the triennial bill. Influenced by the 
known views of the commons, and by the probability 
of the death of his conſort, whoſe loſs might perhaps 
expoſe him to ſuch a diminution of his popularity, as 
would ſubject him to much odium for a ſecond refuſal 
of a bill which the public deſired, he confirmed it by his 
folemn ſanction *?. 

The ſmall-pox being then prevalent, the queen had 
contracted that diſorder. The malignity of it ſoon in- 
creaſed ; and, though an interval of hope aroſe, it was 


ſhort and fallacious. When ſhe found that her diſſolu- 


tion was approaching, ſhe betrayed no ſymptoms of 
alarm or diſcompoſure, but waited that awful event 


with the moſt tranquil intrepidity, She died, after a Dec 28 


week's indiſpoſition, in the thirty-third year of her 
4 ge 20 

Mary was tall of ſtature; and. her perſon was not 
deficient in juſtneſs of proportion. Her features were 
regular; her eyes brilliant and expreſſive; and the con- 
tour of her viſage pleaſing. Her talents were reſpect - 
able ; her underſtanding ſound and judicious. She was 
lively in her converſation ; graceful and engaging in her 
addreſs. Her literary attainments were not deſpicable 
for a female. She reinforced her acquaintance with 


her native tongue by a knowledge of the languages of 


T9. Chandler's Debates, vol ii.— Ralph. 

20. This princeſs had no iſſue, though ſhe had lived above ſeven- 
teen years in the matrimonial ſtate. Sbe was interred in the abhey 
of Weſtminſter with extraordinary magnificence, the funeral being 
attended by both houſes of parliament. N 
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He. France and Holland; ſhe was converſant in hiſtory and 


other branches of the Belles lettres ; ſhe ſtudied theology 
and ethics with zeal and proficiency. 

Her government of the realm was diſtinguiſhed by a 
conſtant diſplay of prudence and judgment, and the oc- 
caſional exerciſe of ſpirit and vigor. Though fuch an 
office was not congenial with her inclinations, her pa- 
triotiſm and philanthropy ſupplied the place of ambiti- 
ous deſires; and, while the king was engaged in thoſe 
military enterpriſes which were calculated for the main- 


tenance of the liberties of Europe, ſhe employed herſelf, 


with indefatigable aſſiduity, in ſecuring to the Britiſh 
dominions the bleſſings of order, harmony, and free- 
dom. She tempered juſtice with clemency ; and was 
only ſevere to thoſe who had no claim to mercy, Un- 
influenced by the pride of power and ſuperiority, ſhe 
moderated the awe of majeſty by the moſt affable and 
benign complacency ; ſhe was eaſy of accefs, ſtudious 
of obliging, and eager to gratify thoſe who fought a re- 


dreſs of grievance or an alleviation of misfortune. She 


was liberal to the indigent ; not only to thoſe of her 
own country, but to thoſe numerous foreigners who 
fled to this ifland from perſecution. She rewarded merit 
in various departments ; and promoted uſeful inſtitutions, 
whether deſtined for the purpoſes of learning, of religion, 
or of benevolence. She paid particular attention to the 
affairs of the church, and was circumſpect in the choice 
of thoſe who preſided over it ; to whom, as well as to 
the public in general, her pious and virtuous demeanor 
furniſhed an admirable example. 

With reſpeCt to the propriety of her conduct towards 
James, the opinions of mankind will always differ. 
Thoſe who place the greateſt merit in filial piety and 
ſubmiſſion, will ſeverely cenſure the concern which ſhe 
had 1 in the We of her father from his throne; and 

ſuch 
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be diſpoſed, without regard to the ties of conſanguinity, 
to reprobate her violation of the claims of ſovereignty. 
Many, on the other hand, will more juſtly conſider 
obedience to a parent as limited to reaſonable demands, 
and as ceaſing to be obligatory when incompatible with 
the religious, moral, or patriotic principles, which the 
offspring may have deliberately imbibed. But theſe con- 
{iderations would not have urged Mary to a concurrence 
in the depoſition of James, had not they been effectually 
corroborated by that implicit devotion to the will of her 

_ huſband which ſhe conſtantly cultivated. It is ſuppoſed 
that, if this ſtrong tie had been removed, during her life, 
by the death of William, ſhe would have promoted the 
re-eſtabliſhment of her father **, This ſtriftneſs of 


conjugal obedience ſhe appears to have carried to an 


exceſs, particularly in the caſe of her ſiſter Anne, whom 
the treated in an illiberal and ungenerous manner, in 
compliance with William's animoſity againſt that prin - 
cels, | | 
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The lords and commons inveſtigate the Lancaſhire plot. 
— An inquiry is made by both houſes into acts of cor- 
ruption.—The Scots undertake the eſtabliſhment of a 
colony on the 1/thmus of Darien. —T he. allies reduce 
Namur.— A new parliament is convoked by William. 
An att paſſes for the regulation of trials for treaſon. — 
A new coinage of ſilver is ordered. A plot 1s formed 

againſi the government.—Sir John Friend and others 
fuffer death for their concern in it, —The war is car- 
ried on with little vigor. —The duke of * deſerts 


the confederacy. 


v. T H E deceaſe of a patriotic queen was deeply la- 
mented by the public in general; and the king, in par- 


ticular, ſincerely regretted the loſs of an affectionate, 


amiable, and virtuous conſort. When Dr. Teniſon, 
whom he had promoted to the ſee of Canterbury on tlie 
death of Tillotſon, condoled with him on his misfortune, 
he replied, that he could not but grieve, ſince he had 


| Joſt a wife whom, in the courſe of ſeventeen years, he 


had never known to have been guilty of an indiſcretion “. 
Beſides the conſideration of her merit and virtue, he had 
a political ground of uneaſineſs. He knew that Mary 
had always been a favorite of the people, and that this 
circumſtance, added to the priority of her claim to the 
crown, had given her a degree of weight and importance, 
the want of which might prove prejudicial to his power 
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and influence. He reflected, that her pretenſions, as the 2 D. 
firſt proteſtant heir of James, were now veſted in che * 


princeſs of Denmark, though the parliament had ſettled 
the crown on him for life; and that the ſpirit of faction 
might take advantage of that point, to embroil his go- 
vernment, and undermine his authority. It was there- 
fore his firſt care to effect a reconciliation with Anne, 


that ſhe might not cabal againſt him. The earl of Sun- 


derland, who, though he had been excepted from Wil- 
liam's act of indemnity, was at preſent (without being 
in office) one of his chief counſellors, was employed in 
this affair * He prevailed on the princeſs to write a 
reſpeCtful letter to the king, and requeſt an audience. 
She was received by him with exterior politeneſs ; and, 
having aſſured him of her regard for his intereſt, was 
diſmifſed with promiſes of favor. She was preſented 
with the greater part of her ſiſter's jewels; and St. 
. James's palace was allotted for her reſidence. 


It was apprehended by the friends of the government, 


that the Jacobites might be encouraged, by the death of 
the queen, to make ſome efforts for the reſtoration of 
her father. They certainly hoped to profit by that 
evefit; and ſome of them were ſo ſanguine as to 
imagine, that the throne of their great enemy, being de- 
prived of it's chief ſupport, would quickly fall. James 
himſelf was inclined to cheriſh this hope; but he was 
diſappointed by the perſeverance of the majority of the 
Engliſh, who, though they had leſs affection for Wil- 
liam than for his late aſſociate, reſolved to adhere to the 
ſyſtem which they had embraced at the Revolution. 
Compliments of condolence, and promiſes of ſupport, 
were voied to the king by both houſes; and ſimilar 
addreſſes were preſented to him from the principal cor- 
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porations throughout his dominions. In the mean time, 


an attempt was made by ſome diſaffected perſons to pro- 


duce confuſion, by inculcating an idea that the queen's 


death amounted to a diffolution of the parliament, ſince 


Feb.6. 


the writs ran in her name as well as in that of William. 


Her uncle, the earl of Rocheſter, threw out ſuch a hint 


in the houſe: of peers ; but it was immediately diſcoun- 
tenanced as an invidious cavil, becauſe the act which 


had allowed the queen a participation of the dignity of 


ſovereign, had given the king the ſole exerciſe of the 
royal power. 

The perſons who had been tried in Lancaſhire on a 
charge of treafon, complained to the commons of the in- 
juſtice which they had ſuffered. But the inveſtigation 
of the affair did 'not produce ſuch a deciſion as they 
wiſhed ; for the houſe voted, that ſufficient grounds had 
exiſted for the proſecution and trial of thoſe individuals, 
and that a dangerous plot had been earried on againft 
the king and the government. Their application to the 
peers alſo gave riſe to a vote, juſtifying the proceſs 


which had been inſtituted againſt them. Not diſcou- 


raged by theſe diſappointments, they proſecuted the king's 
witneſſes; who, being tried for perjury at the Lancaſter 
aſſiſes, were found guilty “. 

Scenes of infamous corruption were expoſed to oublic 


view in this ſeſſion. After an inquiry into the abuſes 


of the army, which led to the diſmiſhon of colonel 
Haſtings from his regiment, and the impriſonment of 
ſome agents and contractors, the commons inveſtigated 
the delinquency of the commiſſioners for licenſing hack- 
ney-coaches, who were accuſed of having betrayed their 
truſt by the acceptance of bribes. Three of them were 
pronounced culpable by the houſe, and removed from 
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their office by the king. Suſpecting the corporation of A. D. 
London of the guilt of corruption, the houſe appointeda 1693. 


committee to examine the chamberlain's books; and, from 
this inſpection, it appeared, that fir John Trevor, who 
filled the ſtation of ſpeaker, as well as that of maſter of 
the rolls, had received 1000 guineas for his encourage- 
ment of the bill for the relief of the orphans and other 
creditors of the city. This diſcovery arouſed the indig- 
mation of the houſe; and a motion was made for de- 
claring him guilty of a high crime and miſdemeanor. 
When this offender (who was employed by the court 
in the diſhonorable practice of corrupting members) 
had put the mortifying queſtion which related to his 
own guilt, and which was readily decided againſt him, 
he abſented himſelf from the houſe ; and the office of 
ſpeaker was conferred on Paul Foley, one of the leaders 


of oppoſition. By a ſubſequent reſolution, Trevor was ar.:s, 


- deprived of his ſeat; as was alſo a member named 
Hungerford, who had accepted a ſmall preſent for the 
ſame ſervice. The committee which had detected theſe 
imtances of venality, made more ample diſcoveries in 
the proſecution of an inquiry into the concerns of the 


Eaſt-India company. It was found that very conſider- 


able ſums had been applied by the governor, fir Thomas 
Cook, to the ſecret purpoſes of the ſociety. Refuſing 
to give an account of the diſtribution of thoſe ſums, he 
was ſent to the Tower; and a bill was introduced, de- 
nouncing- pains and penalties againſt him if he ſhould 
perſiſt in his diſobedience to the will of the houſe. This 
bill was vehemently reprobated by the duke of Leeds, as 
illegal and iniquitous ; but the eagerneſs which he teſti- 
fied to convince the peers of the diſintereſted motives of 
his oppoſition to it, before he had been charged with any 
ſhare of the guilt which it tended to expoſe, furniſhed, 
in the opinion of many, a ſtrong preſumption of his 
_ criminality, 
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A. D. criminality. Cook having promiſed to make a full diſ- 
1695. cloſure, on condition of his-being indemnified againſt 


all actions at law, except thoſe of the company, the 
lords relinquiſhed the bill which they had received from 
the commons, and prepared another for granting the 
favor which he deſired. The new bill was adopted by 
the lower houſe, after the inſertion of a penal clauſe, to 
which the peers agreed. In purſuance of this act, a 
committee of both houſes examined the governor with 
regard to the diſpoſal of the company's money *. 

From the teſtimony of Cook and others, it appeared, 
that the king had received ( 10,000 as a cuſtomary 
gratuity, but had refuſed £{ 50,000 which had been 
offered to him as a bribe for his promotion of the views 
of the company ; and that large ſums had been diſtri- 
buted among various perſons, not only for the purpoſe 
of procuring the charter which had lately been granted 
to the ſociety, but for obtaining a complete eſtabliſh- 
ment by act of parliament. But, from the attempts 
which were ſecretly made to prevent a full diſcovery, 
the information was too general and imperfect. Both 
houſes concurred in voting, that Cook's ition was 
not ſufficiently copious or ſatisfactory to entitle him to 
the benefit of the act for his indemnification ; and a bill 
was enacted for impriſoning him, as well as ſome of his 
fellow-witneſſes,*and reſtraining them from the aliena- 
tion of their eſtates. | 


Ap. 27. When the report of the examinations had been re 


ceived by both houſes, the commons vented their indig 

nation upon the duke of Leeds, whom they pronounced 
highly criminal, for having engaged to ſerve the com- 
pany in conſideration of a bribe of 5500 guineas. 
While they were debating this point, he deſired permiſ- 
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fion to be heard in their houſe ; but his endeavours to A D. 


walidate the charge were fruitleſs; for, as ſoon as he ; 


had withdrawn, they ſent a deputation to impeach him 
at the bar of the upper houſe. The abſence, however, 
of a material witneſs, whom the circumſpect duke had 
ſent out of the kingdom, contributed to obſtruct the 
proceedings ; and, indeed, the commons ſeem to have 
been little inclined to proſecute, with efficacious vigor, 
the inveſtigation of thoſe corrupt practices in which 
many individuals of their houſe were implicated *. 

The great burthens which England had ſuſtained 
during the war, and the inadequate ſhare which her 
confederates had borne in the charges of it, drew an 
addreſs from the commons, deſiring that this kingdom 
night, in future, only be put upon an equal footing and 
proportion with the allies. In the other houſe, the 
continuance of the fleet in the ports of Spain furniſhed 
an occaſion of debate. It was affirmed, that the abſence 
of ſo great a part of the navy expoſed the realm to 
danger ; and that it would be more prudent to attend to 
the immediate demands of our own intereſt, than afford 
to any of our allies an affiſtance exceeding that which 
they had a right to expect. But others denied that this 
kingdom was in danger, while che grand fleet of France 
remained in the Mediterranean; and juſtified the king 
for the protection which he had granted to Spain, repre- 
ſenting it As a point of great importance to prevent the 
French from taking a deciſive advantage of the preſent 
weakneſs of that monarchy. This debate terminated 
in a reſolution, importing that Ruſſel's expedition to 
the Mediterranean, and. his continuance in that quar- 
ter, tended both to the honor and advantage of the king 


and his dominions ; and alſo in an addreſs, requeſting 
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p. that his majeſty would take meaſures for maintaining it 
that ſea, during the war, a fleet ſuperior to that of the 


enemy, as well as for employing a ſufficient force for 


the ſecurity of the coaſts of Great-Britain, Ireland, and 


the colonies, and the general protection of our trade. 


Amidſt thefe obſervations on the navy, the intereſts of 
the mariners were neglected, though the king had re- 
commended, to the attention of the parliament, the cir- 
cumſtances of that uſeful body of men, whoſe grievances, 
occaſioned by official fraud, rapacity, ant tyranny, 


a N called for redreſs 7. 


The debaſement of the ſilver coin was ſo genemlly 
prejudicial, that both houſes took into their confidera- 
tion this alarming evil, which had proceeded to ſuch an 
extent, that 100 nominal ſhillings were ſcarcely worth, 
intrinſically, a moiety of that actual ſum. Various hints 


were ſuggeſted for the effectual removal of this cauſe 


| May 3 


of complaint ; but the only expedient which was now 
adopted was the enaCtment of a law for enforcing, with 
additional rigor, the 3 of all who ſhould cli p 
or counterfeit the coin *. 

When the king prorogued the parliament, he —_ 

miſed to commit the adminiſtration of the realm to per- 
ſons on whoſe care and fidelity he could entirely 
depend; and deſired that every member of both 
houſes would concur with them, and be more than 
* ordinarily vigilant” in preſerving the public peace. 
The individuals whom he ſelected for the taſk of govern- 
ment, under the title of lords-juſtices, were, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the lord-keeper Somers, the lord- 
privy-ſeal Pembroke, the lord-ſteward Devonſhire, the. 
ſecretary Shrewſbury, the chamberlain Dorſet, and the 
firſt lord of the treaſury, Godolphin. Sir John Trench- 

/ 
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ard having lately died, fir William Trumbal, an eminent 4. D. 
695+ 
_ tivilian, was appointed to ſucceed him as ſecretary of 
ſtate. Two earldoms were, about the ſame time, con- 
ferred; that of Rochford on Zuyleſtein, one of the 
Dutch favorites, and that of Taukerville on lord A 
of Werke. 

The lords-juſtices had little teal authority ; for they 
were not ſuffered to exerciſe their diſcretion in any mat- 
ter of importance, but were obliged to regulate their 
conduct by the inſtruftions which they received from 

their abſent ſovereign. It occaſioned much reflexion 

and ſome murmurs, that the princeſs Anne was not al- 

lowed to act in the regency ; and her excluſion was 

conſidered as a ſtrong argument of the inſincerity of the 
king's reconciliation with her. She herſelf, indeed, was 

equally inſincere ; for, while the profeſſed an attach- | 
ment to the intereſts of William, ſhe maintained a cor- 

- reſpondence with her father, and engaged to ſecond his 

efforts for the recovery of his throneꝰ . The earl of Marl - 

borough, ſome years before, had undertaken to bring 
her back to a ſenſe of filial duty; and his ſuggeſtions 

had fo far prevailed over a mind tinctured with Tory 

principles, and diſguſted with the behaviour of the reign- 
ing prince, that ſhe had implored the forgiveneſs of 

James, and promiſed to atone for her former deſertion 

of him by her future zeal in his ſervice. | 

The parliament now re- aſſembled in Scotland. In 
the ſeſſion of 1693, that afſembly had conſented to an 
augmentation of the forces of the realm, and had granted 
a ſupply for that and other purpoſes, The king, having 
miſapplied this grant, now demanded a freſh, ſubſidy ; 
and, to allay the clamors of oppoſition, he not only in- 
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ſituted- an inquiry into the maſſacre of Glencoe, but 
affected to promote a ſcheme of commerce and coloniſa- 
tion in which. the Scots were eager to embark. When 
the commiſſioners, whom he had appointed to examine 


che fonner affair, had made their report to the parlia- 
ment, an addreſs was voted, repreſenting the laughter of 


the men of Glencoe as a murder; declaring that his 
orders contained no warrant for it, but that the direc- 
tions given by the maſter of Stair had exceeded the royal 
inſtructions an exceſs which was the original 
« cauſe of this unhappy buſineſs; and requeſting that 
this miniſter, and his agents in the maſſacre, might be 
puniſhed. according to their deſerts . Inſtead of com- 
plying with the purport of this addreſs, William con- 


tinued his favor to the ſecretary, and took no ſteps for 
the puniſhment of any of the delinquents; thus con- 


vincing the world, that, in this ſcene of treacherous in- 


humanity, he was not altogether innocent. With regard 
to the commercial ſcheme, he empowered his repreſen- 
tative (the marquis of T weedale) to give his aſſent to it. 
It was deviſed by Paterſon, the projector of the bank of 
England, who propoſed the eſtabliſhment of a colony 
on each ſide of the iſthmus of Darien, for the proſecu- 


tion of an extenſive traffic with the inhabitants of both 


hemiſpheres. This propoſal ſeemed ſo pregnant with 
advantage, that it met with great encouragement from 
the Scots of all ranks, and alſo from many Engliſh mer- 
chants, particularly thoſe who had lately aimed at the 
formation of a new Eaſt- India company. The par- 
liament readily adopted it; and a ſtatute was enacted 
for the erection of a mercantile ſociety, entitled, the 
Company of Scotland, trading to Africa and the In- 
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« dies. By holding out theſe -hares, the king obtained A. D. 
a majority in the aſſembly ; and a confiderable ſupply 1695. 


was voted. Beſides the commercial act, this feffion 
produced one for the inſtitution of 2 national bank at 
Edinburgh ; and another for indulging ſuch of the epi- 
ſcopal clergy as ſhould enter into the requifite engage- 
ments to the king, with the preſervation of their bene- 
| fices, and an exemption from the juriſdiction of the preſ- 
bytery **, | F hon, 7 

A new parliament met in Ireland in the ſummer of 
this year. Lord Sydney's adminiſtration not being po- 
pular, the king had recaked him to England, and ap- 
pointed him maſter-general of the ordnance; and had 
conferred the government of the Hibernian realm on 
three lords-juftices; lord Capel, fir Cyril Wyche, 


and William Duncombe. The firſt of theſe courted 


the proteſtants, and diſcountenanced the catholics ; and 
acted as the leader of a party, rather than as & juft and 
unbiaſſed ruler. His affociates were more upright and 
impartial in their proceedings : but they were at length 
removed from the helm by his influence ; and he became 
the ſole governor, by the ſtyle of lord-deputy. "He pro- 
cured ſupplies from the parliament, and gave the royal 
aſſent to a variety of bills, for ſecuring the government 


| againſt the machinations of the papiſts, for annulling 


the acts of the legiſlative meeting which James had 
holden in 1689, for reforming the abuſes of the law, 
and for other purpoſes of expediency. The tranquillity 
of the ſeſhon was diſturbed, for a time, by the animoſi- 
ties of faction. The chancellor, fir Charles Porter, 
being conſidered by the proteſtants as too favorable to 


their adyerſaries, was aſſailed by articles of impeachment, 
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1635. and of partial, arbitrary, and illegal conduct: but he 


luſive movements, while he was making the neceſſary 


controverted the charges with ſuch efficacy, that a 


great majority A whulated i6 hls vie 


cation 


ne eee 
that which we laſt deſcribed. In the Netherlands, the . 


allies out- numbered their enemies; on which account, 
as well as in conſideration of the death of their renowned 
general, the duke of Luxembourg, whoſe fuccefſor, the 
mareſchal de Villeroi, was ill qualified to fill his place, 


the French reſolved on defenſive meaſures. William, 


who had fixed his thoughts on the re-capture of Namur, 


endeavoured to conceal his purpoſe from the foe by de- 


preparations for the ſiege. The place was partly in- 


_ veſted when Boufflers entered it with a body of troops, 


which increaſed the garriſon to 14,000 men. The be- 
ſieging army formed three conſiderable diviſions ; one 


commanded by the king himſelf, another by the elector 


of Bavaria, and the third by the baron de Heyden. The 


prince de Vaudemont was at the head of another army, 
ſtationed near the Lys, for the protection of the towns 


of Flanders. The French general, in the hope of over- 


powering this ſeparate body, advanced with a force 


which doubled that of the prince, ani had two oppor- 


tunities of attacking him, which, by his dilatory pro- 


ceedings and want of {kill, he ſuffered to elapſe. Vau- 


demont, profiting by theſe failures, commenced a retreat, 
which he conducted with admirable dexterity. Ville- 


rot, who expected to have ſurrounded the prince's 
NW RI . c 
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his army had ſuddenly diſappeared ; and, though he en- A. D. 
deavoured to haraſs the retiring enemy, the purſuers wwe 


gained no other advantage than that of cutting off a 
ſmall number of infantry, whom they approached undar 
the appearance of friends. William was alarmed at. the 
danger to which Vaudemont was expoſed ; but, when 
he was appriſed of his maſterly retreat, he expreſſed his 
obligations to him, and his approbation of his judicious 
conduct, which, he declared, entitled him to higher 


praiſe as a general, than if he had defeated his adverſaries 


in battle. As ſoon as the prince had reached Ghent, he 
ſent a detachment to ſecure Nieuport, which was, me- 
naced wich a fiege. Thus baffled, the mareſchal con- 
tented himſelf with the reduction of Dixmuyde (of which 
the confederates had re- poſſeſſed themſelves in the pre- 
ceding year), and alſo of Deynſe. The two governors 
ſo tamely ſurrendered theſe towns, that one of them 
(Ellemberger) was beheaded for miſconduct, and the 
other (O' Farrel) was cafhiered *?, 

The extraordinary ſtrength of Namur, the fortifica- 
tions of which had been greatly improved ſince it had 
fallen under the yoke of France, gave fuch confidence 
to the defenders, that the efforts of the beſiegers were long 
conſidered as nugatory. The allies, however, were not 
diſcouraged; but, being inſpired by the courage of their 
royal commander, perſevered in their gallant exertions. 
After ſome trifling ſallies, a party of the beſieged croſſed 
the Maes, and made a fierce aſſault on one of the poſts 
of the enemy, whom they at firſt drove from their 
works ; but they were compelled to retreat in their turn. 
On the ſame day, William gave directions for ſtorming 


the advanced works and traverſes; an attempt which 
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proved fatal to ſome hundreds of his men, but which 
terminated in the deſired ſucceſs. Additional batteries 
were raifed on the ground which the beſiegers thus ac- 
quired; and, after a feries of attacks, a general affault 
was ordered on the firſt counterfcarp, of which they 
gained poſſeſſion with ſome difficulty. The Bavarian 
elector, in the mean time, forced his way over the Sam- 
bre; and, having taken the abbey of Salſines, attacked 
Vauban's lines, which protected the citadel, The 
French had oſtentatiouſſy remarked, that this ſervice 
could not be achieved without the loſs of Foo men; 
and, indeed, the obſtacles were great and terrific. But 
the valor and perſeverance of the aſſailants, animated 
as they were by the example of the elector and of gene- 
ral Cochoorn, drove the foe from the lines ; and fewer 
than 300 of the former were killed or wounded on this 
occaſion. The ſecond counterſcarp, on the fide of the 
city, being at length gained, and confiderable breaches 
being made, the apprehenſions of a renewed affault in- 
duced the defenders of the town to capitulate, on tho 
twenty-fourth day from the opening of the trenches. 
The ſoldiers retired into the citadel, which was now vi. 
gorouſly battered by the confederates. Villeroi, having 
bombarded Bruſſels with great fury, advanced to the 
relief of the beſieged; but he found the enemy ſo ad- 
vantageouſly poſted, that he would not hazard an en, 
gagement. When the numerous batteries of the be- 
ſiegers, by an inceffant emiſſion of bullets and bombs, 
had effected various breaches, an aſſault was made on 
all the works which compoſed the citadel. Though 
about 2000 of the allies wers killed or wounded in this 
ſervice, they failed in their grand object, and only ex- 
tended their quarters. They therefore made prepara- 


tions for another affault ; but mareſchal de Boufflers 


prevented 
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pat" it by a ſeaſonable ſorrender, When the van- 4. U. 
quiſhed, reduced to à leſs number than 6500, marched af 


out of the place, BouMers was arreſted by order of Wil- 
liam, as an hoſtage for the releaſe of the gartiſons of 
Dixmuyde and Deynſe. By a cartel which had been 
adjuſted between the hoſtile powers, priſoners of war 
were entitled to their liberty, on the offer of a certain 
ranſom ; but the men who had garriſoned thoſe towns, 
being in this predicament, had been detained by the 
French: they were now ſent back, however, in ex- | 
| change for the mareſchal. The king's ſpirit, in this | 
inſtance, was applauded by all who reſented the perfidy 
of his opponents; and his conduct of the fiege increaſed 
kis military reputation. He retired from the camp after 
the recovery of Namur; and the campaign cloſed _ 
that important achievement *. 

In the other ſcenes of war, the operations were of 
leſs moment. On the Rhine, nothing worthy of men- 
tion occurred. On the Italian frontier, the only remark- 
able event was the ſurrender of the ſtrong town of 
Caſal by the French, whoſe ſovereign was ſecretly ne- 
gotiating with the duke of Savoy. In Catalonia, ad- 
miral Ruſſel furniſhed the Spaniards with a body of 
land-forces, that they might be encouraged to attack 
the French near Palamos; but, finding that they 
had not ſpirit to engage the enemy, he re-embarked 
his men, bombarded the town, and failed towards 
Toulon, where the French fleet ſtill remained. Be- 
ing haraſſed by unfavorable winds, he altered his 
courſe, and haſtened to Cadiz, whence he returned 
into the Engliſh channel with a part of the combined 
fleets 15. | HIGHLY . yi ©. a 
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The bombardments of French ports were renewed in 


1698, this year, Lord Berkeley and admiral Allemonde failed 
co St. Malo's with an Engliſh and Dutch fleet; and 


damaged that town with a furious diſcharge of bombs 
and carcaſſes. Granville ſuſtained a ſimilar viſitation, 
The fleet then returned to the Downs ; and, having re- 


ceived ſame land-forces vn board, with Meeſters, the 


Dutch engineer, ſteered to Dunkirk, where the precau- 


tions of the French again obſtructed the approach of 


the bomb-veſſels and fire-ſhips. Calais was the next 


object; but that town was bomberded with little ef- 
fect **, | 


; In the preceding year, the French had made a deſcent 


on Jamaica, under the auſpices of M. du Caſſe, who, 
when he had committed great devaſtations and barba- 


 rities, found himſelf obliged to retire with Joſs. To re- 


venge this inſult, Wilmot failed with a ſquadron, in the 


preſent year, to Hiſpaniola, where, in conjunction with 
a ſmall Spanjſh armament, he and colonel Lilingſton, 


who commanded a bady of Engliſh, deſtroyed the 


French towns at Port-de-Paix and cape, Frangois, ra- 
vaged the adjacent country, and acquired confiderable 


ſpoils. But the arbitrary conduèt and rapacity of the com- 


modore diſguſted both his countrymen ang the Spaniards, 
and occaſiqned a diſunion which prevented the complete 
ſucceſs of the expedition, An epidemical diſorder rag- | 
ing, a great number of the Engliſh were carried off 
by it; and Wilmot fell a victim to it in his way to 


Europe . N 


| The numerous French veſſels which infeſted the ſeas 


did no ſmall injury to the Engliſh commerce, by the 


capture of ſeveral valuable ſhips returning from India, 


e murder: Naval Hiſtory. 17: Ralph. 
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as well as of many others from various quarters, - Theſe 
Joſſes produced complaints of the negligence of the ad- 
miralty ; though it appears that the commiſſioners had 
taken extraordinary precautions for the ſecurity of trade, 
by ſending out two ſquadrons under Hopſon and the 
marquis of Caermarthen, beſides a multitude of parti- 
cular convoys and cruiſers, The marquis, indeed, was 
not very uſeful in his ſtation ; for, on the ſight of a mer- 
cantile fleet, which he ſuppoſed to be a ſquadron. of 
French ſhips of war, he precipitately retired into the 
haven of Milford. The prizes gained by the Engliſh 
were inconſiderable, except the capture of two ſhips of 
the line ; a ſervice in which captain Killigrew loſt his 
life 18 a 

When William had returned to England, he held a 
council, in which it was debated whether a. new par- 
liament ſhould be convoked, or the preſent ſhould be 
continued for another ſeſſion, which was allowed by a 


clauſe in the triennial act. The former propoſition was 


adopted, as the king hoped that the fame of his late cam- 
paign, which was extolled by the public beyond it's 
merits, would ſecure a favorable houſe of commons, 


and alſo conſidered that there would be a better chance 


for a ceſſation of the inquiries into abuſe and corruption, 


from a diſſolution, than from a continuance, of the 


aſſembly which had commenced that unpleaſing inveſti- 
gation. With a view of courting popular favor, he 
made a progreſs, during the elections, through ſome of 
the midland and eaſtern counties of his realm, and en- 
deayoured to ſoften his repulſive manners into eaſe and 
complacency, The cloſe of his tour was remarkable. 
A ſumptuous entertainment was provided for him by 
the univerſity of Oxford; but, a ſuſpicion of a deſign of 


poiſoning | 
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2 D. poiſoning him Having ariſen from an anonymous letter 
addreffed to the duke of Ormond, he abruptly departed 
without partaking of the banquet, and haſtened 15 the 
palace of Windſor . 

Nov. 22. The new n having aſſembled, and Foley 
being again appointed fpeaker by the commons, the 
king, on the following day, harangued the two houfes: 
He obſerved, that, as the advice of his firſt parliameni 
had engaged him in the war, and the ſecond had cheer- 
fully affiſted him in the proſecution of it, a concern for 
the common ſafety would undoubtedly oblige the new 
aſſembly to be unanimouſly zealous in the fame cavſe. 
He mentioned the advantages of the laſt ſummer as pro- 

gnoſtics of further ſucceſs; applauded the courage which 
the Engliſh troops had particularly diſplaved in that 
campaign; and affirmed, that, , without the concur- 
u rence of the valor and power of England, it was im- 
« poffible to put a ſtop to the ambition and greatneſs of 
« France,” Though he lamented the neceflity of 
* aſking ſo many and ſuch large aids of his people,” 
he could not but demand ſupplies at leaſt equal to thoſe 
which had been lately granted; and it even appeared 
that an augtnentation of the navy was requiſite. He 
complained of the great deficiency of the funds which 
had been affigned, both for the public ſervice and the 
civil liſt : and requeſted that, in the adjuſtment of the 
fopply, ſome attention might be paid to the diſtreſſes of 
the French refugees. He took notice of the ill ſtate of 
the coin; recommended a regulation of the trade to In- 
dia; and hoped that all poffible diſpatch would be made 
in the national buſineſs, and that all . heats 110 . 
« ſronsꝰ would be carefully avoided: ls inte 
The promoters of th bil which ded 0 av yr: 
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ſons tried for treaſon, reſolved to make the king's aſſent A. D- 


to it the price of the expected ſupply. It provided, that 
all individuals who ſhould be accuſed of high treaſon, or 
mĩſpriſion of it, ſhould have a copy of the whole indict- 
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ment five days previous to their trial, and the pannel of 


the jurors two days before it; that they might be aſſiſted 
by two counſellors at Jaw ; that none ſhould be indi Qed 
for thoſe crimes, except by the oaths of rwo lawful wit- 
neſſes to the ſame overt act, or one to each of two overt 
acts of the ſame ſpecies of treaſon ; and that proſecu- 


tions for thoſe offences ſhould not be commenced after 
the expiration of three years, with an exception of the 


caſe of thoſe who, ſhould deſign or attempt to murder the 
king, That this bill might not be loſt through the op- 
 ' poſition of the peers, the commons now adopted that 
amendment for the trial of a peer by the whole houſe, 
to which they had hitherto been unwilling to agree, 
William thought proper to give it his ſanction; and 
thus the people were at length gratified with a ſtatute 
which mitigated ſuch ſeverities as had been the objects of 
frequent and juſt complaint. 

The buſineſs of the coin produced warm debates, 
The chancellor of the exchequer, and other advocates 
for a re-coinage, argued, that, when a miſchief had ar- 
rived to fuch a height as the preſent, it would become 
incurable, if an immediate remedy ſhould not be applied 
to it. They affirmed, that, from the great inferiority of 
the intrinſic value of the filver coin to it's nominal 
worth, the difference of the exchange, in all concerns 
with the continent, was highly prejudicial to the nation. 
They proved this affertion by the ſupplies granted for the 
maintenance of the army, which, before they reached the 
camp, were ſo diminiſhed by the inequality of the ex- 
change and the exorbitancy of the præmium, that they 

; Were 
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. were far from being adequate to their intent. The de- 
baſement of the filver, they ſaid, had produced another 
evil, in the riſe of the gold coin far beyond it's value. 
Since a guinea had advanced to thirty ſhillings, the 
Dutch and other foreigners had deluged us with their 
gold, to the great Joſs of the public, The oppoſite party 
maintained, that to call in the filver coin would be ex- 
tremely unſeaſonable, as it would make a burthenſome 
addition to the grievances of an expenſive war; that a 
ſtagnation of trade would enſue from ſuch a meaſure ; 
and that the remedy would be more dangerous than. the 
diſcaſe, in the preſent ſtate of the nation. The queſtion 
being decided in favor of a re-coinage, the next point of 
diſcuſſion related to the ſtandard of the new coin. Some 
propoſed-that it ſhould be raiſed, to keep pace with the 
price of bullion; but it was obſerved, in reply, that the 

advance in this article had proceeged only from the pre- 
valence of the clipped money; and, with regard to the 
value of our coin in other countries, it was alleged, 
that this point would always depend on the weight and 
fineneſs of it, and that, conſequently, oux concerns with 
foreigners afforded no reaſon for the propaſed alteration. 
Dec, x0. It was finally reſolved by the commons, that the clipped 
money ſhould be re-coined according to the old ſtand- 
ard; and that the deficiency of that coin ſhould be ſup- 
plied by the ſum of £ 1,200,000, which ſhould be 
levied by a tax (for ſeven years) on the windows of all 
dwelling-houſgs except cottages, The diminiſhed, 
\ crowns and half-crowns were firſt ſtopped by procla- 
mation ; and, on a ſubſequent day, all irregular cyrrency 
was. prohibited. As theſe days were not ſufficiently 
diſtant from each other, a great interruption of trade, 
and much clamor and confuſion, enſued. Put the gra- 
dual circulation of new coin; the admiſſion of clipped 
. money 
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money in payment of taxes ; and the grant of a recom- privy * 
pence to all who brought it to the mint, as well as to 
thoſe who brought in good coin, to be given out in ex- 
change for the other, or who delivered up their plate for 
the purpoſe of coinage ; at length allayed the diſcontent, 
To the bill which related to the re- coinage, the peers 
added a clauſe, which provided that the deficiency of all 
the clipped coin, not of that only which ſhould be paid 
for taxes, ſhould be ſupplied out of the public funds : 
but they acquieſced in the emiſſion of it, when it was 
oppoſed by the commons. As the exorbitant advance 
of the gold coin alſo called for redreſs, the reduction of 
1t was ſtrongly recommended by the miniſterial party ; 
and it was reſolved that the - 

de ſettled at twenty-two ſhillings *2. 

The erection of the Scottiſh commercial company 
gave riſe to ſtrong jealouſy in England. The ſubject 
was canvaſſed in hoth houſes ; and a joint addrefs was 
voted, repreſenting, that the ample privileges which had 
been granted to that ſociety would contribute to the de- 
cline, if not to the ruin, of the Engliſh commerce. 
William anſwered it by remarking that he had been ill 
ſerved in Scotland, but that ſome means might probably 
be found to prevent the dreaded miſchief. The com- 
mors afterwards'yoted, that the directors of the obnox- 
ious company ſhould be impeached of a high crime and 

_ miſdemeanor, for having levied ſubſcriptions in this 
kingdom : but the retreat of a perſon on whoſe evidence 
they principally depended, ſtopped the proceedings. For 
the more effectual preſervation and protection of the 

| Engliſh trade againſt all attacks of rivals and of enemies, 
_ they reſolved that a council ſhould be eſtabliſhed by pur- 
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liamentary authority; a meaſure which ſo alarmed the 
king, who deemed it an encroachment on the executive 
power, that he- commanded his miniſters and- friends to 
reſiſt it with all their energy. The earl of Sunderland, 
however, promoted it by his own efforts, as well as by 
the exertions of all whom he could influence. William 
was ſurpriſed at this conduct of a nobleman whom he 


| had treated with confidential favor; but was inclined to 


attribute, 10 a deſire of courting the popular party, an 
oppoſition which aroſe from the renewed engagements 
into which the perfidious earl had entered with the late 


king. The ſcheme would, perhaps, have been carried 


into execution, had not the diſcovery of dangerous ma- 
chinations diverted the attention of the parliament, and 
ſubſtituted the zeal of loyalty for a deſire of —_— 
the prerogative * 

The enemies of the government had long ſolicited 
James to renew his preparations for an invaſion of Eng- 
land, and had particularly recommended the preſent con- 
juncture as favorable for ſuch an enterpriſe, when the 


new parliament had teſtified an uncourtly inclination, 


and the multiplication of the burthens of the people, co- 


operating with the interruption of trade and the decline 


of credit, had occaſioned great diſcontent. They held. 


out ſo flattering a proſpect of ſucceſs, that the French 
monarch was again induced to concur in the ſcheme of 


21. Burnet.— Kennet.— Before the detection of the plot, a ferment 


had been kindled among the commons by a grant of ſome extenſive 


manors to the earl of Portland, which formed a part of the ancient 
demeſnes of the prince of Wales. To check this improvident aliena- 
tion of crown lands, the houſe interpoſed by a ſpirited addreſs. The 
king conſenced to recall the grant; but was ſo bent on the gratification 
of his favorite countryman, that he preſented him wich other valuable 
eſtates of the crown, Chandler. | 

a de- 
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delay; but reſolved that his forces ſhould not embark be- 
fore the commencement of an inſurrection i in England. 
The exiled prince, having ſent over the duke of Berwick 
to confer with his partiſans, repaired to Calais to be ready 
for the expected opportunity. In the mean time, ſir 
George Barclay, fix William Perkins, and other Jaco- 
bites, were preparing for the execution of a. ſcheme: of 
regicide, as a prelude to the inſurrection and invaſion. 
They had in vain importuned James to authoriſe! an 
attempt on the perſon of William, and. could only pro- 
cure from him a commiſſion for taking. arms in his be- 
half. They perſiſted, however, in their former purpoſe; 
and ſir George, by pretending that James had given ex- 
preſs orders for that ſanguinary attempt, prevailed on 
about forty individuals to join him init. It was agreed, 
that (theſe ſhould be formed into three parties; one of 
Which, headed by Barclay, ſhould aſſault the king in his 
return from Richmond to Kenſington, while the two 
other. diviſions ſbould attack his guards. But one of 
the conſpirators, ſtyled captain Fiſher, diſcloſed the 
whole ſcheme to the earl of Portland, ſome days before 
the time which had been fixed for the execution of it. 
William was at firſt inclined to diſbelieve the informa- 
tion ; but, when it was corroborated by the teſtimony of 


Prendergaſt, an Iriſh catholic, and of a Frenchman 


named de la Rue (who declared that they had only 
affected a compliance with the views of the conſpirators, 
that they might be enabled to defeat the deſign by an op- 
portune diſcloſure), he was no longer ſceptical on- the 
ſubject. After he had iſſued orders for the apprehenſion 


of the offenders, he acquainted the parliament with the pb. 2 


diſcovery of the plot ; and intimated, that an invaſion of 
the kingdom was alſo meditate; for the prevention of 
25 6 which, 
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* which, he had given the neceſſary directions with regard 
to his fleet, and had recalled a part of his army from the 
continent 

The indignation which the two houſes conceived at 
the rancor and barbarity of the king's enemies, diſ- 
played itſelf in a joint addreſs, exprefling their ſtrong 
deteſtation of the villainous machinations of the con- 
ſpirators, promiſing their utmoſt aſſiſtance towatds the 
defence of his perſon and the ſupport of his government, 
and declaring, that, if he ſhould fall by a violent death, 
they would take vengeance on the authors of it and all 
their adherents. The commons immediately prepared 
2 bill for the ſuſpenſion of the habeas corpus act; 
addreſſed the king for the baniſhment of papiſts from 
the capital, as well as for the enforcement 'of the laws 
againſt thoſe ſectaries and all non-jurors ; and ſub- 
ſcribed an aſſociation, acknowledging him their © right- 
« ful and lawful” ſovereign, and engaging to unite not ' 
only in his defence, but in the maintenance of the act 
for ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown. A ſimilar bond 
of union „ Ert He Ire of 
the corporations in the three kingdom 25. 

The detection of "the conpmey fruſtrated the pro- 
ject of an invaſion ; which, indeed, was otherwiſe ex- 
poſed to the danger of diſappointment ; for the mal-con- 
tents in England would not venture to riſe in arms be- 
fore the landing of their confederates from France; and, 
on the other hand, Lewis would not recede from his de- 
termination of detaining his armament in port till inte}- 
_— ſhould have arrived of an actual inſurreCtion- 


22. James the Second's s. Memoirs,—-Boycr, vl, UiSir Richan 
- Blackmore's Hiſtory of the Conſpiracy. 
23. Chandler's Debates, vol. iii,—Ralph, 
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While this irreconcileable diviſion of ſentiment pre- 
yailed, no ſucceſs could be expected; but it appears, 
that, though James knew of this difficulty, the French 


were not appriſed of it, and concluded that the Jacobites 


would riſe on the firſt hint from their patron. They 
were not undeceived till the Englith court had made a 
full diſcovery of the plot; and, when admiral Ruſſel, 
who had aſſembled a conſiderable fleet with extraordi- 
nary expedition, appeared before Calis, they found 
themſelves under the neceſſity of defending their own 
coaſts, inſtead of making a deſcent on thoſe of England. 
Sir Cloudefley Shovel was detached from the fleet to ex- 
amine the practicability of deſtroying the French ſhips 
of war at Dunkirk, which had been deſtined to cover 
the invaſion ; but, as the attempt was deemed hazardous 
and. difficult, a freſh bombardment of Calais was ſub- 
ſtituted for it. After ſome delay, Shovel began to exe- 
cute the laſt reſolution ; but he did as little injury to the 
town, or the tranſports in the harbour, as his own 


veſſels received ?!. 


101 


A. D. 
1090, 


The firſt delinquents who were tried for a concern in Mar. 21. 


the plot were Charnock, King, and Keys. Charnock 
had formerly been one of the fellows of Magdalen 
college. in Oxford; had embraced popery to gratify the 
late king; and had promoted his views againſt that ſo- 
ciety. He managed his defence with acuteneſs ; but 
was found guilty, with his two aſſociates, of conſpiring 
againſt the king's life. He and King exculpated James 
from the charge whuch was ſtudiouſly propagated againſt 


him, of having commiſhoned them to ailaffinate Wil 
ham. Keys declared that he had only been ſubſervient 


to the directions of his maſter (Porter), who appeared 


as an evidence againſt him. When theſe had ſuffered Mar. 18. 


24. James the Second's Memoirs —Boyer,—Ralph. 
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A. P. the puniſhment of traitors, fir John Friend, an opulent 
_ citizen of London, was tried and condemned for having 
promoted the intended inſurrection. Sir William Perkins 
(one of the {ix clerks in chancery), who had encouraged 
the deſign upon the king's perſon, was the next criminal 
who underwent a trial; and, being convicted, he was 
executed with Friend. Both juſtified their attempts for 
the reſtoration of their depoſed ſovereign, as conſiſtent 
with the religion and laws of their country. With re- 
gard to the commiſſion which James had iſſued, Perkins 
declared that it only authoriſed his friends to levy war 
againſt the prince of Orange and his adherents. To 
the defign upon that prince he confeſſed himſelf privy ; 
but affirmed, that he was not to have acted in it. Jere- 
my Collier (the antagoniſt of the licentious dramatic 
writers), and two other clerical non-jurors, attended 
April 3. Friend and Perkins at Tyburn, and gave them a ſolemn 
abſolution. . For this interference, which was conſidered 
as an encouragement of the treaſon for which the victims 
ſuffered, two of the eccleſiaſtics were impriſoned ; and 
Collier, having abſconded, was outlawed *5, | 
Theſe offenders were not indulged with the benefit 
of the new act which favored priſoners of their deſcrip- 
tion, as they were tried before the day on which it's 
operation was to commence ; and, though the other con- 
ſpirators who were tried (Rookwood, Cranborne, Lo- 
wick, and Cook) enjoyed the advantages of it, it did not 
enable them to vindicate themſelves to the ſatisfaction of 
the jury; for they were all condemned and executed, 
except the laſt, whoſe ſentence was converted into an 
order for his banifhment. Knightley, who pleaded 
guilty to the indiftment, was gratified with a pardon **. 
This conſpiracy gave occaſion for the enaQtment of a 


25. Boyer, —Burnet.—Ralph. a6. Ralph. 
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bill which provided . for the better ſecurity of his ma- A. P. 


« jeſty's perſon and government.” It was ordained by 
this act, that ſuch as ſhould perſiſt in their refuſal of 
taking the oaths, ſhould be ſubjeCt to the forfeitures of 


popiſh recuſants ; that all who ſhould deny William's 


right to the crown, or impugn the act of ſettlement, 
ſhould be liable to a penalty; that thoſe who ſhould de- 
cline to enter into the general aſſociation ſhould be ex- 
cluded from all offices of profit or truſt ; and that, after 
the diſſolution of the preſent parliament, all who ſhould 
be elected members ſhould loſe their ſeats for a refuſal of 
ſigning that loyal engagement. The ſeſſion produced 
many other aCts, among which were the following : one 
- for annulling the election of thoſe parliamentary candi- 
dates who ſhould be guilty of corruption ; another for 
preventing falſe and double returns; a third for the furth- 
er regulation of elections; others for the continuance 
of the parliament in caſe of the death of the king or his 


ſucceſſors, for the increaſe and encouragement of ſeamen, 


and for the improvement of ſeyeral branches of com- 
merce. | 

The ſupplies which were now granted were very 
conſider able. For the navy, two millions and a half 
were granted, beſides 16,972 pounds for two regiments 
of marines; and, for the army (now augmented to 
87,440 men), 2,507,881 pounds. Theſe ſubſidies, 
added to the ſum raiſed on account of the re-coinage, 
oppreſſed the people beyond the burthens of every former 


27. One bill with this title was rejected by the king, though we 
are not informed of rhe obnoxious clauſes which it contained. A mo- 
tion was made, in the lower houſe, for cenſuring his adviſer ; but 
ſuch was the loyal ſpirit which then prevailed, that, on a diviſion, the 
adverſaries of this propoſal exceeded, in more than 2 three-fuld degree, 
the number of it's friends. Kenner. 


M a year, 


1096. 
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year. Beſides new impoſts, the ſcheme of a national 
land-bank was adopted as a part of the ways and means 
of the year. It was propoſed, that 2,564,000 pounds 
ſhould be raiſed by voluntary ſubſcription ; that an in- 
tereſt of 7 per cent. ſhould be paid for this loan; and that 
the ſubſcribers ſhould be incorporated, and empowered to 
lend money to individuals, at ſmall intereſt, on the ſecu- 
rity of landed property. The directors of the bank of 
England oppoſed this ſcheme as an encroachment on 


their inilitution ; and, as that project had been principally 


carried into effect by the Whigs, this was patroniſed by 
the Tories, and warmly promoted by Harley and F oley, 


ho had connected themſelves with that party **. 


The ſeſſion was now cloſed with a complimentary 
ſpeech from the king, who, having again nominated the 
former lords-juſtices of the realm, created two peers, 
and conſtituted a board of trade, made another voyage 
to the continent, Early in the ſpring, ſome of his gene» 
ral officers had formed a ſcheme for the deſtruction of a 
very conſiderable French magazine at Givet, which had 
been attended with complete ſucceſs. After he had 
joined the army, the ſeaſon elapſed without any battle or 
enterpriſe. This inaCtivity (which alfo extended. itſelf 
to the campaign on the Rhine) ſeems to have been 
partly occaſicned by the poverty of both armies, but 
principally by the ſuſpenſe ariſing from the prevalence of 
Negotiations. | 

The long continuance of a war in gyhich France had 
made extraordinary exertions, had almoſt exhauſted her 
reſources ; and the people, ha raſſed by oppreſſive taxa- 
tion, were eagerly defirous of peace, that their burthens 
might not become intolerable. The king, firuck with 


28. Ralph, — Burnet. 
| theke 
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theſe conſiderations, and apprehenſive of the perſevering A — 


efforts of a powerful confederacy, was now ſeriouſſy 
diſpoſed to an unmediate accommodation. But none of 
his adverſaries accepted his pacific overturcs in the pre- 
ſent year, except the duke of Savoy, who, while he 
amuſed the allies with promiſes of adhering to his en- 
gagements, negotiated an advantageous treaty with the 
mareſchal de Catinat. The viſcount Galway- (late mar- 
quis de -Rouvigni), who had ſucceeded Schomberg as 
William's repreſentative at Turin, had no ſooner dif- 
covered the duke's views, than he remonſtra ted againſt 
his faithleſs proceedings in ſpirited and indignant terms: 
Regardieſs of all expoſtulations, the- duke concluded 
the treaty; and, not content with deſerting his late 


aſſociates, turned his arms againſt them, by com- 


meneing the ſiege of Valenza, which held out till a 
convention was ſigned for the termination of the war in 
Italy . 

In the hope of intimidating the court of Spain into a 
deſire of peace, the French reſolved to act with vigor in 
that quarter. Their genera!, the duke de Vendome, 
attacked the Spaniards near the Ter, and gained ſome 
advantage over them; but he had no opportunity of 
bringing them to another engagement. A miſunder- 
ſtanding had lately occurred between William and this 
court, which had commanded the arreſt of the arrogant 
Schonenburg, envoy from the ſtates-general ; but the 
diſpute was adjuſted on terms of exterior amity. 

While the French were preparing for their deſcent 
upon England, they had recalled the major part of their 
fleet, which had been ſo long detained in the Mediter- 
ranean. Orders were alſo ſent for the return of the 


Engliſh and Dutch ſhips which Ruſſel had left in the 
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bay of Cadiz; and fir George Rooke, when he had 


169. reached the channel with this fleet, ſucceeded that ad- 


July. 


mira] in the chief command of the aggregate navy of the 
two nations. He was now directed to take meaſures 
for the intetception of the returning fleet of France ; 
but the latter arrived at Breſt about the time of his ſail- 


ing from St. Helen's. He propoſed to the miniſtry, 


that an attempt ſhould be made for the deſtruction of 
the enemy's veſſels in their preſent ſtation. This 
ſcheme being diſcouraged as impracticable, lord Berke- 
ley, whom the lords of the regency had appointed to 
ſucceed Rooke, failed towards the weſtern coaſt of 
France, and fent detachments on ſeveral petty enterpriſes. 
Some ſmall iſlands near Pelle-Ifle (Grouais, Houat, 
and Hedic,) were plundered, and ravaged by fire. St. 
Martin's, in the ifle of Re, was conſiderably injured by 
a bombardment ; and hoſtilities of the ſame kind were 
proſecuted, though with leſs effect, againſt Olone in 
PoiQtou . 

To repreſs the depredations of the active du Bart on 
the commerce of the maritime powers, Benbow, who 
had been promoted to the rank of rear-admiral, was ſent 
out with a {mall ſquadron. After he had endeavoured, 
without ſucceſs, to block up that adventurer at Dunkirk, 
he ſailed towards Yarmouth. He was ſoon after in- 
formed, that du Bart had met with a large fleet of Dutch 
traders *, and had captured about thirty of their num- 
ber, as well as five men of war by which they were 
eſcorted ; but that, on the approach of another convoy, 
he burned all his prizes, except one (which was re- 
taken), and effected his eſcape from the enemy . 

The principal tranſaction of this year, in North- 
America, was a deſcent upon Newfoundland, where 


30. De Larrey,-Ralph. _ 31. June 8. 32. Ralph. 
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the Engliſh had a flouriſhing colony. Eight French 4. b. 
privateers poured out a ſtrong body of men on that iſland, * 
where they reduced moſt of the ſettlements, and oc- 
caſioned the loſs of a ſhip of wat, which was burned 
by the crew, that it might not fall into the hands of the 
invaders, 
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Public credit, which was in a declining ſlate, is reflored 
by the efforts of the parliament. Sir John Fenwick 
is condemned by a bill of attainder, and beheaded. — 
Overtures are made for a general peace. A congreſs 
takes place at Ryſwick for that purpoſe ;—but hoſftili- 
ties are, in the mean time, proſecuted. Peace is at 


length concluded. 


F ROM the eagerneſs which the French court now 


evinced for peace, the Engliſh flattered themſelves with 
the hope of the ſpeedy compliance of their ſovereign 
with the reaſonable deſire of his adverſaries. And, 
indeed, though Williaat wiſhed to reduce France to a 
greater degree of depreſſion than the confederates had 
hitherto been able to effect, yet the increaſing murmurs 
of his people, the preſent diſtreſſed ſtate of the nation, 
the apprenenfion of a diſcontinuance of parliamentary 
liberality, the deſire of withdrawing from James the ad- 
vantage of Gallic aſſiſtance, the defection of the duke of 
Savoy from the grand alliance, and the inclination of 
the ſtates-general to treat with the enemy, induced him 
to liſten to propoſals of accommodation. He informed 
the two houſes (when they re- aſſembled after his return), 
that overtures of this kind had been made. But (ſaid 
he) „the only way of treating with France is with our 
& ſwords in our hands; and we can have no reaſon to 
ce expect a ſafe and honorable peace, but by ſhowing 
« ourſclves prepared to make a vigorous and effeCtual 


„ war.” He therefore requeſted that ſufficient ſums 


might be granted for the ſervice of the following year, as 
well as for the ſupply of the great deficiencies of the funds 
Ry aſſigned 
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aſſigned for anſwering the late grants. He alſo recom- — D. 


mended the ſpeedy adoption of ſome eFcacious expedients 
for the recovery of credit, as being neceſſary not only 
for the promotion of the purpoſes of the war, but for 
the complete revival of trade. 

The two houſes prefaced their deliberations with the 
uſual offerings to the throne, and reſpectively voted a 
loyal addreſs. The commons, proceeding 10 tlie buſi- 
neſs of ſupply, engaged, by a vote, to compenſate the 
failure of all parliamentary funds which, ſince the com- 
mencement of this reign, had been made credits for 


loans; and aſſigned, for the charges of the navy, 


2,372, 197 J. and, for thoſe of the army, 2,507,881 J. 
They were alarmed at the great amount of the deficien- 
cies, and at the conſequent decline of public credit, 
which had ſunk to ſo low an ebb, that the notes iſſued 
by the bank were diſcounted at 20 per cent. and the tallies 
of the exchequer at 40, and even 60. The inconve- 
niences ariſing from the ſcarcity of coin were, at the 
ſame time, generally felt. Great ſagacity and judgment 
were requiſite for the reſcue of the government and the 
nation from theſe difficulties and diſtreſſes; and thoſe 
qualities were happily exerted by Montagu, who was 
ſtill chancellor of the exchequer l. 

Under the auſpices of this able financier, a bill was 
prepared for the eſtabliſhment of a general fund for the 
ſupply of former failures, which were eſtimated at 
5,160,459 J. It provided for the continuance of various 
duties to the 1ſt of Auguſt, 1706 ; and ordained, that, if 
theſe impoſts ſhould be inadequate to the diſcharge of 
the principal and intereſt of the deficiencies, the ſums 
which ſhould then remain due, ſhould be paid out of 
ſuch ſupplies as might be granted to the king or his 


1. Ralph, vol. ii.— Kennet. 
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A.D. ſucceſſors in the ſeſſion immediately following the period « 

_ above-mentioned. The bill which contained theſe pro- 
viſions, extended alſo to the ſupport of the tottering 
bank. It enacted, that the flock of that corporation 

ſhould be augmented by new ſubſcriptions ; that theſe 
ſhould be made in tallies upon parliamentary funds, and 
in bank-notes ; that the inſtitution ſhould ſubſiſt till the 
year 1710; that, during the exiſtence of this ſociety, 
no other bank whatever ſhould be erected; that it ſhould 
be exempted from all taxes; that no act of the company 
ſhould ſubject the particular intereſt of any of the mem- 
bers to injury or forteiture ; that the forgery of bank- 
notes ſhould be a capital offence ; and that the officers 

of the revenue ſhould be effectually prevented from di- 
verting or delaying the courſe of payments from the ex- 
chequer to the bank*. Another bill was brought for- 
ward for removing, by freſh taxation, a deficiency of 
840,000 /. By theſe regulations, the public debts were 
put in a fair way of gradual liquidation; and the miniſ- 
try were enabled to borrow on the grants of parliament, 
without that extravagance of præmium which had lately 
been extorted from the neceſſities of the government. 
The credit of the bank was re-eſtabliſhed ; while it's 
rival, the land-bank, which had miſerably failed in the 

propoſed extent of the ' ſubſcriptions, was precipitated - 

into utter ruin . 

The progreſs of the re-coinage being unequal to the 
conſtant demands of trade, it was directed, by two 
ſtatutes, that bills ſhould be iſſued from the exchequer, 
, to the amount of 2,700,000/. Theſe bills, at firſt, 
bore uo intereſt ; but they were afterwards accompanied 
with an allowance of above 74 per cent. till the day of 
their being received back into the exchequer in diſcharge 


a. Stat. 8 et 9 Gul, III. cap. 20. 


of 
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of parliamentary taxes. To promote the efficacy of this 2 
ſuccedaneous currency, the lords of the treaſury were 
authoriſed to allow a præmium to ſuch perſons as were 
willing to take theſe notes in exchange for caſn. Theſe 
proviſions, in a great meaſure, reſtored the regularity of 
mutual payments; and trade again reared it's languith- 
ing head. | 

Of the impoſts which were appropriated to the nume- 
rous demands of the ſeſſion, one was a capitation-tax, 
ſo general as to include all perſons who had reached the 
age of ſixteen, except thoſe who received alms . The 
other taxes embraced a variety of commodities; and, 
though a length of time was allowed for their operation, 
they fell with conſiderable weight in each ſucceflive 
year. The advantages, however, which the public de- | 
rived, in this important ſeſſion, from the attention of 
the miniſtry and the labors of the parliament, prepon- 
derated over the concomitant evils of taxation. 

The proceedings againſt fir John Fenwick are, in 
the next place, entitled to our conſideration. This 
mal-content had been apprehended in the preceding 
ſummer, while he was waiting for an opportunity of 
eſcaping to France. In a letter which he then ſent to 
his wife, but which, being intercepted, was delivered to 
the lords-juſtices, he intimated that nothing could ſave 
his life but powerful interceſſion at court, or ſecret 
practices for influencing a jury. This epiſtle being 
produced during his examination, after he had denied 
the charges adduced againſt him, he was confounded 
with mortification and terror. A bill of indictment be- 


3. Beſides a general demand of a penny in every week, for one 
year, the contributors to this tax paid a certain proportion in the 
pound out of their landed eſtates, and property of every deaominz- 
tion. LS.” 
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thy D. ing found againſt him, on the oaths of two witneſſes, for , 

having ſolicited the king's enemies in France to make a 

deſcent in England, and promiſed to join the invaders 
with an armed force, he petitioned for a delay of his 
trial, that he might purchaſe favor by a diſcloſure of the 
traitorous intrigues of others. Notwithſtanding the re- 
fuſal of William to aſſent to his_previous demand of a 
pardon, as the price of his diſcoveries, he communicated 

various particulars, tending to the crimination of the 
duke of Shrewſbury, the earls of Bath and Maribo- 
rough, lord Godolphin, and the admirals Ruſſel, Killi- | 
grew, and Delaval, whom he accuſed of maintaining a 
correſpondence with James, though he declared that he 
would not give evidence againſt them in a court of ju- 
dicature. The king proſeſſed to diſbelieve this, infor- 
mation ; or, perhaps, he was inclined- to forgive the 
treachery of theſe individuals, from an idea that they 
would be more faithful to him, when they knew that he 
had their lives in his power. However that may be, 
Fenwick gained time by theſe communications, though 
his character ſuffered in the opinion of the public, for 
his endeavours to ſerve himſelf by accufations which, 
though they have been ſince confirmed, were then 
ſuppoſed, with regard to muſt of the -perſons whom 
they affected, to be falſe. By the arts of his friends, he 
procured the retreat of Goodman, one of the witneſſes 
who had depoſed againſt him; and thus hoped to eſcape 
by the defect of legal teſtimony. But the interference, 
of the parliament turned the ſcale againſt him 5. 

The papers which contained.the accuſations brought 
forward by Fenwick, were communicated to the com- 
mons by the king's direction; and the houſe imme- 
diately ſent for the priſoner, who, being informed that 


4 Macpherſon's Original Papers. 5. Kennet. —Burnet. 
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a full diſcovery was expected from him, expreſſed his 
readineſs to diſcloſe whatever he knew of the ſchemes 
and practices of the diſaffected party, if he ſhould be 
gratified with an engagement that his confeſſion ſhould 
not be uſed to his own prejudice. The ſpeaker aſſured 
him, that he had no reaſon to dread the conſequences 


of an ingenuous and ample diſcoyery ; but, as he per- 
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ſiſted in deſiring ſome ſecurity, leſt it ſhould be after- 


wards faid that his information was not fatisfaCtory, the 
houſe diſmiſſed him from the bar, and voted that his re- 
flexions on the fidelity of reſpectable characters were 


falſe and ſcandalous, and were calculated to undermine. 


the government, and create jealouſies between the king 
and his ſubjects. This vote was followed by a motion 


for the introduction of a bill of attainder againſt him; 


which, after ſome debate, was carried by a great majo- 
rity. Counſel were heard both for and againſt him; 
and the evidence adduced in ſupport of his delinquency 


conſiſted of the oral teſtimony of Porter, a copy of 


the reſult of Goodman's examination, the record of the 
late conviction of Cook, and the declarations of wit- 
neſſes reſpecting thoſe aſſertions (made by Goodman at 
Cook's trial) which involved the priſoner in the guilt 
of having promoted an invaſion. Strong oppoſition 
was made to the admiſſion of any evidence except that 
of Porter; but the force of numbers overwhelmed every 
reaſonable objection. The queſtzon for the commit- 
ment of the bill produced a long and animated debate, 
which was renewed with equal ſpirit in the laſt ſtage 
of it ©, SOS) + | 

The chief ſpeakers, in defence of this violent mea- 
ſure, were, Montagu, the lords Cutts and Coningſby, 
Methuen, Sloane, Cowper, fir Herbert Croft, and fir 


6. Chandler's Debates,—Ralph.—Pu:net. 
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2 D. Joſeph Williamſon. The principal oppoſers of the bill 
yy were, fir Edward Seymour, fir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, 


Harley, Howe, Harcourt, . Finch, fir Godfrey Copley, 
and fir Richard Temple. The moſt material argu- 


ments of the former were founded on theſe conſidera- 


tions. It was alleged, that there was an acknowledged 


power in the legiſlature to puniſh. thoſe crimes which, 


from any defect or accident, were beyond the reach of 
the law ; that this power might juſtly be exerciſed in the 
preſent caſe, when there were no reaſonable doubts of 
the priſoner's guilt, and when one of the two witneſſes 
required by law had abſented himſelf, at the ſuppoſed 
inſtigation of the friends of the delinquent ; that the 


danger to which the late conſpiracy expoſed the nation, 


rendered parliamentary interpoſition highly expedient, 
for preventing the impunity of a known enemy of the 
government; and that the ſtrictneſs of legal forms, by 


which the ordinary tribunals were guided, ought to give 


way, on this extraordinary occaſion, to the demands of 


ſubſtantial juſtice, and the precautions of public ſafety. 
It was (more equitably) urged by the oppoſite party, 
that, though the paramount authority of parliament 
was unqueſtionable, it was ſtill ſubject to the reſtraints 
of juſtice ; that, if the guilt of an accuſed perſon could 
not be proved by legal evidence in the ordinary modes 
of trial, the ſame defect of proof ought to prevent his 
being condemned by the legiſlative body ; that the in- 
troduction of a bill of attainder in this caſe formed a 
dangerous precedent, which might be uſed for the ruin 
of the innocent ; that, if ſuch a procedure could be 
juſtified, it was only applicable to cafes of imminent 
peril or of national convulſion, which did not now 
exiſt; that, even if the guilt of Fenwick ſhould be al- 
lowed, he was too inconſiderable an object to authoriſe 
a deviation from the poſitive rules of law; and that 
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the illegality of his condemnation was of more perni- A D, 


cious tendency, than the danger which might attend the 
continuance of his life. | | | 

When the bill had been ſanctioned by the com- 
mons !, it was debated with great warmth in the upper 
Houſe. Here it was chiefly oppoſed, as in the lower 
| houſe, by the Tories, and ſupported by the Whig 
miniſters and their partiſans, though it was repugnant 
to the principles of the latter, and conſentaneous with 
thoſe of the former. It was at length adopted by the 
peers*, and confirmed by the king. It has been 
aſſerted, that William cheriſhed a reſentment for ſome 
reflexions which Fenwick had thrown out againſt him?. 
Perhaps, he was of opinion, that the rigor of this proceed- 
ing might be efficacious in deterring the, diſaffected 
from further machinations; and it is alſo probable that 
he was urged to ſeverity by ſome of thoſe whom fir 


John had accuſed. After a fruitleſs renewal of his ap- 


1697. 


plications for pardon, the attainted delinquent ſuffered Jan. 28, 


- decapitation on Tower-hill. In the paper which com- 


prenended his laſt words, he denied that he had invited a 


deſcent from France, or had engaged to ſecond it by 
taking arms; affirmed that he had been inſtrumental in 


the preſervation of William, by preventing the execu- 


tion of a ſcheme for his murder (for which reaſon, he 
ſuppoſed, the laſt deſign againſt the perſon of that prince 
had been concealed from him); forgave thoſe wh» had 
ſought his life, when no treaſon was proved againſt 
him ; expreſſed his grateful wiſhes for the happineſs of 
all who had oppoſed the bill for his illegal condemna- 


7: By a majority of 33; the numbers being 189 and 156. | 
8. By a majority of only 7 ;— 63 to 61.—A proteſt was Tigned on 
the occaſion by the duke of. Leeds, the earls of Nottingham and 
Rocheſter, and 38 other peers. 
9. James the Second's Memoirs, 
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gc. tion, though, indeed, while they defended his ad 


they were pleading their own ; and, laſtly, prayed for, 
the reſtoration of James, that the government might be 
ſettled on a proper baſis . , 

The commons, in this ſeſſion, made inquiries into 
naval affairs, and the concerns of trade. On the for- 
mer head, they examined Rooke and outer maritime 


commanders, that they might aſcertain whether there 


had becn any- negligence or miſcondu in ſuffering 
the French fleet from Toulon to reach Breſt in ſafety ; 
but no foundation appeared for cenſure. With regard 
to the latter ſubject, it was ftated, in the report of a 
committee, that the dearneſs of labor, the exportation of 
wool, the practice of ſmuggling, the prevalence of ſtock- 
jobbing, and the neglect of the fiſheries, were the prin- 
cipal cauſes which obſtructed the commercial pro- 
ſperity of the realm, An addreſs was afterwards pre- 
ſented to .the king, requeſting that he would ſend a 
ſquadron to regain the loſt ſettlements of his ſubjects in 
Newfoundland, and protect their trade and fiſheries **, 
A bill which the commons paſſed to ſecure the re- 
ſpectability of their houſe by an excluſion of the indi- 
gent, met with the diſapprobation of the peers, who 
rejected it as an infringement of the rights of electors. 
Another uſeful. bill, for preventing the ſale of offices, 
failed of ſucceſs. The chief acts of the ſeſſion, hitherto 
unmentioned, were the following: one for attainting 
ir George Barclay, and other conſpirators who had 


10. Kennet,—Palph.—It appears that fir John had been ſecretly 
encouraged by the earl of Monmouth to perſiſt in his accuſation of 
different perſons; but, this circumſtance being imparted to the houſe 


of lords, the earg was ſent to the Tower, and depriyed of his employ- 
ments, though the royal favor was not N withdrawn from him, 


Burnet. 
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abſconded, if they ſhould not ſurrender themſelves by a 
certain day ; one for reſtraining the number and the ill 
practices of ſtock-jobbers and brokers; another for 
depriving fraudulent debtors of various haunts, in which 
they had been accuſtomed to ſecure themſelves, as in 
privileged places; one for rendering it a capital offence 
not only to counterfeit the gold or ſilver coin, but even 
to be poſſeſſed of implements for that purpoſe ; one for 
importing and coining gold (which had been prohibited 
in che laſt ſeſſion); and another for the regulation of the 
re- coinage of ſilver. 

During the parliamentary deliberations, the earl of 
Pembroke, the viſcount Villiers, and fir Joſeph Wil- 
liamſon, had been appointed to treat with the repreſen- 


tatives of the French king on the ſubject of a general 


peace, in concert with the plenipotentiaries of the allied 


powers. M. de Callieres had, for ſome time, been em- 


ployed by Lewis in a ſecret negotiation with the ſtates- 
general; and, when theſe conſultations had brought the 
affair to ſome maturity, they were diſcloſed to the con- 
federate princes. The emperor Leopold, who did not 
think that France had been ſufficiently humbled by the 
war, was not yet inclined to peace; and his influence 
prevailed on Charles II. of Spain to concur with him in 
counter- acting the propoſed accommodation. Theſe 
potentates, however, were at length induced, by the per- 
ſuaſions of their allies, to join in a general congreſs, 
under the mediation of the court of Stockholm; and, 
after ſome diſpute, it was agreed, that the negotiators 
ſhould meet in a palace which belonged to William, 
near the village of Ryſwick, between Delft and the 
Hague. Here the conferences began in the ſpring, and 
were continued during the whole ſummer **. | 


12. Raiph.—De Lartey. : 
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A * Having propogyed the parliament, William made 
&p. 16. various promotions, and conſtituted a new regency. 
He conferred on the earl of Sunderland the office of 
| lord-chamberlain, which had been vacated by the reſig- 
nation of the carl of Dorſet, who was bribed to relin- 
quiſn it. He elevated the lord-keeper Samers- to the 
dignity of chancellor, and the honors of the peerage. 
He ennobled admira] Ruſſel by the title of earl of Or- 
ford ; and promoted the. viſcount Galway to an earl- 
dom, beſides granting him a participation of the govern- 
ment of Ireland, with the marquis of Wincheſter and 
lord Villiers. The regents of England were more nu- 
merous than' in the two preceding years ; for, of the 
former liſt, only one (Godolphin) was omitted, and the 
earls of Romney, Orford, and Sunderland, were add- 
\' - _ Q@”. "A the hug had renewed his declaration to the 
| two houſes, that he would commit the adminiſtration to 
perſons on whom he could depend, the appointment of 
the laſt-mentioned peer, who was generally conſidered 
as unworthy of confidence, and who had been marked 
out for deſtruction, by parliament, as an infamous tool 
of power and an enemy of his country, exched che 
rise and murmurs of the public. 

The French, being deſirous of convincing their ad- 
verſaries that they were not wholly diſabled from con- 
tinuing hoſtilities wich ſpirit, began the campaign with 
the ſiege of Aeth, under the direction of Catinat ; while 
two other mareſchals (Villeroi and Boufflers) com- 
manded different armies in the neighbourhood. The 
allies being conſiderably inferior in number to the ene- 
my, William did not attempt to relieve the beſieged, 
who were ſoon obliged to capitulate. Apprehending an 
attack of Bruſſels, he provided for the ſecurity of that 


13. Kennet.— Ralph. 
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city by ſeiſing a poſt which the French would otherwiſe & = 


| have gained, and in which they would not venture to 


aſſault him. The oppoſite armies in this quarter now 


remained inactive, in expectation wh nes event hes the 
conferences at Ryſwick . | 

On the Rhine, the French made no important exer- 
tions. But, in Catalonia, they diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by the vigor of their operations. While the duke de 
Vendome inveſted the city of Barcelona by land, the 
count d'Eſtrees blocked up the harbour with a ſquadron. 
The prince of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, who had aſſiſted in the 
reduction of Ireland, commanded the garriſon, and made 
an able and reſolute defence; but he was not ſeconded 
with equal vigilance or energy by the vice roy Velaſco, 
who, having engaged to co-operate with the beſieged in 
a general attack upon their opponents, ſuffered himſelf 
to be ſurpriſed in his camp and totally routed. The 
fiege being warmly proſecuted by the duke, the prince 
capitulated by order of the court, after he had defended 
the place near two months. During the ſiege, the Spa- 
niards received advice of the ſurrender of Carthagena, 
in South- America, to the French. M. de Pointis, with 

a ſquadron equipped at private expence, had croſſed the 
Atlantic ; and, being reinforced by his countrymen in 
the iſland of St. Domingo, as well as by the bucaniers 
or pirates of America, he failed towards the province of 
Carthagena, and inveſted it's capital. Having reduced 


the garriſon to ſubmiſſion, he gained poſſeſſion of a 


very conſiderable treaſure, though it was leſs than he 
expected to have acquired, as a great quantity of gold 
and other valuable property had been carried off by the 
inhabitants before he reached the town. Abandoning 
the place which he had captured, he bore away with 


14 Keanet.—De Larrey, 
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tg, D. his ſpoils; but he had made little progreſs when he was 


alarmed by the approach of an Engliſh fleet, which had 
been ſent out, under the conduct of vice-admiral Nevil, 
to watch his motions. Though ſome ſhips of the two 


\ fleets came within cannon-ſhot, the {kill and diligence 


of Pointis, aided by the damage which the Engliſh ſqua- 
dron ſuſtained from boiſterous weather, enabled him tv 
accompliſh his retreat with the loſs only of two ſmall 
veſſels, Proſecuting: his voyage to Newfoundland, he 
eſcaped another Engliſh ſquadron commanded by Nor- 
ris; and, though a third engaged him in his way to 
Breſt, he again found means to extricate himſelf from 
danger. Nevil, in the mean time, captured or deſtroyed 
ſeveral ſhips of the bucaniers, and detached rear-admiral 
Meeſe on an expedition againſt Petit-Guaves (a French 
town in the ifle of St. Domingo), which he plundered 
and burned. A great mortality prevailing in the fleet, 
Nevil and Meeſe, and a multitude of their men, died 
before the return of the {hips to England“. 

The combined fleets of England and Holland, com- 
manded by Rooke, were long inactive; but, while they 
were cruiſing near the coaſt of France, they ſeiſed many 
Swediſh merchant-men, which, being freighted with 
French goods, and alſo with the ſpoils of captured ſhips 
which had belonged to the two nations, were condemned 
as lawful prizes **. ; 

Theſe hoſtilities were terminated by the e at 
Ryſwick. Though the miniſters of the emperor and 
the king of Spain endeavoured to obſtruct, by various 
demands, the ſucceſs of the negotiations, their aims were 
rendered abortive bythe perſeverance of the other mem- 


15. Ralph. De Larrey.— Zurnet. 
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bers of the confederacy in their pacific reſolutions ; and 
the conduct of William accelerated the completion of 
the treaty. While the oppoſite armies were encamped 
in the vicinity of Bruſſels, the earl of Portland demanded 
an interview with the mareſchal de Boufflers. They 
immediately met between the camps, and conferred for 
ſome time in the open field. Four other conferences 
followed between theſe military negotiators ; and, in the 
two laſt, which they held at a houſe near Halle, they 
reduced their terms to writing, and ſigned an agreement. 
The earl was then deputed to inform the plenipoten- 
tiaries, that all affairs which concerned William and 
his kingdoms were adjuſted with the court. of France ; 
and requeſt, that, as no delay of the general pacification 
would ariſe on his part, the emperor and the other allies 
would zealouſly unite their efforts for the ſpeedy con- 
cluſion of a work ſo important and deſirable *7. _ 
The chief object of the conferences between Port- 


land and Boufflers long remained a ſecret to the public. 


But, from the memoirs of James himſelf, it appears, 
that a propoſal had been made by the French monarch 
for ſecuring to the ſon of the depoſed prince the rever- 
ſion of the crown of England; and that William, by 
the medium of the earl, acceded to this propoſition, ſo- 
lemnly promiſing to uſe his endeavours for the abroga- 
tion of the act of ſettlement, and the enactment of a 


new law, by which the ſon of his rival ſhould be ap- 


pointed his ſucceſſor, on condition of his adoption of the 
proteſtant faith **, Another point of leſs moment, to 
which he agreed, was the ſettlement of 50,000 J. per 
annum, as a jointure, on the wife of James, 
William's intended favor to the ſon of James has been 
commended by ſome as an act of juſtice and generoſity; 
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while it has been reprobated by others as a diſgraceful 
deſertion of his former profeſſions, and as a proof that 
private intereſt had more ſway over his mind than 
public ſpirit. A late writer ** conſiders it as ſuch a 
ſtigma on a character which he admires, that he has 
labored to invalidate the evidence by which it is ſup-. 
ported. But, without the mention of other points, this 
monarch's encouragement of the unworthy earl of 
Sunderland, one of thoſe: pernicious counſellors whom 
he had engaged to bring to juſtice, affords ſo ſtrong an 
inſtance of tergiverſation and dereliction of principle, 
that we have no reaſon, drawn from the idea of his 
integrity and public virtue, to juſtify us in the rejection 
of an account which imputes to him a leſs cenſurable 
deviation from his engagements, in endeavouring to 
ſecure, to a ſon who had committed no offence againſt 
his country, the-throne of inn an nn father had 
juſtly been deprived. | 
When this propoſal was cit to James, he 

expreſſed a peremptory determination of rejecting it, 
as an act of injuſtice to himſelf. His principal motive, 
however, ſeems to have ariſen from his inflexible at- 
tachment to the catholic religion, which could not ſub- 
mit to his ſon's initiation in the proteſtant doctrines. 
While he thus indulged the pertinacity and bigotry of 
his diſpoſition, he felt great alarm at the progreſs of the 
negotiations at Ryſwick, He had conjured Lewis not 
to deſert him on this occaſion ; had ſolicited the attention 
of the emperor to the claims of an injured prince; and 
had addreſſed ſeveral memorials to the potentates of 
Europe, deſiring their interpofition in his behalf, and 
proteſting againſt the validity of every agreement into 


which they had entered, or which they might in future 


19. Dr. Somerville, in hie Hiſtery of | Political Tranſactions and 
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conclude; with the uſurper of his kingdoms. But all 4. v. 


his entreaties and expoſtulations were ĩneffectual. The 
great leader of the confederacy inſiſting on the acknow- 
ledgment of his title as an indiſpenſable accompaniment 
of the treaty, the pretenſions of his competitor could 
not be ſupported by Lewis without the difappointment 
of his hopes of peace ; and the allied powers could not 
be expected to pay any regard to the remonſtrances of 
a prince who had been fo cloſely connected with the 
ambitious diſturbet of the repoſe of Chriſtendom 

The continuance of the negotiations r che 
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expected fruit. The firſt who ſigned the peace were sept 10, 


the plenipotentiaries of the ſtates-general, on the footing 
of mutual reſtitution of conqueſts in all parts of the 
world, A treaty of commerce followed between France 
and that republic. William's repreſentatives, on the 
ſame day, concluded a pacification on theſe terms: that 
Lewis ſhould not give the leaſt aid to the enemies of 
the ſovereign whom he now acknowledged, or counte- 


nance the machinations of any individuał who ſhould = 


endeavour to diſturb that prince- in, the free and full 
poſſeſhon of his dominions ; that the commerce be- 
tween the ſubjects of the two crowns ſhould be reſtored 
to the ſtate in which it had been before the laſt decla- 
ration of war; that complete reſtitution of conquered 
places ſhould be reciprocally made, within fix months; 
that the principality of Orange ſhould be reſtored to 
William, with the revenues which had become due 


20. The death of John Sobieſki having vacated the throne of 
Poland, James was mentioned as a candidate; and Lewis promiſed to 
promote his election with all his intereſt. But he alleged that his 
acceptance of ſuch an offer would be equivalent to an abdication of 
the Engliſh ſovereignty ; and declared that he would never renounce 


his hereditary gight fot the poſſeſſion of a crown to which he had no. 


pretenſions. Memoirs of James II. 
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from the time of the ſeiſure of that territory by the 
French, to the commencement of the war which was 


now terminated ; and that the treaty between France 


and Savoy ſhould be. confirmed, The reluctance of the 


king of Spain being ſubdued by the late ſucceſs of the 


French, his ambaſſadors had received final directions 
for the concluſion of peace ; and they now ſubſcribed 
articles, the chief of which imported, that their maſter 
ſhould be again put in poſſeſſion of the reduced towns 


and fortreſſes in Catalonia, of the province of Luxem- 


— 


bourg, and of Mons, Charleroi, and other towns in the 
Netherlands. 

1 days after the ſignature of theſe treaties, the 

peror agreed to an armiſtice with the French ; and, 

wo es expiration of the following month, he imitated 


the example of his allies, and ordered his delegates to 


complete the negotiations. In his own behalf, and trat 
of the empire, he contracted for various reſtitutions of 
towns and diſtricts which had been gained by France in 
open war, or ſeiſed on the ground of pretended claims“. 


zr. Actes de la Paix de Ryſwick. 
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The commons vote a reduction of the army.— They ſettle 
the civil . for the king's life. — A ſecond Eaſt-India 
company is inflituted —William diſſolves his third 
parliament. — He concludes a treaty with the French 
monarch for the partition of the Spaniſh dominions — 
He is obliged: to ſubmit to a further reduction of his 

army.— He ſuppreſſes the Daren colony. 


Tux peace of Ryſwck was not ſo beneficial io the 
allies, as might have been expected from the union of 2. 
ſo many powerful ſtates againſt one. The great power 

of France was, indeed, diminiſhed, and her rapacity 
puniſhed by the loſs of oonſiderable territories which ſhe 

had ſeiſed before the war : but ſhe was. not ſo far hum- 

bled as to be prevented. from a ſpeedy renewal of her 
ambitious efforts. England, her moſt active enemy, 
reaped no other fruit from the war, than a rapid accu- 
mulation of debt, and the eſtabliſhment of a precedent 

for an unneceſſary interference in the politics and tur- 
moils of the continent; and, though the peace ſecured 
this country from the attempts of James, by depriving 

him of the aſſiſtance of the only cqurt which had been 
inclined to patroniſe him, that advantage was an inade- 
quate compenſation for the miſchievous conſequences of 

the war, 

William's return was attended with eng demon- 
ſtrations of public joy and ſatisfaction, derived from the 
reſtoration of peace. When he re- appeared before his Dec. 3. 
parliament, he congratulated the two houſes on the ter- 
mination of the war, which, he ſaid, by the zealous 
1 aſſiſtance of his people, had given 
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ever, (he continued) immediately find. that full relief 
which he could wiſh, or they might expect; for it was 
neceſſary to provide for conſiderable deficiencies, which 


had ariſen in the funds afligned for the ſervice of the 


year ; and chere exiſted a debt to the fleet and army. 
The revenues of his crown (he added) had, by his con- 
ſent, been "anticipated for public uſes; ſo that he was 
wholly deſtitute of means for the ſupport of the civil 
lift. He hoped that this inconvenience would be reme- 
died by a regular proviſion for him during his life. 
With regard to the force of the realm, he ſignified his 


opinion, that the intereſt and reputation of England” 


4 required the conſtant maintenance of a great naval force; 


and that, in conſideration of the & circumſtances of 
« affairs abroad,” this kingdom could . not, for the 
"6 preſent, be fafe without a }and-force. „ Fe eſteemed 
it one of the greateſt advantages of the peace,” that 
he thoukd be at leifure to rectify abuſes and corruptions 
in the government, to diſcourage profaneneſs and im- 
morality, promote trade, and advance the happineſs 
and proſperity of his dominions. 

The king's ehief motive for the continuance of a 
great part of the army originated in the proſpect of a 
conteſt for the crown of Spain, as the ſovereign of that 
monarchy was not expected long to ſurvive. But the 
idea of a ſtanding army was ſo unpleaſing to the public, 
that the royal propoſal met "with! great oppoſition. 
Though the commons, in an addreſs, applauded the 
peace as honorable and advantageous to the nation , and 


complimented Winam for having reſtored to England 
the honor of hokling the balance of Europe, they for- 


bore to expreſs any approbation of his military propoſi- 
tion. In his anſwer to their addreſs; he intimated his con- 


fidence of their contributing to maintain the peace with. 
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* 
as much zeal as they had teſtified for the ſupport of the . b. 


war. Unwilling to adopt this hint in the ſenſe in which 97. 


he wiſhed it to be taken, they reſolved, without a divi- 
ſion, © that all the land-forces of this kingdom, which 
« had been raiſed fince the 29th of September, 1680, 
© ſhould be paid and diſbanded.” In the debate which 


preceded this reſolution, the friends of the court, from 


the cuſtom which had then become- general among the 
powers of Europe, of keeping up a military force in 
times of peace, inferred the neceſſity of a ſimilar eſta- 
bliſhment in England, that ſhe might not be in danger 
from the malignity of any of her neighbours. They 
afirmed, that this meaſure, inſtead of tending to the ſub- 
jection of the people, was calculated for ſecuring, them 
againſt the turbulence of domeſtic enemies, as well as 


againſt the ambition of foreign rivals ; that, even if the 


king or any of his ſucceſſors ſhould be ſo loſt to all 
ſenſe of honor and virtue, as to aim at the ſubverſion of 


the conſtitution, the propoſed force would be inadequate - 
and nugatory, when directed againſt the efforts of an 
united people; and that, while the commons held the 


purſe, the power of the ſword; though ſupported by a 
regular force, could never be dangerous to liberty. 
Though the navy contributed to the ſecurity of an 
inſular fituation, that defence (they faid) was frequently 
rendered precarious by unfavorable winds; and, though 


the militia conſiſted of a reſolute and hardy body of 


men, they would be of little uſe againſt foreign troops, 


without the co- operation of diſciplined warriors. The 


oppoſite ſpeakers maintained, that the practice of other 


nations, either abſolutely enſlaved, or leſs free than the 
Engliſh, formed no precedent which merited the imita- 
tion of the latter, while they were enabled, by their fleet 


and their militia, whatever might be ſaid to the prejudice 


of thoſe eſtabliſhments, to provide for the ſafety of the 


- 
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A. D. realm; that a ſtanding army had almoſt invariably 
1597. proved deſtructive of liberty; that the alleged imprac- 


ticability of the introduction of deſpotiſm, by the aid of 
the force now deſired, was a mere pretence, as the 
ſcheme - might be carried on with a degree of artifice 
and ſecrecy which might preclude all apprehenſions of 


immediate danger, ſo that the people, who, in caſe of an 


mvaſion, would have time to prepare for reſiſtance, 
would be unprovided for withſtanding the inſidious pur- 
poſes of an internal foe ; that, in this caſe, the boaſted 
power of the purſe would be of little utility, and would 


quickly be transferred into new hands; and that, for 


theſe reaſons, it would be highly imprudent to conſent 
to an eſtabliſhment ſo pregnant with peril. 

The courtiers made ſeveral efforts to procure a relax- 
ation of the late vote; but the majority of the houſe per- 
ſiſted in their purpoſe, regardleſs of the diſpleaſure of the 
king, who complained of the jealouſy and diſtruſt which 
the commons entertained of his intentions, reprobated 
their ill return for his ſervices, and declared himſelf 
weary of adminiſtering the affairs of a nation which 
had reduced it's ſovereign to a contemptible ſtate, and 
expoſed itſelf to inſult and danger. The earl of Sunder- 
land, having ſtrenuouſſy ſupported William on this oc- 


cuſion, was affailed with ſuch ſeverity of cenſure, that 


he was apprehenſive of parliamentary vengeance : he 
therefore reſigned his office, and retired from court, not- 
withſtanding the king's earneſt deſire of his continu- 
ance . The miniſters were pleaſed with the ſeceſſion 
of one who enjoyed too great a ſhare of the royal con- 
fidence; and the retreat of the foreign favorites would 
have been equally agreeable. One of them, indeed (the 


earl of Portland), Was now preparing for an ambaſſy to 


I. Burnet, bock vi. 
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France; but his place was ſupplied by his countryman 4 
Keppel, who had been created earl of Albemarle, and 


who is ſuppoſed to have influenced William to this diſ- 
miſſion of a rival into temporary exile. Trumbal, who 
enjoyed the patronage of Portland, was removed from 
the employment of ſecretary, which was beſtowed on 


James Vernon, who had acted as deputy to the duke of 


Shrewſbury, and had ferved the lords-juſtices as their 
ſecretary. | 

The diſguſt which the king felt at the reſolute oppo- 
ſition of the commons to his deſire of retaining a con- 
ſiderable part of the army, was allayed by their com- 
pliance with his inclination for the ſettlement and the 
augmentation of his revenue. They voted, that, in 
acknowledgment of his great ſervices to the nation, 
700,000 /. per annum ſhould be granted to him during 
his life, for the different branches of the civil liſt. It 
was intended, indeed, that the additional Troo,000 /. 
ſhould be appropriated to the payment of the jointure of 
James's. queen (as if ſhe were really a widow), and the 


eſtabliſhment of a houſehold for the duke of Gloceſter, 


fon of the princeſs Anne. But it appears, that Wil- 
liam declined the payment of the ſtipulated allowance 
to the exiled princeſs * ; and, it is ſaid, that his largeſt 
annual grant to the duke did not exceed 15,000 
pounds 

The military eſtabliſhment was now circumſcribed, 
by vote, within the expence bf 350, ooo J. which, it was 
computed, would only ſuffice for the maintenance of 


2. He alleged, on the authority of the earl of Portland (which the 
mareſchal de Boufflers controverted), that the removal of James from 
St. Germain's was the condition of the payment ; and that, as the 
former article was not executed, the performance of tae latter could 
not be expected. Macpberfon. 

3. Conduct of the Ducheſs of Marlborough, 


about 
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4D: about 10,000 horſe and Foot. A fmall gratuity was 


allowed to the diſbanded ſoldiers ; and the native officers 
were indulged with half-pay till they ſhould obtain ſome 


other ſupport. For the navy, 10, ooo men were voted. 


As the arrears of the different ſervices formed too heavy 
a demand for immediate payment q; the commons only 
provided for a part of them in the preſent year, and en- 
gaged for the gradual diſcharge of the remainder. Some 
deficiencies having ariſen in the produce of the impoſts 
of the laſt ſeſſion, a vote paſſed for ſupplying them. 


Proviſion was alſo made for anſwering all the exche- 


quer bills. As theſe bills bore intereſt when they were 
re- iſſued, after they had been received in lieu of taxes, 


ſome of the officers of the exchequer, cuſtoms, and 
exciſe, put falſe endorſements upon a great number 


of them, before they were entitled to any allowance. 
For this fraud, Duncombe and Knight were expelled 
from the houſe of commons, and impriſoned in the 
Tower; and a bill was introduced for puniſhing the 
former by the forfeiture of near half of his ample for- 
tune; but the peers rejected it by a majority of one 


voice {which is ſaid to have been the caſting vote of 


the duke of Leeds), and ordered the releaſe of the delin- 
quent. The other houſe, offended at this interference, 
remanded him to priſon, where he continued till the 


| gow ay the * It was a7, that the fury 


94. eee ee i 1697, mounted to 
2348, 702 l. towards the payment of which, the poy- maſter (the earl 
of Ranelagh) had only 855, 502 l. in his hands on the 3ſt of January, 
1698. The general debt of the navy was 1,392,742 4. excluſive of 


the arrears of the tfanſport ſervice. * The arrears of ſubſidies for mili · 


tary aid amounted to 976,220 rix- dollars, due to the king of Denmark, 
the elector of Brandenburg, the land-grave of Heſſe-Caflel, the dukes 
of Holſtein, Zell, and Wolfenbuttel, the duke (errated, in 1692, 
elector) of Hanover, and the biſhop of Munſter, Fourno! of the Com- 


of 
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tion 5. * 

An. inquiry being recommended. with regard to the 
grants of forfeited eſtates, it was propoſed, with a view 
of defeating it, that it ſhould include thoſe of the two 
laſt reigns. This, extenſion of che ſcheme produced 
ſufficient eppoſition. to baffle it. It appeared, on this 
pccafion, that Montagu enjoyed.” the, benefit of an 
Hibernian grant. This diſcovery was followed by a de- 
bate, which, inſtead of a vote of cenſure, terminated in 


a reſolution, importing that his ſervices merited the 


royal favor. 

This miniſter having. — his patronage to the 
merchants who had long oppoſed the Eaſt-India com- 
pany, a bill was brought forward for the erection of 
a new ſociety for the proſecution of Oriental trade. 
The directors of the exiſting corporation had offered a 
loan of 700,000 /. to the government, at 4 per cent. for 
the benefit of a parliamentary eſtabliſhment ; and, on 


the other hand, their adverſaries had propoſed a loan of 


two millions, at 8 per cent. on condition of the privilege 
of an excluſive trade to India. The laſt offer being 
preferred, the bill was ſupported by the miniſterial party. 
The company oppoſed it by a petition; and, in the 


hope of ſecuring a ſettlement, conſented to a ſubſcrip- | 


tion of two millions : but the influence of the rival 
merchants preponderated ; and the bill, though warmly 
reſiſted by the Tories, paſled the lower houſe. Coun- 
ſel being heard by the peers againſt it, it was urged, 
that ſome regard was due to a ſucceſſion of charters, by 
which the excluſive rights of the company had been 
confirmed; to the territorial property which it poſſeſſed; 

to the great expences which it bad beſtawed on fartifica- 
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AD. tions ; and to the claims of the numerous individuals 


who were intereſted in the ſtock, particularly of thoſe 


who had ſubſcribed on the ſecurity of the laſt charter. 
The advocates for the new ſcheme of incorporation 
replied, that an excluſive commette could not legally be 
granted by a royal charter; that the rights founded on 
ſuch a grant were conſequently invalid, and might be 
annulled without injuſtice ; that, when the directors had 
forfeited one charter, they had obtained another by cot- 
ruption; and that, as they had refuſed to acquieſce in 


_ thoſe regulations which the privy council had recom- 
| mended, the interpoſition of the legiſlature was requiſite 


to make a judicious and beneficial ſettlement of the trade. 
Having attended to the allegations of both parties, the 


lords decided in favor of the new applicants ; and the 
dill was ſanctioned by the king ©. 


The act ordained, that the contributors to the loan 
ſhould be formed into a gerieral ſociety, each member of 
which might annually ſend out to India, on a ſeparate 


account, ſuch a quantity of merchandiſe as ſhould not 


exceed, in value, the amount of his ſhare of the ſubſcrip- 
tion; that ſuch of the ſubſcribers as were willing to 


carry on this trade with a joint ſtock, might be incor- 


porated into a particular company for that purpoſe ; 
that a new duty of 5 per cent. ad valorem, ſhould be 
impoſed on all commodities imported by virtue of this 
act, and be appropriated, among other extraordinary 
expences, to the maintenance of ambaſſadors or envoys 
who. might be deputed to any prince or ſtate within the 


limits of the commerce; that no perſons whatever, be- 


ſides thoſe who were authoriſed by this ſtatute, ſhould 

proſecute any traſfic in the Eaſt-Indies, except the for- 

mer company, which "might continue to trade for three 
6. Rennct,—Ralph., 

years; 
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years ; and that the hew eſtabliſhment ſhould WY 8 ' 
upon a notice of three years, after the year 1711, on the 
fe payment of the loan 1. Such was the reſtored credit of 
the government, that the two fnillions, it is ſid '; were 
ſubſcribed within four days, to the aſtoniſhment of thoſe 

| Who reflected on the late diſtreſſes of the nation. 

New regulations were alſd made in the trade to 
Africa; It was enacted, that, thought the African com- 
pany ſhould ſil ſubſiſt; any individuals might carry on 
that traffic, of condition of paying 10 per cent. on all 
exports, as well as om a part of the imports ; that this 
duty ſhould be applied to the tnaintenance of the forts 
and garrifons eſtabliſhed for the ſecurity of the com- 
merce; and that the ſeparate tradets might ſettle facto- 
ries. 

The illicit importation of French filks being brought 
under diſcuſſion, it appeared that Goudet, Longueville, 
Santini, and other merchants, had long been guilty of 
this practice. Ten of theſe ſmugglers, who were alſo 
charged with having given intelligence to the enemy 
during the war, were impeached by the commons ; and, 
after a diſpute between the houſes reſpecting the place of 
trial, a day was fixed for the commencement of it in 
Weſtminſter-halt : but it was rendered urmeceſſary by 
confeſſions of guilt from the accuſed perſons: Eight of 

them were fined in different fums ꝰ; and; at the defire of 
the lower houſe, theſe fines were granted to the hoſ 
pital for diſabled ſeamen, into which the palace of 
Greenwich had been converted in this reign . 

The commons having received a complaint of a work 
written by Wilkam De: in vrhich the depends 


7. Stat. ꝙ et 10 Gul. III. cp. 44. | 
$. Hiſtory of this Parliament, by James Drake, M. D. VE \ 
3. The higheft ſum was 10,000 J. aud the loweſt 560. | 
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A. 4 ence of "MAE on the Engliſh parliament was denied, 


it was voted, that this publication was of pernicious 
tendency ; and that the late conduct of the Iriſh par- 
lament, in re-enaCting an Englith ſtatute, with material 
alterations, had given occaſion to the propagation of the 
dangerous poſitions which the book contained. The 
houſe addreſſed the king on this ſubject, and ſolicited 
his diſcouragement of ſuch proceedings. . In another 


addreſs, he was requeſted to check the attempts of his 


Hibernian, ſubjects for the eflabliſhment of the woollen 
manufacture, by which they injured the trade of Eng- 
land, and to promote the linen branch among them, 


as the latter tended to the t of both king- 


doms. | 
The commons * by with their political occupa- 


tions, a concern for religion and morality. They pre- 
pared an addreſs, in which they defired William to en- 
force the execution of the laws againſt profaneneſs and 
immorality, diſcountenance vicious perſons, and ſuppreſs 
all publications tending to a denial of the Trinity, or of 
other fundamental articles of faith. He iſſued a procla- 
mation to, the defired effect ; and a bill was afterwards 


completed, enacting that all who, in ſpeaking or -writ- 


ing, ſhould deny any of the eſſential points of Chriſtia- 
nity, ſhould be incapacitated from office for the firſt. 
offence, and, for the ſecond, ſhould be' deprived of the 
benefit of the law, and be impriſoned for three years. 
The ſocieties which had been inſtituted for the reforma- 
tion of manners and the diffuſion of religious inſtruction, , 
derived ſome weight- and authority from the attention 
of the king and the parliament to thoſe important ob- 


yects **. 
Beſides the acts which have been mentioned-in the 
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progreſs of the narrative, the legiſlative fruits of this 1608 


ſeſſion were, an act for the capital puniſhment of thoſe 
who ſhould correſpond with James or his adherents, 
ſome ſtatutes for the explanation and improvement of 
former laws, others for the promotion of trade and ma- 
nufactures, and various purpoſes of internal policy, and 
one (which occaſioned warm debates in the houſe of 


_ peers) for diſſolving the marriage between the earl of 


Macclesfield and his adulterous wife. 
After a ſeſſion of above ſeven months, the king pro- 


rogued the parliament ; and he ſoon after diſſolved it. July 3. 


Though the purpoſes of war now ceaſed to call him to 
the continent, he took the opportunity of the receſs to 
re- viſit Holland. :. The Engliſh, diſguſted at his pre- 
ference even of his native country to one in which he 
had acquired a ſplendid and powerful eftabliſhmers, 
complained of his partiality in acrimonious terms, and 
affirmed tha the only refided in this Kingdom for the con- 
venience of, parliamentary buſineſs, while he made 
choice of Holland from motives of inclination, and 
ſeemed to be out of his element when he was not in the 
hoſom of that republic. 

Mutual acts of politeneſs ſucceeded the ratification of 
peace between the kings of England and France. Lewis 
complimented his new friend with early information of 
the marriage of his grandſon, the duke of Burgundy, 
with one of the daughters of the duke of Savoy ; and 
William ſent the duke of St. Alban's (a natural ſon of 
Charles II.) to impart his congratulations on that event. 


T2, The lords-juſtices whom he now appointed were the ſame with 
thoſe of the preceding year, except that the earl of Marlborongh and 
Charles Montagu were ſubſtituted for the duke of Shrewſbury and 
the earl of Sunderland. Marlborough had been conſtituted governor 
to the duke of Gloceſter, and Ig had riſen to the rank of firſt 
lord of the treaſury. 
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. 1 The ſubiequent ambaſſy of the earl of Portland was 
' diſtinguiſhed by e ve parade and idle magnificence; 
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in which diſplay he ſurpaſſed the count de Tallard, 


whom Lewis ſent as his ambaſſador extraordinary to 


the court of England. The earl in vain endeayoured 
w procure the removal of James from St. Germain's ; 


but the two courts agreed in another point. Both 


looket forward with anxiety to the death of the king 
of Spain, whoſe want of offspring expoſed his ſucceſ- 
fon to the riſque of a warm conteſt. 

The Spaniſh ſovereignty was claimed by the e emperor 
Leopold, as the lineal deſcendant of Ferdinand I. the 
brother of Charles V. who poſſeſſed both the Imperial 
and Spaniſh, crowns. It was alſo claimed by the elec- 
for of Bavaria, in right of his infant ſon, who was 
great-grandſon of Philip IV. of Spain. Of the nume- 
rous iſſue of this monarch, only three arrived at years 
of maturity; namely, his ſucceſſor Charles; Maria 
Thereſa, who became the wife of Lewis XIV.; and 


Margaret, who eſpouſed Leopold, to whom ſhe bore 


the electreſs of Bavaria. To prevent the eyentnal de- 
gradation of Spain into a province of France, by the 
devolution of the two crowns on. the ſame head, Philip 
had inſiſted on a renunciation of all pretenſions to the 
former, on the part of Maria Thereſa ; and, by his 
will, had bequeathed his dominions, on the. failure of 
iſſue by Charles, to the heirs of Margaret. By this de- 
ſignation, the electoral prince of Bavaria was entitled 
to the whole Spaniſh monarchy. But the French king, 


though he had given his ſanction to his wife's renun- 


ciation, reſolved to diſclaim it when the near proſpect of 
the childleſs death of his cathohe majeſty inflamed his 
ambition. He alleged that it was in itfelf invalid, as 
being repugnant to the natural and inalienable rights of 
his queen and her poſterity. Reflecting, however, on 

ET | he 
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che formidable oppoſition which he had reaſon to expect A. 


from the chief powers of Europe, if he ſhould attempt 
to ſecure the undivided ſucceſſion to the dauphin, to 
whom it was due by right of blood, he deemed it more 
prudent to be content with a part, than to riſque, by all- 
graſping rapacity, a complete diſappointment. He 
ſounded the king of England on this intereſting point, 


and ſolicited the aſſent of that prince to a ſcheme for the 


partition of the Spaniſh territories. Attentive to the 
balance of power, which would be loſt if either the em- 
peror or the French monarch ſhould acquire a prize of 
ſuch value, William was ſoon inclined to agree to the 
ſcheme of diviſion; and, not thinking that the former 
would eafily relinquiſh his hopes of the whole, he deter- 
mined to acquieſce in the particular. propoſals of Lewis, 
without the leaſt concert with Leopold, though he had 
engaged, in one of the articles of the grand alliance, to 


promote, with his utmoſt efforts, the claims of that po- 
tentate to the crown of Spain. He now ordered the 


earl of Portland to ſend a copy of the terms of the par- 
tition to ſecretary Vernon, and wrote a letter to the 


lord-chancellor, expreſſing a deſire of knowing the ſen- 


timents of that miniſter and ſome of his collegues with 
regard to this momentous affair; but, before he received 
their advice, or the draught of a commiſſion under the 
great ſeal, the agreement was adjuſted *3, 

The purport of the treaty was, that the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily, the places which the Spaniards poſ- 
ſeſſed near the coaſt of Tuſcany, the marquiſate of 
Final, the provinee of Guipuſcoa, and all the towns 
and diſtricts on this fide of the Pyrenees, or of the 
mountains of Nayarre, Alava, and _—_ ſhould be- 


73. Memoires du Marquis de Torcy, rope iO Memoirs of 
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the duchy of Milan, which ſhould be aſſigned to the 


port, by force of arms, the execution of a plan which 


their families ſhould reſpectively renounce all preten- 


ſons ſhould be ſequeſtered, till the affair ſhould be other- 


peace of Ryſwick, that, while France and Spain con- 
tinued hoſtile to each other, his ſupport of the weakneſs 
of the latter kingdom _ render him acceptable to 
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come ſubject to the dauphin ; that the electoral prince 
of Bavaria ſhould enjoy the crown of Spain, and all it's 
dependencies, except the dauphin's ſtipulated ſhare, and 


archduke Charles, the ſecond ſon of Leopold ; that, in 
conſideration 'of theſe portions, the three princes and 


Hons which ſhould contravene this diviſion of the Spa- 
niſh empire; that, if the Bavarian prince ſhould die 
without iſſue, the elector and his heirs ſhould ſucceed to 
his ſhare; that, if the emperor or the elector ſhould not 
agree to theſe articles, the portions intended for their 


wiſe ſettled; and that the two kings, and the Dutch re- 
public, which had joined them in this treaty, ſhould ſup- 


was calculated for maintaining the tranquillity of 
Europe. 

It was intended that this extraordinary agreement 
ſhould not be divulged, before the deceaſe of the king of 
Spain, to any princes except the emperor and the elec- 
tor; but the court of Madrid ſoon gained intelligence of 
it, and reſented it as a groſs inſult. The emperor, to 
whoſe claim ſo little regard had been paid by the con- 
tracting parties, warmly reprobated a treaty ſo injurious 
to his intereſts, and was particularly diſpleaſed with 
William and the ſtates, for their violation of their en- 
gagements in his favor. His hope of the Spaniſh ſuc- 
ceſſion had formed one motive of his oppoſition to the 


14. Memoires pour ſervir à I'Hiſtoire du dix-huitieme Siecle, par 
M. de Lamberty, tome i. 
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his iſter-in-law, the wife of Charles, who had a great 
{way over the weak mind of that monarch. Her in- 
fluence, however, could not prevent the king from mak- 
ing a will, by which he rejected the pretenſions of Leo- 
pold for himſelf or his ſons, and, though he exploded 
the treaty of partition, favored the prince to whom that 
convention aſſigned the greateſt ſhare, by appointing 
the young Bavarian to the inheritance of all his do- 
minions . | 


While William was engaged in the politics of the 
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the reigning prince. His views were encouraged by A Þ. 


1638. 


continent, the parliament of his northern kingdom at- july 19. 


ſembled. That realm was at this time in a higi fer- 
ment, in conſequence of the obſtructions which had 
haraſſed the new commercial company. Finding that 
the Engliſh and the Dutch, from motives of jealouſy, 
ſtrongly oppoſed the ſcheme, the king, regardleſs of his 
aſſent to the act for the execution of it, of the true pur- 
port of which (he pretended) he had not been previouſly 
appriſed, reſolved to diſcountenance and ſuppreſs. the 
company, though he knew that his diſappointment of the 
eager hopes of the Scots would render him extremely 
unpopular among them. His reſident at Hamburg, and 
his envoy at the court of Hanoyer, repeatedly remon- 
ſtrated, in his name, againſt the encouragement given 
by the merchants of the former city to the commiſſioners 
of the ſociety, and inſiſted on the interference of the ſe- 
nate for the prohibition of ſuch intercourſe. When the 
company complained of the remonſtrances of thoſe mini- 
ſters, he promiſed that they ſhould ceaſe to obſtruct the 
commercial engagements of the commiſſioners; but no 
other effect reſulted from his promiſe, than a continuance 
of the obſtruction of the Scottiſh concerns. In the hope 
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A. D. of procuring from their parliament that redreſs which 
1655. their ſovereign with-held from them, the directors pre- 
ſented a petition, requeſting that the unjuſtifiable intery 
ruption of their ſubſcriptions, both in England and on 
the continent, might be effectually reſtrained, and that 
the great loſs and i injury to which they had been ſub- 
jected might be compenſated (as the. act provided) at the 
8 public charge. The legiſlature ſupported the petition by 
addreſſing the king for a compliance with i it; and, when 
the aſſembly had agreed to the continuance of the ſtand- 
ing forces, and had granted a ſupply, the ſeſſion was 
cloſed ; while the company, and the people in general, 
ſuſpended between hope and fear, were ſtrongly agi- 
tated 1. 
Sept. 25. The parliament of Ireland alſo aſſembled while the 
5 king was on the continent. He had ordered the earl of 
Galway to direct the attention of the two houſes to the 
encouragement of the linen manufacture, i in preference 
to that of woollen cloth; but they did not make any 
new regulations for that expreſs purpoſe. In one of the 
[ | bills of ſupply, however, they injured the woollen branch, 
by impoſing an additional duty on the exportation of 
cloth of that deſcription. As the Iriſh found benefit i in 
the cultivation of the woollen manufacture, they were 
diſpleaſed at the atrempts of their neighbours to debar 
them from it, and loudly complained of the _— jea- 
louſy of the Engliſh J. | 
A new parliament having been called in England to 
ſucceed that which had been diſſolved, the king returned 
in the winter to open it. When the commons had 
elected a ſpeaker, he confirmed their choice, which had 
| fallen on fir Thomas Littleton, one of the lords of the 
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hesſury; and he then addreſſed both houſes. Two AD. 
points, he ſaid, ſeemed principally to require their con- Dec. 9. 


ſideration. One related to the force neceſſary for the 
naval and military ſervice ; the other, to the e cy 
of making further progreſs in the diſcharge of the debts 
contracted during the war. He remarked, on the for- 
mer head, that the proſperity of trade, the ſupport of 
credit, and the quiet of the minds of the people, would 
depend on the opinion which they had of their ſecurity ; 
and that, to preſerve the influence which jthe Engliſh 
then had over the conduct of foreign nations, it would 
be requiſite to convince Europe that they were not neg- 
ligent of their ſafety or their importance. In the latter 
meaſure, he obſerved, the public intereſt and juſtice 
were concerned ; and an Engliſh legiſlature, he was 
confident, — ever „hold ſacred all . 
5 engagements.”? 

As William had not ſtrictly adhered to the act 
for the reduction of the army, but had kept up more 
troops than it allowed, and till perſiſted in recom- 
mending to the two houſes the maintenance of a con- 
ſiderable force, the commons were highly diſpleaſed; 
and, inſtead of the uſual complimentary return to his 
ſpeech ( which, however, the lords anſwered by an 
addreſs), they voted, that all the land- forces of Eng- 
land, exceeding 7000 men, ' ſhould be paid and diſ- 
banded without delay; that all the forces in Ireland 
ſhould be likewiſe diſmiſſed, except 12,000 men ; and 
that the whole of the retained number ſhould conſiſt of 
the king s native ſubjects. The adherents of the court 
were ſo appalled by the firmneſs of the oppoſite party, 
and the clamors of the public, that they ſcarcely attempted 
to counter act a reſolution ſo unpleaſing to their maſter ; 
and, when the bill which was founded upon it was of- 
fered for his aſſent, he yielded to the force of the torrent. 


Though he was extremely diſguſted at theſe proceedings 
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” of the parliament, and complained t to his friends of the 
“ ignorance and malice” of his opponents, even threat- 


ening to abandon a kingdom which the people would 
not enable him to protect, he was induced, on cool re- 
flexion, to comply with the temper of the times. When 


Feb. 1. he paſſed the bill, however, he could not refrain from 


exprefling his diſapprobation of it, not only on a public 


ground, as it left the nation too much expoſed, but with 
Tegard to his private feelings, as his military country- 


men, who had come over with him to the aſſiſtance of 
the Engliſh, and had ſhared in all his enterpriſes and 
dangers, were now torn from his fide. Both houſes 


. thanked him in warm terms for his confirmation of the 


bill ; and he completely gratified them by proceeding to 


put it in execution. But his reluctance to the diſmiſ- 


ſion of his Dutch guards continued to operate on his 


mind; and he ſent a meſſage to the commons by the 


Mar. 18. earl of Ranelagh, intimating that, though he had made 


the neceſſary preparations for the return of thoſe troops 
to their own country, yet, if the houſe would permit 


them to remain in his ſervice, he ſhould conſider him- 
ſelf as highly obliged by ſuch an act of kindneſs. This 
bumble application did not ſoften the majority into 
compliance, though it called forth a ſtrong oppoſi- 


tion to the addreſs which was voted in anſwer to it, and 


in which it was ſtated, that his requeſt could not be 
granted with a due regard to the conſtitytion, and that 
nothing could ſo firmly eſtabliſh a perfect confidence 
between him and his people, as to intruſt his perſon to 
the defenſive exertions of his own ſubjects. His reply 


to this addieſs contained declarations of reſpect for the 


conſtitution, and of dependence on the public affection, 
no diſtruſt of which, he ſaid, had given riſe to his late 


meſſage. Finding it uſeleſs to perſevere in the conteſt, 


he gave orders for the ſpeedy tranſportation of the obnoxi- 


ous 
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ous foreigners. His adverſaries have been blamed for 2 


their rigor on this occaſion; but, as foreign guards were 
unneceſſary, as well as inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of the 
conſtitution, without adverting to the preſumption which 
their continuance afforded of a want of confidence in 
the loyalty of the Engliſh, we may juſtly controvert the 
propriety of the cenſure 

While the commons reduced the army to a ſmall 
though ſufficient number, they added 5000 men to the 
maritime eſtabliſhment of the preceding year. Their 

inveſtigation of the concerns: of this department termi- 
nated in an addreſs, complaining of various inſtances of 
miſmanagement, As this remonſtrance affected the earl 
of Ortord, the king diſmiſſed him from his ſeat at the 
board of admiralty, as well as from his office of treaſurer 
of the navy. 

The ſupplies of this ſeſſion amounted to 1, 484,015 L. 
towards the payment of the diſbanded ſoldiers, the 
charges of the navy, and other purpoſes. In the bill 
which provided for this grant, a clauſe was inſerted for 
the appointment of commiſſioners to take an account of 
the eſtates which had been forfeited in Ireland, that they 
might be applied to the uſe of the public. When the 
king had enacted this bill, and others of leſs importance, 


he prorogued the two houſes with hints of difſatisfac- May &: 


tion“. 

During the ſeſſion, Willam' s mediation, and that of 
the ſtates-general, were exerted with ſucceſs for the 
complete reſtoration of the peace of Europe, Beſides 


18, Kennet.—Burnet.— Ralph. 

19. Before the cloſe of this ſeſſion, lord Mohun was again tried for 
murder by the peers, and met with another acquittal, The earl of 
Warwick was tried for a concern in the ſame murder (that of an of- 
ficer named Coote) ; and, being only found guilty of man-ſlaughter, 
waz diſcharged on claiming the benefit of the Peerage. 
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| 4 the late war of the allies againſt France, another had 


. been carried on by the emperor, the Poles, and the Ve- 
netians, againſt the Turkiſh nation, The French had 

conftantly labored to cheriſh this war, that their impe- 

rial foe might be ſufficiently employed; and the Engliſh | 

and the Dutch had diſplayed equal zeal for bringing it to- 

a cloſe, that Leopold might be enabled to turn his whole 

force againft his Gallic enemy. The intrigues of the 


French had long proved ſucceſsful ; but the Ottoman 
ſovereign (Muſtapha II.), weary of an unfortunate war, 


now made ſuch conceſſions as were productive of a pa- 
cification. In the neighbourhood of Carlowitz, three 
treaties were concluded between him and his above- 
mentioned adverſaries ; and a fourth was alſo ſigned, with 
the young czar of Mofcovy, who had entered into the 
confederacy againſt him. This was the celebrated 


Peter, ſince ſurnamed the Great, who, with views of 


general improvement, and for the partjcular purpoſe of 
ſtudying navigation and ſhip-building, had lately viſited 
England, where he was politely received by William, 
and gratified with the preſent of a frigate. 

Before the king renewed his annual viſit to the con- 
tinent, he made ſome official changes. He conferred on 
lord Villiers {whom he had created earl of Jerſey) the 
office of ſecretary of ſtate, on the reſignation of the duke 


of Shrewſbury. He removed the duke of Leeds from 


the ſtation of preſident of the council, and filled it with 
the eart of Pembroke, who was fucceeded in the cuſtody 


of the privy ſeal by the viſcount Lonſdale (late fir John 


Lowther). The removal of the earl of Orford made 
room for the carl of Bridgewater, as firſt lord of the ad- 
miralty ; and lord Haverſham ſuperſeded captain Prieſt- 
man at the ſame board. The earl of Tankerville, and 
Henry Boyle, were appointed commiſſioners of the trea- 
fury, © on the xetreat of the ſpeaker Lutleton agd Pelham, 


Having 
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Having again delegated the chief officers of Rate to the 4. D. 


government of the kingdom, William embarked for * 
Holland, and re-plunged into the occan of foreign po- 
litics. 
The immature death of the electoral prince of Bava- 
ria gave occaſion to a new treaty of partition; for, 
though the former agreement had named the father as 
ſucceſſor to the ſon, the two kings and the ſtates-general 
were not diſpoſed to adhere to that article, as the elector 
had no juſt claim to any part of the diſputed ſucceſſion. 
The count de Tallard being ſent to Loo to confer with 
William on the alteration of the ſcheme, it was agreed, 
among other points, that the archduke Charles ſhould en- 
joy the portion which had been aſſigned to the deceaſed 
prince. This negotiation reaching the ears of the de- 
clining monarch, he commanded his repreſentative at 
London (the marquis de Canales) to remonſtrate againſt 
an interference ſo injurious to his dignity and his rights. 


In the execution of this order, the ambaſſador was ſo 


intemperate in his remarks, / that, as ſoon as his memo- 
rial had been tranſmitted to William at Loo, he ſent an 
order for the ſpeedy departure of the marquis from Eng- 
land. His catholic majeſty immediately retaliated, by 
enjoining the retreat of Stanhope, the Engliſh miniſter, 
from Madrid. 

Another political affair which engaged William's at- 


tention, was the caſe of the duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, | 


who. was menaced with an invaſion of his territo- 
ries from the Danes, in violation of the peace of 
Altena. As England was one of the guarantees of this 


treaty, the king endeavoured, in concert with the ſtates- | 


general and Charles XII. of Sweden, to mediate an ac- 


20. Memoires des Aﬀaires d'Etat, par M. de Lamberty, toine 1.— 
Cole's Letters of State. 
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. commodation ; but the Daniſh monarch ( Frederic IV.) 


reſolved to purſue his ambitious aims. An object of a 
more perſonal nature alſo claimed the interpoſition of 
William. This was a conteſt between the prince of 
Conti and the ducheſs of Nemours for the county of Neuf - 
chatel, which had been enjoyed by the latter for ſome 
years. The French king had prepared to ſupport the 
pretenſioiis of the prince by an armed force; but, when 
an Engliſh envoy came forward, and aſſerted the right 
of his maſter to the diſputed territory, which he con- 
ſented to wave during the life of the ducheſs, it was 
agreed that ſhe ſhould remain in quiet poſſeſſion. 

The ruin of the Scottiſh company formed one of the 
moſt remarkable incidents of this year. That ſociety, 
in the preceding ſummer, had ſent out two ſhips and 
ſome tenders, with various articles of traffic, military 
ſtores, and above 1000 men. When this patty of ad- 
venturers had arrived at the iſthmus of Darien, they 
treated with the native proprietors of the north-eaſtern 
coaſt ; with whoſe conſent, they took poſſeſhon ** of a 
diſtrict which no Europeans had ever occupied. To 
the town which they began to erect, they gave the ap- 
pellation of New-Edinburgh ; and, to the territory, that 
of Caledonia, The directors, having received intelli- 
gence of the formation of the colony, acquainted Wil- 
liam with the reſult of the voyage, and demanded his 
protection of the infant ſettlement. But he had already 
taken oppoſite meaſures, having directed his Tranſ-At- 


lantic governors to iſſue proclamations, diſavowing the 


deſign of the adventurers, and ſtrictly prohibiting all 
correſpondence with them, on the pretence that their 
proceedings might derogate from his compacts with the 


trown of Spain, or be prejudicial to the Engliſh colonies 


f 


41. On the 4th of November, 1698. 
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in America. Theſe orders were given before the court 
of Madrid had made any allegations of encroachment z 


and, as the company had acted on the authority of a. 


royal charter, as well as of an act of parliament, this 
treatment was not conſonant with equity or honor. 
Even after the Spaniſh ambaſſador had preſented a me- 
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morial, complaining of the conduct of the Scots as an May 3. 


invaſion of the province of Darien, which he repreſented 
as forming a part of the American empire of his ſove- 
reign, William was not bound to put a ſtop to the en- 
terpriſe, as it appeared that, though the territory, of 
which the Scots had made choice, was ſituated be- 
tween provinces belonging to the Spaniards, it was under 
the government of it's native princes, whom that peo- 
ple had not yet ſubdued. |, Y 
The new ſettlement now verged on ruin. The mem- 
bers of it were reduced to a want of proviſions; and the 
Spaniards made preparations to diſlodge them. Thus 
threatened with hoſtilities, and debarred from all ſuccour, 
they found it neceſſary to abandon the place. But 
they had not left it when the directors petitioned the king 
to recall the proclamations which had deprived the colony 
of relief, and re- aſſemble his northern parliament, that 
due attention might be paid to this great point of na- 
tional concern. William, in his anſwer, expreſſed his 
regret for “the loſs which his ancient kingdom and 
« the company had ſuſtained ;*” declared that he would 
protect and encourage the trade of the Scots, and allow 
them a continuance of the commercial intercourſe which 
they had formerly had with the Engliſh plantations ; 
and intimated that the deſired meeting ſhould take place 
„hen the good of the nation ſhould require it.“ 
This anſwer filled the Scots with reſentment ; and it 
was affirmed, by the exafperated people, that their ſove- 


reign's 
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A. D. reign's partiality to his countrymen had prompted hirk 
9 6 betray the intereſts of his Britiſh ſubjects, and ſacrt- 

fice, to the mean jealouſy of the Dutch, a juſt and well 
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A firie inquiry is made into the graits of Triff effates ; 


and a bill paſſes for their reſumption. —4 ſevere law is 
enacted againſt the catholics.— The king is on ill terms 
with the commons. He concludes a ſecond treaty for 
the partition of the Spaniſſt territories: — He ſends a 
fleet againſt the Danes. —The deceaſe of the king of 
Spain tends to the renewal of war.— The French ling 
places his grandſon Philip on the vatant throne.— 

William reſolves to counter-aft this eftabliſhment.— 
The Tories prevail over the Whigs —The parliament 
is diſſolved. 
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ſeſſion, had ſo diſpleaſed the king, that he was inclined 
to make another appeal to the ſenſe of the nation, by 
convoking a new parliament. His miniſters having 
' diſſuaded him from this meaſure, by repreſenting it as a 
hazardous experiment, the late legiſlative body again 


met by his order. He opened the ſeſſion with a recom- xoy. 16. 


mendation of a further proviſion for the ſafety of the 
kingdom by ſea and land, of a complete compenſation 
of the deficiencies of the funds, of a bill for the more 
effectual prevention of illicit trade, and of another for 
the relief and employment of the poor. The commons, 
recollecting his former hints of diſpleaſure, and think- 
ing that ſome of the expreſſions in his preſent ſpeech 
bore a tincture of the ſame diſſatisfaction, voted a re- 
monſtrance in lieu of a couttly addreſs. They con- 
ſidered it (they ſaid) as their greateſt misfortune, that, 
after having ſo amply provided for the ſecurity of his 
majeſty and the government, any ſuſpicions had been 
Var VIE P raiſed 


* 
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6 D. raiſed of their zeal and affection for him ad his peo- 
2 ple; and requeſted that he would ſtudiouſly diſcourage 


the endeavours of thoſe who preſumed to miſrepreſent 


their proceedings to him; promiſing, in return, to diſ- 


countenance all rumors and reflexions to his prejudice. 
He ſought, though without effect, to allay their diſcon- 


tent by a plauſible and conciliatory anſwer. 


Montagu, who had been for ſome years the miniſterial 
leader in the lower houſe, had reſigned a taſk which he 
found invidious and difficult, and relinquiſhed his ſeat at 
the board of treaſury, as well as the chancellorſhip of 
the exchequer, in conſideration of the lucrative poſt of . 
auditor of that department. Smith, who ſucceeded him 
as chancellor, had leſs ability and influence. Vernon, 


the ſecretary, was alſo deſtitute of that weight and dig- 


nity of character which would have qualified him for a 


parliamentary chief. The court party, being thus de- 


prived of the direction of an able general, reſiſted with 
little energy the bold attacks of the phalanx of oppoſi- 


A piratical caſe furniſhed the adverſaries of the court 
with an object of animated diſcuſſion. The earl of 
Bellamont, governor of New-England-and New-Y ork, 
had propoſed to the king to employ one Kidd againſt 


the pirates who infeſted the American and Indian ſeas; 


and, as the admtralty declined to engage in the affair, it 


Was agreed that a veſſel ſhould be equipped at private 


expence, and that the contributors ſhould receive their 


proportion of the ſpoils, with the reſervation of a tenth 


part to the royal encourager of the ſcheme. The 
chief ſubſcribers were' the lord-chancellor, the duke of 
Shrewſbury, and the earls of Romney, Orford, and 


| Bellamont. With the ſhip which they furniſhed, Kidd 


commenced his expedition ; but, in the courſe of it, he 


betrayed his truſt ; and, inſtead of acting againſt the 


maritime 


WILLIAM HI. (arovr.) 


maritime depredators, became himſelf a pirate. He — 


was therefore, on his arrival at Boſton, ſeiſed by order 
of the governor; and it was reſolved that he ſhould be 
brought to juſtice. When this affair had been inveſti- 


gated by the commons, a motion was made, importing, nec. 6. 


that the letters-patent, containing a grant of the goods 
of pirates to the earl of Bellamont and the other ſub- 
ſcribers, were diſhonorable to the king, repugnant to the - 
law of nations and the inſtitutions of the realm, inva- 
ſive of property, and deſtructive of commerce; but this 
cenſure ſeemed ſo intemperate to the majority, that it 
was exploded *. 

The commiſſioners, who hd been appointed to in- 
quire into the value of the forfeited eſtates in Iieland, 
and the grants which had been madg of any of them, 
did not perfectly agree in the report which was intended 
for the parliament ; for it was oaly ſigned by four out 
of ſeven; and the minority pretented a memorial to each 
houſe, ſignifying their difſent to particular articles. It 
was ſtated in this report, that the number of perſons 
outlawed -in Ireland on account of the rebellion, ſince 
William aſcended the throne, amounted to 3921 ; that 
the forfeited lands might be computed at 1,060,792 
acres, the annual produce of which might be eſtimated 
at 211,623 J. and the full value at 2,685,138/. ; that 
ſome of theſe eſtates had been reſtored to the former 
proprietors, by virtue of the treaty of Limerick, or in 
conſequence of royal pardons, chiefly procured by the 
ſuggeſtions of thoſe who had been bribed with that 
view ; and that many grants had been made out of the 
ſorfeitures, - particularly to the earls of Albemarle, 
Athlone, Galway, Rochford, and Romney, to young 
Bentinck, and to lord Coningſby; but notwithſtanding 


1. Burnet, book vi.— Ralph, vol. ii, 
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A.D. which deductions, the aggregate value of the remaining 
2699. eſtates amounted to 1,699, 343 /.*. , 

Dec. 5. When the report had been peraſed by the commons, 
they unanimouſly reſolved, that a bill ſhould be brought 
in for applying all the forfeitures in Ireland, and all 
grants of them, or of the rents and revenues of the 
crown in that kingdom, to the uſe of the public ; and 
they alſo declared, that they would not receive any pe- 
tition relative to theſe forfeitures or grants, but that all 

diſputes ſhould be determined by-a particular court of 
- judicature. When this affair was agitated nine years 
before, William had engaged not to make any grant of 
theſe lands, till the whole buſineſs ſhould be ſettled by 
parliament ; hut, as he had repeatedly violated this pro- 
miſe, the inquiry gave him great uneaſineſs. 
A. PD. While the bill was in it's progreſs, Montagu in- 
%%, formed the houſe, that a member of oppoſition had 
directed the commiſſioners, by letter; to make a ſeparate 
article of a valuable grant which had been made to 
Elizabeth Villiers *, that it might make a. ſtronger im- 
preſſion; to the prejudice of a perſon whom the writer. 
did not name, though it was known that the hint alluded 
to the king. He repreſented this. conduct as deſerving 
of cenſure; but, being unable to authenticate the charge, 
he was ſubjected by the prevailing party to the diſgrace, 
of a vote, intimating that his account was falſe: and 
ſcandalous. Having taken into conſideratron the diſ- 
putes which had divided the commiſſioners, the houſe 
juſtified the four who had ſigned the report, and declared 
that they had acquitted themſelves, in the execution of 


2. Chandler's Debates, vol. iii —State Tracts, vol ii. 
aa lady (who was counteſs of Oikney) was in high favor witk 
William, who had granted her almoſt the whole of the private eſtate 
of James II. ia Ireland, which exceeded (according to the report of 
the commiſſioners) the anuual value of 25,000 pounds. 


their 


\ 
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their truſt, © with underſtanding, courage, and inte- A.D D. 


« prity ;” while one of their aſſociates (fir Richard 
Leving) ſuffered impriſonment for having thrown out 
« groundleſs and ſcandalous afperſions” on their pro- 
ceedings *. 

The courtiers endeavoured to qualify the obnoxious 
bill, by moving for the reſervation of a part of the for- 
feitures to the king's diſpoſal : but the motion was over 


ruled; and the houſe adopted one of a different ten- Jan. 18. 


dency, which repreſented the grants as highly diſhonor- 
able to William and his advifers. A general cenſure of 
miniſters who had procured any grants, met with a re- 
jection; but a motion was carried for communicating 


to the king the offenfive vote above-mentioned. He 


vindicated, on this occaſion, the propriety of the grants Feb. 2r, 


which he had made; and obſerved, in a tone of diſplea- 
ſure, that the proſecution of © juſt and effeQual” 
means of leſſening the national debt, and ſupporting 
public credit, would “ beſt contribute to the honor, 
intereſt, and ſafety, of the kingdom.” This reply ſo 
irritated the commons, that they animadverted on the 
adviſer as one who, ſtudiouſly ſought to create a miſ- 
underſtanding and jealouſy between the ſoyereign and 
his people. | 
The bill being completed, and the grant of the land- 
tax interwoven with it, that the king might not have 


an opportunity of rejecting one without the other, it April 2. 


was ſent to the upper houſe. While it was undergoing 
the ſcrutiny of the peers, the commons paſſed a vote or 
cenſure againſt all privy counſellors who obtained exor- 
bitant grants. The lords having altered the bill, a con- 
jerence took place between the houſes, which ended in 
a peremptory refuſal of the amendments. Other con- 


„ Chandler's Debates—Ralph, = 
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A D. ferences were equally unproductive of an agreement; 


I 700. 


and the commons were inflamed with indignation. 
The leaders of oppoſition threatened the earls of Port- 
land and Albemarle with an impeachment ; and, though 
they failed in a motion for demanding of the king the | 
removal of the lord-chancellor, they obtained a vote for 
an addreſs, deſiring the excluſion of all foreigners, 
except the prince of Denmark, from the privy, coun- 
als. 

| William was long Joubrful whether he ſhould con- 
firm or reject a bill vhich invalidated ſo many of his 


grants, and debarred him from diſpoſing of the remainder 


of the forfeitures ; but the dread of a convulſive ferment 
ſo far prevailed over his feelings of reluctance and re- 


ſentment, that he privately requeſted his friends in the 
upper houſe to accede to the wiſhes of the com- 
mons. The peers being thus influenced, a majority 


agreed to the bill in tlie ſtate in which they had received 
it. The king then gave his aſſent to it 7; but teſtified 


Ap. 1 his diſpleaſure by proroguing the parliament without 


5 Cole's Memoirs, or Letters of State, p. 122.— Boyer, vol. iii. 

6. The contents, in this diviſion, were 3g, and the non · contents 
34. A warm proteſt was ſigned by the duke of Norfolk and 20 other 
7. This ad annulled, with ſome exceptions, the grants of the eſtates 
in queſtion (but did not oblige the grantees to refund the rents which 


* 5 = they had received); and put them under the direction of thirteen 


*- truſtees, whom it empowercd to give final judgment upon all claims, 
and to convert theſe ample forfeitures into money, which ſhould be 


| WT appropriated to the diſcharge of various branches of the public debt. 
As the earl of Athlone, and other grantees, had diſpoſed of ſome of 


the lands, 21,000 pounds were aſſigned by the act to be diſtributed 
among the purchaſers. The land-tax impoſed by this ſtatute did not 
exceed two ſhillings in the pound. Additional ſupplies were drawn 


from. new duties on ſeveral Aſiatic. manufactures and other commo- 


dities. With regard to the eſtabliſhments of the year, that of the 
army was leſt unaltered, while the ſeamen were reduced to 7009. 


receiving 
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receiving the addreſs againſt foreigners, and without the 
compliment of a ſpeech. 


Among the occurrences of this ſeſſion, it is 3 
that we ſhould mention the application of the directors 


of the old Eaſt-India company for the continuance of 


their corporation during the reſidue of the term of 
twenty-one yeais, aſſigned by their laſt charter; a re- 
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queſt which, though it had been rejected in the preceding 


ſeſſion, was now granted, notwithſtanding all the efforts 
of the new ſociety againſt a commercial rival. The 
affairs of the Scottiſh company were alſo brought for- 
ward; and the lords, having voted that the new colony 
of Darien was inconſiſtent with the proſperity of the 
plantation trade of this kingdom, addreſſed the king 
againſt it, without the concurrence of the commons, 
who were unwilling to remove from William any part 
of the odium attending the ſuppreſſion of that ſettlement. 
As the king, when he anſwered this addreſs, renewed 
his recommendation of the ſcheme of incorporating two 
nations which had ſo long been ſubject to the ſame ſove- 
reign, the -peers prepared a bill for the nomination of 
delegates to treat of ſuch an union; but it was not 
adopted by the other houſe, We may ſum up the other 
parliamentary proceedings of this period by obſerving, 
that a rigorous law was enacted, which promiſed a re- 
ward to any perſon who ſhould apprehend a popiſn 
prieſt in the exerciſe of his function, condemned to per- 
petual impriſonment all who ſhould diſcharge any part 
of that prieſthood, as well as all catholic inſtructors of 
youth, and diſabled the profeſſors of that religion from 
inheriting or purchaſing any eſtate, unleſs they ſhquld 


take the- oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, and deny 


tranſubſtantiation; that the delinquency of Kidd gave oc- 
caſion for a new act againſt piracy ; and that another 
P 4 | ſtatute 
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_ - ſtatute provided for the more conſtant employment of 


er the poor, by encouraging the W of ths 
realm. 
The majority, among the commons, entertained the 


idea of deſiring the king to diſcontinue his annual voy- 


age to the continent; but this propoſition was relin- 
quiſhed (according to one of William's hiſtorical par- 
tiſans) with a malicious deſign, that the odium which 
he contracted by a periodical abſence, conſidered by 
his people as unneceſſary in time of peace, might be 
cheriſhed and augmented. Though he knew that 
his retreat from his kingdom a | 
he reſolved to continue this cuſtom. oo * 


March. During the ſeflion, he had concluded, with France 


and Holland, the ſecond treaty of partition. This con- 
vention aſſigned to the dauphin the duchies of Lorrain 
and Bar, beſides that ſhare of the Spanith territories 
which the former treaty had appropriated to him ; 
granted the duchy of Milan to the dukg of Lorrain ; 
and appointed the archduke Charles ſuccefſor to the 
king of Spain- in all other dominions bel6nging to that 
crown,?. Leopold, in the mean time, proſecuted his 
intrigues at the court of Madrid, in the hope of pro- 
curing the undivided ſovereignty for himſelf or one of 
his ſons; and the French court labored with equal dili- 


gence to e his views, 


8. Burnet, book vi. 

9. Memoires d'Etat, par M. de Lamberty, tome 3 p. 97.—In caſe of 
the refuſal of the dyke of Lorrain to give up his poſſeſſions for Milan, 

was agreed that the latter duchy ſhould be given to the elector of 
Bavaria, and that Spaniſh Navarre, or the province of Iurembourg, 
ſhould be aided to the dauphin's ſhare; or that Milan ſhould be con- 


| ferred. on the dukg of Sayoy, on his reſiguation of his duchy to the 


ſophia, 


Soon 
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Boon after the prorogation, William reſolved to gra- A . 
tify the Tories, who had ſo violently oppoſed him, by the 70% 


diſmiſſion of lord Somers from the poſt of chancellor. 
The abilities -and integrity of this nobleman, and his 
modeſt complacency of behaviour, had recommended 
him to the confidence of his ſovereign; and, in the fame 
proportion, had drawn upon him the envy and malevo- 
lence of the Tories, who, conſidering his intereſt at 
court as the chief ſupport of the credit of the Whigs, 
had uſed all their efforts to drive him from the adminiſ- 
tration. They inſinuated, tha» if the king would re- 
move him, and make ſome other changes, they would 
ceaſe to thwart his wiſhes, and would ſerve him with 
zeal and fidelity. William liſtened to theſe overtures, 
and intimated to the obnoxious chancellor, that his reſig- 
nation would be agreeable. Somers, apprehending that 
his voluntary delivery of the great ſeal might be con- 
ſtrued into a dread of his enemies, or a conſciouſneſs of 
guilt, declined a compliance in that reſpect; but ex- 
preſſed his readineſs to obey a written order, demanding 
the :n/ignia of his office. The king acquieſced in 
this propoſal; and, when he had received the ſeal, he 
preſented it (after a temporary commiſſion), with 
the title of lord-keeper, to fir Nathan Wright, a zeal- 
ous Tory, whoſe talents and attainments were inade- 
quate to the truſt, Other changes of importance he 
deferred till his return from the continent. Thither, 
having appointed a regency, he repaired in the ſum- 
mer *?, 

While he was at Loo, he received intelligence of an 
event which rendered a new ſettlement of the crown 


neceſſary. This was the deceaſe of the duke of Glo- July 2. 


ceſter (the only remaining child of the princeſs of Den- 


30. Burnet, book vi. 
| mark) 
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Ba D. mark), who e pired of a fever in the twelfth year of his 


nge. The preceptor of this prince (biſhop Burnet) in- 
forms us, that he poſſeſſed a, good underſtanding, an 


extraordinary memory, and a judgment which exceeded 
his years; and another prelate (Kennet) ſpeaks of the 
vivacity of his genius, his fondneſs for manly exer- 
ciſes, his. early knowledge, and his ſpirit of devotion. 
His death elevated the hopes of the Jacobite faction; 


while it turned the attention of the friends of the Re- 


volution to the next proteſtant heir, Sophia, electreſs 


dowager of Hanover, who, in a viſit to William, con- 


ſerred with him on the proſpect of the. Englit ſuc- 


ceſſion. | 
The concerns 4 che north of Ht ale to 


attract the notice of che king of England. Apprehen- 


five of danger from the ambition of his neighbours, 
Charles XII. of Sweden had ſtrengthened himſelf, in 
the ng of this year, by a defenſive alliance with 

and the ſtates-general. When the ſchemes of 


his enemies approached to maturity, he applied to his 


confederates for aſſiſtance; and they equipped a fleet, 
which, under the command of Rooke and Allemonde, 


| failed towards the Sound, and formed a junction with 


a Swedith armament. - While the Danes, before their 


intended attack upon Charles, were endeavouring to 


gain poſſeſſion of the territories of his brother-in-law, 


the duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, the forces of Auguſtus, 
elector of Saxony (who had acquired the crown of Po- 
land), were employed in an invaſion of the Swediſh _ 
province of Livonia, Not diſmayed by the efforts of 
his adverſaries, the young northern monarch reſolved to 
act with the utmoſt vigor. Aſter the united fleets had 
inſulted Copenhagen by a trifling bombardment, he de- 
termined upon a deſcent near that city, that he might 

1. | bdbeſiege 
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beſiege it by land, while it was blocked up by ſea. The 7 * 
courage and alacrity with which he executed this reſo- | 
lution did him as much credit as the enterpriſing ſpirit 
with which he framed it. He had no ſooner approached 
the ſhore, than, with all the impatience of juvenile 
ardor, he leaped from his chaloupe into the ſea, and 
waded to the land. Being followed by his troops, he 
ſoon forced the entrenchments of the Danes, and ad- 
vanced to their capital, near which he was ,met by a 
deputation of the inhabitants, who, dreading a deſtruc- 
tive bombardment, averted it by a conſiderable contri- 
bution. The king of Denmark now repented of the 
league which he had formed with Auguſtus and the czar 
of Moſcovy for the ruin of Charles; and, to extricate 

himſelf from the perils which environed him, he con- 
ſented. to a treaty, which was ſigned at Travendal. 
By this pacification, the duke of Holſtein was re- 
inſtated and indemnified; and the humbled Dane bound 
himſelf to avoid all hoſtilities againſt Charles, and with- 
hold all aſſiſtance from the enemies of that prince. 
The Engliſh and Dutch fleets now retired ; while the 
Swediſh hero prepared for other enterpriſes. He em 
barked with an army for Livonia, and advanced to chaſ- 
tiſe the king of Poland; but, being informed that this 
invader had raiſed the ſiege of Riga, and that the Moſ- 
covites had inveſted Nerva, he marched againſt the 
latter, and, with about 10, ooo men, obtained a com- 
plete victory over 80,000, to the ſurpriſe and . 
tion of the world *. 

During theſe hoſtilities, the. new treaty of partition 
was ſubjected to the ſcrutiny of the courts of Europe. 
While ſome conſidered it as s tending to * prevention 


11. Cole's Eetters of State. Mẽmoires Etat, par M. Wen 
—Kiſtoire de Charles XII. par * de Voltaire. 
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of a war, others were of opinion that it would be pro- 


ductive of a ſanguinary conteſt. Some commended it 


as a judicious meaſure ; others cenſured it as impo- 
tic. The emperor loudly complained of it, as an un- 
juſt diminution of his expectations, and an arrogant 
interference in the diſpoſal of the dominions of another 
prince; and, in the laſt point of view, it was reprobated 
by the haughty and indignant ſpirit of the Spanith nation. 
The ſentiments of the catholic king correſponding with 


© the voice of his people, he reſolved to oppoſe the treaty 


by the nomination of a ſole heir ; and his choice fell on 
the archduke Charles: but, this deſignation being diſ- 
approved by the majority of his counſellors, and the 
French intereſt being then prevalent among the nobles, 
(whoſe ſentiments were corroborated by the anſwer of 


the Romiſh pontiff to an application which the king 


Oct. 21. 


made for his opinion,) he ſigned a final teſtament in 
favor of Philip, duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon of the dau- 
phin, on condition that, if he, or any of his heirs, ſhould 
ever be entitled to the crown of France, they ſhould 
either renounce their claim to it, or reſign that of 
Spain. He did not long ſurvive this ſettlement. His 
imbecile conſtitution being exhauſted by the attacks of 
difeafe, he died before he had — the thirty-ninthi 


- year of his age. 


Notwithſtanding the engagements into which Lewis 
had entered with William and the ſtates, he ſeems to 
have ſecretly promoted the appointment of a prince of 
his family to the whole Spaniſh ſucceſſion. When he 
firſt, propoſed the ſcheme of partition, he was probably 
ſincere, as the imperial influence then preponderated at 
the court of Madrid; but, when he found that this pro- 


12. Memoires d'Etat, par M. de Lamberty. 
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ject had alarmed and incenſed the Spaniards, and that A. D- 
their reſolution of counter- acting it induced them to * 


turn their eyes to France, as the power which they con- 
ſidered as moſt capable of preventing the diſruption of 
their territories, he perhaps encouraged them in theſe 
ſentiments, and intrigued for the whole ſucceſſion, while 
he amuſed the maritime powers. with re-iterated profeſ-- 
ſions of his adherence to his engagements with them. 
Whether he had really practiſed theſe perfidious arts be- 
fore the promulgation of the will which called the duke 
of Anjou to the throne of Spam, or had avoided (as he 
poſitively declared) all attempts to the prejudice of the 
treaty of diviſion, it is certain that he readily accepted 
the will which annihilated that compact, and deſired his 
grandſon to prepare for his journey to the kingdom 
which was decreed to him. To palliate this breach of 
faith, he alleged, that occurrences ſubſequent to the 
treaty had ſo weakened it's efficacy, as to render it in- 
fallibly productive of thoſe hoftilities which it was in- 
tended to prevent ; that the emperor's ſtrong diſappro- 
| bation of it had prompted him to reſolve on oppoſing 


it by arms; that ſeveral other powers were ready, to 


ſecond his efforts ; that the Spaniards, even before their 


ſentiments were reinforced by the teſtamentary diſpoſi- 


tions of their ſovereign, had determined on a vigorous 
fupport of the indiviſibility of their empire ; that, if the 
will ſhould be refuſed by the royal family of France, 
the archduke Charles was entitled, by that inſtrument, 
to the whole ſucceſſion ; that this pi ince would not be 
inclined to ſurrender any part of ſuch a prize in com- 
pliance with the defire of the projeCtors of the partition, 
who would then be obliged to have recourſe to arms; 
that, by deviating from the terms of the treaty, the 
crown of France loſt the opportunity of annexing con - 
fidzrable provinces to it's hereditary dominions, whereas, 
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D. by the acceptance of the will, it gained nothing but the 


honor of having a prince of the houſe. of Bourbon on 
the throne of a diſtin kingdom; that this inſtance of 


moderation was a ſufficient proof of the ſincere deſire 


of peace which actuated that court; and that an altera- 
tion of circumſtances juſtified a diſregard to the mere 
articles of an agreement, when the infraction of the 


letter of it had an obvious tendency to ſecure the obſerv- 


ance of it's true ſpirit and eſſential import. 


Theſe allegations of the French king were conſidered 
- as inſults by William and the ſtates, who reſolved to 


take the earlieſt opportunity of oppoſing the perfidious 
ambition of Lewis. Though the emperor had differed 
from them in the affair of the partition, they knew 
that he would gladly co-operate with them in reſiſt- 
ing the eſtabliſhment of the duke of Anjou, and 
checking the dangerous increaſe of the power of the 
houſe of Bourbon. Leopold had no ſooner heard of 
the will, than he proteſted againſt it as repugnant 
to his rights, and prepared for the deciſion of arms, 


though his finances were at ſo low an ebb, that he 


had little reaſon to expect ſucceſs from the renewal 
of war. 

Returning to the PW of this iſland, we find, that 
the diſcontent of the Scots ſtill continued. Their par- 
liament having met in the ſpring, the directors of the 
commercial ſociety preſented a ſtrong remonſtrance, 
complaining of the injurious treatment which they had 
received ; and ſeveral other applications were made for 


the redreſs of various grievances. The friends of the 


company moved, that the Darien colony, being a legal 
ſettlement, ought to be ſupported; a queſtion which 
would have been decided in the affirmative, had-not the 
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high commiſſioner (che duke of Queenſbury) ſudder 77 
adjourned che aſſembly for three days, and aſterwardds 
for twenty days. This conduct produced an addreſs, in 
- which it was repreſented as an infraction of the privileges 
of the parliament. The king difregarded the complaint; 
and another adjournment was ordered: The populace 
became riotous; and the difcontented members threatened 
to fit by force. Intelligence having now arrived from 
America, importing that thecoloniſts of New-Edinburgh, 
being attacked by the Spaniards, had capitulated for a ſate 
* retreat, and were on their return to Europe, the clamors 
of diſappointment were ſtrengthened. In the following 
ſeſſion, however, the majority, in conſequence of the 
ſecret liberality and plauſible promiſes of the court, 
ceaſed to be refractory; and, though a bold remon- woe. 
ſtrance, ſtating a variety of abuſes and acts of miſgo- 
verament, was preſented to the king (after his return 
to England) in the name of an offended people, the 
public clamor ſunk into ſilence; but much diſpleaſure 
continued to lurk in the minds of the Scots againſt 
William and the earl of Portland, who had always 
been his chief adviſer in the affairs of his northern 
realm *3. SE 2a 
The king now made ſuch miniſterial alterations as, 
he thought, would ſubdue the oppoſition of the Tories. 
He careſſed their leader, the earl of Rocheſter, whom 
he elevated to the vice-royalty . of Ireland. He ap- 
pointed fir Charles Hedges ſecretary of ſtate, in the 
room of the earl of Jerſey, who had ſucceeded the duke . 
of Shrewſbury as lord-chamberlain. He reſtored lord 
Godolphin to the office of firſt commiſſioner of the 
treaſury, on the removal of the earl of Tankerville to 


13. EKennet.— Ralph. 
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AD. the poſt of lord-privy-ſeal. By the: advice of theſe 

miniſters, who, though their party had prevailed in the 
| laſt parliament, were doubtful of retaining the ſupport 
Dec. 19. of the majority, he iſſued a proclamation for the diſſo- 
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The ſucceſſion is ſettled un the princeſs Sophia of Ha- 
nover.—Lord Somers, and other leaders of the Whig 


party, are impeached—A petition for a war with 
France is preſented to the commons by the county of 
Kent.—The petitioners are impriſoned. —Forces are 
ſent for the defence of Holland. — William forms al- 
liances with the king of Denmark and the emperor. — 
His rival James dies in exile —The title of this 
prince's ſon is acknowledged by the courts of France 


and Spain.—The Whigs regain their influence at 


court. —T he fixth parliament of this reign is ſum- 
moned.—Preparations are made for hoſtilities ;— 


But, before war is declared, William dies. —Sketch 


of his charatter. 


Tu E ſtate of affairs, both at home and abroad, 
perplexed the mind of William. The frequent and 
ſtrong oppoſition which he met with from his parlia- 
mentary ſubjects, and the difficulty of tempering the 
factious heats of two incenſed parties, rendered his ſitu- 
ation unpleaſant and irkſome. The aſpect of foreign 
politics gave him, at the ſame time, a ſenſible alarm. 
The enormous aggrandiſement of the encroaching fa- 
mily of Bourbon expoſed the liberties of Europe to im- 
minent danger ; and nothing ſeemed to promiſe the effec- 
tual ſecurity of the other powers, but a cloſe union and 
vigorous efforts againſt the threatening torrent. 
While theſe cares agitated his mind, he appeared 
before his new parliament. | The commons having 
filled their chair with Robert Harley, who was recom- 
Vor. VII. 2 mended 
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A. D. mended by the new miniſters, William ſent for them to 


wo the houſe of peers, and opened the ſeſſion with obſerving, 
that the national misfortune, in the loſs of the duke of 
Gloceſter, rendered it abſolutely neceſſary to make a 
of further proviſion for the ſucceſſion to the crown in the 
proteſtant line ; that the death of the king of Spain, and 
the appointment of a French prince for his ſucceſſor, had 
made ſo great an alteration in the affairs of Europe, as to 
ſuggeſt the expediency of maturely deliberating on the 
conſequences of thoſe incidents; and that the public 
debts, the condition of the navy, and the regulation of 
trade, alſo demanded the attention of parliament. | 
In anſwer to this ſpeech, the commons declared, that 
they would ſupport the king and his government, and 
take ſuch meaſures as would beſt conduce to the 
& intereſt and ſafety of England, the preſervation of the 
* proteſtant religion, and the peace of Europe.“ The 
Tories, apprehenfive that the laſt expreſſion tended, 
under the pretence of ſecuring a permanent peace. in 
future, to the promotion of an immediate war, oppoſed 
that part of the declaration ; but their adverſaries pre- 
vailed in this particular. William, when he replied to 
che addreſs which contained this vote, produced a Dutch 
memorial, the purport of which induced him to ſolicit 
both the advice and affiſtance of the houſe. 

The grounds of this requeſt require a brief ſtatement, 
For the ſecurity of the Netherlands againſt Gallic 
encroachments, Dutch garriſons had, for ſome time, 
been ſtationed in Namur and other towns, with the 
conſent of the court of Madrid. The ſtates-general 
deſired that theſe forces might be ſuffered to remain; 
but, the weakneſs of the Spaniards having prompted 
their council- of regency to put the whole monarchy 
under the protection of Lewis, this prince had ſent a 
conſiderable body of men to take poſſeſſion of the bar- 


rier- 
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rier-towns of his grandſon in the Low-Countries, to 4: 


obviate (as he alleged) the danger which might ariſe 


from the great ſuperiority of the Dutch force in thoſe 


provinces to that of his catholic majeſty. The ſtates 
now thought proper to recall their troops ; and, being 
preſſed by the court of Verſailles to acknowledge 
Philip V. as king of Spain, temporiſed ſo far as to con- 
ſent to that recognition. In their memorial to the king 
of England, they informed him of this circumſtance 
(which he had doubtleſs concerted with them), and 
requeſted, that, as a negotiation was ready to begin 
between them and the coutts of France and Spain, he 
would ſend inſtructions to his miniſter at the Hague for 
concurring in that meaſure; but, leſt the Fi rench king, 
rejecting reaſonable terms, ſhould commence hoſtilities 
againſt them, it was alſo neceſſary (they ſaid) to inti- 
mate their wiſh, that the ſuccours ſtipulated by former 


engagements with their Engliſh allies might be * | 


to join them in caſe of emergency l. 
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Pleaſed with the king's defire of counſel, the com- Feb. 2 


mons adviſed him to enter into ſuch negotiations, in 
concert with the ſtates-general and other powers, as 
might contribute to their mutual ſafety, and the main- 


tenance of general peace; and held out a pròſpect of 


ſupport, and of that aid which had been promiſed to the 
ſtates by treaty. This addreſs was received by Wil- 
lam with warm acknowledgments, as it gave tum 


hopes of drawing his ſubjects into another war. To 


this extremity he had a decided inclination to proceed. 
Though he was declining in years and in health, his am- 


bition was not extinguiſhed. He ſtill wiſhed to act as the. - 


arbiter of Europe : and, as he had always ſought to humble 
the pride and preſumption of France, he was particularly 


impelled to oppoſe that nation at the preſent criſis, when 


1, Lamberty, tome i. p. 374, &c. 
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the fears of Europe were ſtrongly excited by the addition 
of the whole weight of Spain to a r which before 
preponderated. 

A letter having been intercepted which ſeemed likely 
to diffuſe an alarm, and incline the two houſes to a war 
with France, William communicated it to them. Of 
the two factions which had long divided the court of 


St. Germain, called compounders and non-compounders 


(the former agreeing to the reſtoration of the late king 
on certain conditions, and the latter rejecting all reſtric- 
tions upon him}, the earts of Middleton and Melfort 
were the leaders. Middleton was now the oſtenſible mĩ- 
niſter of James ; but Melfort ſtill had ſome influence. 
This nobleman, in an epiſtle to his brother the earl of 
Perth, had mentioned the praCticability of reſtoring his 
maſtet with the aid of France, and had ſuggeſted hints 
for that purpoſe; and this was the letter which William 
thought might be uſefully employed for the promotion. 
of his views. The commons treated it with contempt ; 
but the peers, in their reply to the king's ſpeech, thanked 
him for the communication, and deſired him to ſeiſe the 
horſes and arms of diſaffected perſons. In the ſame 
addreſs, the lords requeſted him not only to form allian- 
ces with fuch princes and ſtates as were willing to unite 
for the preſervation of the balance of Europe, but to 


equip a fleet without delay for the ſecurity of his domi- 


nions. In this propofal of maritime defence, the com- 


mons were ready to concur ; for they voted 30,000 


ſeamen for the ſervice of the year *. 

The adjuſtment of the ſucceſſion furniſhed an oppor- 
tunity of mfiſting on ſome popular proviſions which had 
been neglected in the bill of rights; and the Tories, 


though they have been juſtly cenſured for their encou- 


2. Ralph, vol. ii. 
2 ragement 
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firſt who reſolved to ſeiſe this favorable occaſion for 


ſecuring, by further ſtipulations, the rights and liberties 


of the people. They have been accuſed, by the jealouſy 
and prejudice of the Whigs, of having aimed at the 
public favor, in this inſtance, by the inſincere propoſal 
of limitations of power, which, they ſecretly hoped, 
would not meet with general aſſent. The regulations 
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for which they moved were theſe: that all affairs, co- Mar. 12. 


gniſable in the privy council, ſhould be tranſacted in that 
aſſembly, and the reſolutions ſhould be ſigned by the 
aſſenting members; that no foreigner, though naturaliſed, 
ſhould be appointed a privy counſellor, become a mem- 
ber of either houſe, enjoy any office of truſt, whether 
civil or military, or receive any grant of lands from the 
crown; that no pardon ſhould be deemed valid, when 
pleaded to a parliamentary impeachment ; that no place- 
man or penſioner ſhould ſerve as a member of the houſe 
of commons ; and that the judges ſhould have fixed 
ſalaries, and ſhould retain their commiſſions during their 
good behaviour, but might be removed at the deſire of 
both houſes. It was alſo reſolved, at the motion of the 
ſame party, that future ſovereigns ſhould not embark 
this nation; without the conſent of parliament, in any 
war for the defence of territories not belonging to the 
crown ; that they ſhould not leave the Britiſh dominions 


without the ſame conſent ; and that they ſhould join in 


communion with the church of England. 

Theſe improvements of the bill of rights were fol- 
lowed by a vote which declared Sophia (the electreſs 
dowager of Hanover), and her poſterity, the next pro- 
teſtant heirs of the crown, after the king and the prin- 
ceſs Anne, on the failure of iſſue from either“. Till 


that 
3. Stat. 13 Gul. III. cap. 2. f 
4. Elizabeth, the dau, hter of James I. having ef, ouſed the elector 
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that time, the new proviſions were not to take effect. 
The bill which comprehended theſe important particu- 
lars paſſed through both houſes with little oppoſition, 
and received the royal aſſent. The friends of the pro- 
teſtant faith.were pleaſed with a ſettlement which ſecured 
the throne to perſons of their perſuaſion ; and the advo- _ 
cates of liberty rejoiced at the additional reſtrictions that 


were impoſed on the power of the crown. 


Both houſes having deſired the production of copies 


of all the treaties which William had concluded fince 
the peace of Ryſwick, the ſcheme for the diviſion of the 


Spaniſh monarchy cauſed a great warmth of debate and 


ſeverity of animadverſion. The peers, after a long diſ- 


, cuſſion, voted an addreſs, in condemnation of the ſecond 


treaty of partition. They intimated, that it was preg- 
nant with ill conſequences to the ſafety of Europe ; for, 
beſides the occaſion which it probably gave to the will 
of the late king of Spain in favor of the duke of Anjou, 
the additions which it ſtipulated to the French domi- 
nions were repugnant. to the pretence on which it was 
founded, of preventing the union of too many ſtates 


under one head. They adverted to the irregular man- 


ner in which it had been carried on, without the aſſent 


Palatine, who was, for a ſhort time, king of Bohemia, hzd ſeveral 


children. Sophia, on whom the crown of England was now ſettled, 
was one of theſe. She was married, in 1658, to Erneſt Auguſtus, a 
prince of the houſe of Brunſwick, who afterwards became the firſt 


elector of Hanover. As the ducheſs of Savoy was grand-daughter of 


Charles I. and had therefore a better claim, in point of blood, than 
one who derived her pretenſions from a ſiter of that monarch, 
ſhe made a formal proteſtation againſt all the proceedings of the 
parliament to her prejudice ; but her claim, and that of all other 
papiits, had been annulled by the act of ſettlement in 1689; and, as 
the new dill was founded on the ſame baſis, it could not be ſuppoſed 
that her allegation of an exploded demand would meet with the ſmall- 
eſt regard. 91 3 | 
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or even the conſideration of the council; and requeſted, A.D. 


that his majeſty would, in all future affairs of import- 
ance, prefer the advice of natives of the realm to that 
of foreigners. They alſo remarked, that, as the French 
king had not adhered to this compact, all negotiations 


1701. 


with him ought to be condu &« with ſuch caution as 


might carry with it a real ſecurity.” William, in 
his anſwer to this addreſs, made a general promiſe, that 
all his treaties ſhould be calculated for the honor and 
ſafety of the kingdom. The debates of the commons, 
on this ſubject, were marked with intemperate effuſions. 
Some of the members reprobated the king's conduct, 
in aiming at the diviſion of the dominions of another 
prince, as equivalent to a flagrant robbery z and one of 
the ſpeakers (Howe) ſtigmatiſed the treaty as felonzous. 
The houſe complained, in an addreſs, that this agree- 
ment had been concluded without the advice of the par- 


liament ; affirmed that it tended to the deſtruction of the 


Englith trade ; and repreſented it as the chief cauſe of 


the dangers which impended over this kingdom, and 
which alſo menaced Europe with a —_— interrup- 


tion of her tranquillity 5. 

Of the negotiations which were now 8 
William gratified his parliament with a progreſſive 
account. His demands, and thoſe of the ſtates, related 
to the grant of a compenſation to the emperor for his 
pretenſions to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion; to the admiſſion 
of Engliſh garriſons into ſome of the towns of the 
Netherlands, and of Dutch into others, the French 
being entirely excluded to the prevention of all territo- 
rial grants, and transfers of authority, from the king of 


Spain to the French 'monarch ; and to an equality of 
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5 — | privilege with the French, in trading with the ſubjects 


of Spain*. Theſe terms were rejected by the French 


and Spaniſh courts ; and, though the negotiations were 


continued, no pacific reſult was expected from them. 
When William informed the commons of the ſeeming 
averſion of the two courts to an accommodation, and 
deſired them to give him the beſt advice on the occaſion, 


the houſe, inſtead of indulging. his inclination for em- 


barking England as a principal in a new war, requeſted 
him to proſecute the negotiations which he had com- 
menced, and renewed their promiſe of enabling him to 
fulfil the auxiliary engagements of the nation with the 
Dutch republic. 

A ſtrong diſapprobation of the ſcheme of partition, 
operating on the zeal of party, prompted the Tories to 
proceed to an impeachment of the Whig leaders who 
had retired from office. But, before they attacked their 
countrymen, they reſolved to aſſail an obnoxious fo- 


reigner; and therefore began their career of accuſation 


with a vote, declaring the earl of Portland highly 
criminal for his concern in the negotiations which 
they condemned. This vote was ſucceeded by an im- 


| peachment of the earl at the bar of the upper houſe. 
. Lord Somers was afterwards impeached as an adviſer 


of the firſt treaty ; and ſimilar reſolutions were adopted 
againſt the earl of Orford, and Charles Montagu, who 
had been created baron of Halifax . An addreſs was 
then voted for the . ä of theſe four noble- 


6. 3 p. 403=468. 


J. Theſe proceedings were ſo ſtrongly conteſted by the W thee 


the vote which pronounced the delinquency of Somers was carried 
by a majority of only ten voices (198 to 188), and that againſt lord 
Halifax by a difference of 23; but CE had a majority of 45 
3 him. 

men 
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men from the royal preſence. To this application A D. 


William replied, that he ſhould employ none in his ſer- 
vice, but ſuch as were moſt likely to eſtabliſh a good 
correſpondence between him and his people. On the 
previous report of ſuch an addreſs, the peers, reſenting 
this premature demand of puniſhment, had anticipated it 
by deſiring the king not to paſs any cenſure upon their 
impeached brethren before their trials. That he might not 
oftend the commons, he declined an anſwer to the requeſt 
of the peers. The interference of their lordſhips had 
given riſe to a proteſt, ſigned by twenty-five individuals 
of their number, who repreſented the procedure as irre- 
gular, and as tending to a breach between the houſes. 
The reaſons aſſigned by the proteſters were ordered to 
be expunged ; but were juſtified in another proteſt *. 
While the commons were preparing to carry the im- 
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peachments into effect, William made another attempt May 3. 


to bring them over to his warlike purpoſes, by impart- 
| ing to them an epiſtle from the ſtates-general (which 
mentioned, in terms of alarm, the great preparations of 
the French), and intimating, that the ſafety of England, as 
well as the very exiſtence of Holland, depended on their 
immediate interpoſition. After a debate, they unanimouſly 
reſolved, that they would effectually contribute to the ſup- 


| port of his allies, and to the maintenance of the liberty of 


Europe, and would immediately provide the deſired ſuc- 
cours for the ſtates. Pleaſed with this vote, he applauded 
their * zeal for the common cauſe: but he received 
more ſatisfaction from the addreſs of the lords on the ſame 
occaſion. The latter recommended a ſtrict league, offen- 
ſive and defenſive, with the Dutch, as well as with all 
princes and ſtates that were „concerned in the preſent 
+ viſible danger, ariſing from the union of France and 


$, Chandler's Debates, vol. iii, Collection of Proteſts, 
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_ confederacy with the emperor, on the footing of the 


grand alliance; and expreſſed a firm confidence, that 


the © unanimity, wealth, and courage of his ſubjects, 


« would carry him, with honor and fuccels, — 
4 all the difficulties of a juſt war.” 

The partiſans of the court had endeavoured to pro- 
pagate through the kingdom a deſire of war; and the 
firſt public effect of their intrigues appeared in the pre- 
ſentation of a bold petition to the commons from an 
aſſembly of Kentiſh magiſtrates and other provincials, 


who begged that the houſe would attend to the voice of 
the,people, that the addreſſes of loyalty might be turned 
into bills of ſupply, and that the king might be enabled, 


before it ſhould. be too late, powerfully to affiſt his allies. 
The Tory leaders, incenſed at this attack, procured a 
vote which condemned the petition as inſolent and ſedi. 
tious, and another for confining the preſenters of it, 
who were not releaſed till the end of the feffion. This 
treatment was condemned as arbitrary and oppreſſive in 


| May1g a memorial which was ſent to the ſpeaker, and which 


. accuſed the majority of the houſe of groſs partiality, of 


illegal conduct towards the impeached nobles, of neglect- 


ing the payment of the debts of the nation, and conniving 


at the ſeiſure of the whole Spaniſh monarchy by the 


French. Theſe charges were followed by an aſſertion 


conſiſtent with the doctrine of modern advocates of li- 


centious reform, ' challenging a right in the people to 
call their repreſentatives to an account for violations of 
law and liberty, and proceed againſt them, © by con- 
“ vention, aſſembly, or force, as traitors to their 
country; and the paper cloſed with demands of a redreſs 


of grievances, and of ample ſupplies for the protection 


of our, proteſtant neighbours, and the ſupport of the 


emperor's pretenſions to the crown of Spain. National 


reſentment 
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reſentment was denounced as the conſequence of non- 
compliance; for Engliſhmen (faid the memorialiſts) 
are no more to be ſlaves to parliaments than to kings. 
« —Qur name is Legion; and we are many.” This 
inſolent memorial excited the indignation of the houſe ; 
and a committee received orders to prepare an addreſs, 
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complaining of the ſeditious endeavours of ill- diſpoſed 


perſons, and requeſting that the king would more effec- 
tually provide for the public peace; but it was deemed 
more prudent to forbear this application ?. 

After a delay of ſeveral weeks, the commons com- 
pleted their articles of charge againſt the earl of Orford. 


Beſides the affair of the partition, they accuſed him of 


having procured exorbitant grants from his ſovereign, 
embezzled the public money, obtained a commiſſion for 
Kidd the pirate, and neglected the duties of his naval 
command. They received a plauſible reply from the 
earl, before they had finiſhed their charge againſt lord 
Somers, whom they repreſented as having not only ad- 
viſed the king to conclude the firſt treaty of partition, 
but prepared commiſſions for that purpoſe without a 
lawful warrant ; as having confirmed the ſecond under 
the great ſeal, committed various illegalities in his office, 
encouraged Kidd, and received enormous grants from the 


crown. This nobleman aſſerted his innocence ; but his . 


vindication was not fo effectual as to remove either the 


imputation of rapacity, or that of courtly complaiſance in 
meaſures which he diſapproved. The delay of the produc- 


tion of articles againſt the two other peers, induced the 


upper houſe to cenſure the tardy progreſs of the accu- 
ſers, as injurious to the perſons concerned, and not 
azreeable to the uſual courſe of impeachment. The 
commons complained, that this reprimand was unpar- 


9. Chandler's Debates. —Ralph. * 
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hamentary and unprecedented, and had a tendency to the 
creation of diſcord. The lords having fixed a day for 
the trial of the earl of Orford, the proſecutors refuſed 
to agree to it. The latter, in a conference with the 
peers, propoſed a joint committee to adjuſt all the parti- 
culars of the proceſs ; but this expedient was rejected as 
unuſual and unneceſſary. Further diſputes and alterca- 
tions, of which a detail would be tedious, aroſe from 
the prevalence of the Whigs in one houſe, and of the 
Tories in the other. At length, when the lords had 
appointed a time for the trial of Somers, the commons 
refuſed to honor it with their preſence ; alleging, as 
reaſons of their non-attendance, the rejection of their 
reaſonable requeſts, and the denial of reparation for the 
indignity offered to them, at one of the conferences, by 
lord Haverſham, who had charged them with partiality, 
in avoiding an impeachment of ſome individuals who 
were involved in the ſame guilt with the accuſed peets. 


June 15. The court being aſſembled in Weſtminſter-hall, the 


lord-keeper called for evidence againſt Somers; but, 


none being adduced, the lords adjourned to their own 
houſe, and had a long debate, which terminated in a vote 
for his acquittal. The commons not only controverted, 
in ſtrong terms, the legality of this procedure, but im- 


puted the ill conſequences which might attend the delay 


of the ſupplies to the conduct of thoſe who, to procure 


an indemnity for enormous crimes, had promoted a 


vehement reſolutiens, the lords proceeded to the trial of 


rupture between th houſes. The peers, on the other 
hand, cenſured theſe reflexions as highly unjuſb, accuſed 
their opponents of aiming at the ſubverſion of the con- 
ſtiturion, and attributed the protraction of the neceſſary 
buſineſs of the year to the . fatal counſel” which had 
fo long poſtponed the meeting of parliament, as well as 
to the unneceſſary delays of the commons. Aſter theſe 


the 
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the earl of Orford, whom they acquitted in default of A — 


evidence. For the ſame reaſon, they diſmiſſed the 
articles which had been brought againſt lord Halifax, 


as well as the charge againſt 83 The earl of 
Portland, againſt whom no articles had been exhibited, 


was alſo releaſed from his impeachment. Thus ended 
an affair which had filled the nation, as well as both 
houſes, wich clamor and confuſion 
The grants of the ſeſſion, for the current ſervice and 
the payment of arrears, exceeded two millions and 
a hialft. In providing for theſe demands, the commons, 
notwithſtanding a ſtrong oppoſition from the friends of 
the court, appropriated, to the payment of intereſt upon 
loans, the weekly ſum of 3700 /. out of the funds of the 
civil liſt, in conſideration not only of the exceſs of that 
revenue above the eſtimate, but alſo of the non-payment 
of the propoſed annuity to the wife of James, and of 


that diminution of the royal diſburſements which aroſe 


ſrom the death of the duke of Gloceſter. With regard 
to the forces deſtined for the aſſiſtance of the Dutch, it 
was reſolved by the houſe, that twelve battalions ſhould 
be brought from Ireland, and be augmented to the num- 
ber, of 10,000 men ; and William's high opinion of the 
martial abilities of the earl of Marlborough induced him 
to confer on that nobleman the command of theſe troops. 
A conſiderable fleet being equipped, fir George Rooke 
was appointed to the direction of it; and, in conjunc- 
tion with a Dutch armament, he prepared to reſiſt all 


agoreſhon *?, 5 
The antipathy of the Engliſh populace againſt 


10, Theſe related to the affair of the partition, and to the acquiſi- 
tion of various grants from the crown, 


br Kennet.—Burnet,—Ralph. 
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France, the dread which the labern of the trading 
towns entertained of the deſtruction of their commerce 


from the union of that power with Spain, the appre- 
henſions of freſh” attempts of Lewis in favor of the 


exiled family, and the ſuppoſed neceſſity of taking active 


meaſures for the prevention of national ruin, had ſo far 
obliterated the remembrance of the burthens of the late 


war, as to produce, among the generality, an inclina- 


tion for ruſhing precipitately into new hoſtilities. 
Hence, aroſe warm complaints of the conduct of the 
Tory majority in the houſe of commons, who, becauſe . 


they were unwilling to re-commence a war, were re- 
viled as enemies of their country, and calumniated as 


penſioners of France. The public clamors, at length, 
ſo far relaxed the firmneſs of that party, that an addreſs 


June 12. was voted, of a nature more ſatisfactory to the king, 


June 15 


and the other advocates for a war, than the former de- 
clarations of the houſe. This addreſs aſſured him of a 
ready concurrence in the ſupport of ſuch alliances as he 
might think proper to make, in concert with the empe- 
ror and the Dutch, for re the exorbitant power 
of France. | 

When William had mm this turbulent 3 
ment, he repaired to Holland. Unwilling to make too 
early an avowal of his hoſtile intentions, he had, ſome time 


before, acknowledged the new ſovereign of Spain, in an- 


ſwer to an epiſtle from that prince. That he might be 


the better prepared for war, he concluded, in conjunc- 


tion with the ſtates, a treaty with the king of Denmark, 
who engaged, on the promiſe of a ſubſidy, to furniſh 
12,000- men without delay, and 4000 more in caſe of 
neceſſity. He acceded to the emperor's deſire of a cloſe 
alliance, which was founded on the baſis of procuring 
ſatisfaction to that potentate with reſpect to the Spaniſh 
<A and ſufficient ſecurity for the dominions and 
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commerce of England and Holland. . Leopold had al- A. D. 


ready commenced hoſtilities in Italy. His general in that 
quarter was prince Eugene of Savoy, who ſoon found 
an opportunity of diſtingu#hing himſelf. The French 


king had ſent an army beyond the Alps, for the defence 


of the Milaneſe and other territories belonging to the 


crown of Spain. About 5000 of his men being en- 


trenched near Carpi, the prince ſuddenly appeared be- 
fore them, when they ſuſpected, from his motions, that 
he had other views; and he gave them a total defeat. 
A more conſiderable action happened at Chiari, where 
the duke of Savoy, and the French generals, Villeroi and 
Catinat, were repulſed with the loſs of about 1300 
men ; though ſome writers have greatly increaſed the 
number. The duke had been tempted by advantageous 
offers to join the confederacy of the two crowns ; but 
his fidelity was doubted; and it is ſaid that he con- 


1701. 


tributed to the diſaſter at Chiari by his treacherous 


communications to prince Eugene. 


While William was obſerving the motions of the 


French, and preparing to counter- act them, the rival of 
his crown approached to the verge of diſſolution. After 
ſome weeks of languor and indifpoſition, during which 
he had many fits, and was frequently lethargic, James 


expired at St. Germain's, in the ſixty-eighth year of his Sept. g. 


age . In the decline of his life, his ſuperſtition had 
increaſed ; and he had practiſed thoſe mortifications and 
auſterities which, he imagined, would recommend him 
to his heavenly ſovereign. He had reſigned his hopes 


of recovering his throne, and ſeemed to regard the loſs - 


of it as a juſt puniſhment for his ſins. * his 


13. Memoires du Marquis de — Fenquizrex—Cole! s Letters. — 
Burnet. 


14. His remains were privately interred in the church > the Eng- 
lit BenediRines in the ſuburbs of Paris. 
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7 D. ilineſs, he received ſeveral viſits from his royal patron, 


„ who, at the laſt of theſe interviews, aſſured him that he 
would continue his protection to his family, and would 
acknowledge his ſon under the title which the father 


had enjoyed. Immediately after his death, his ſon, who 


was in the fourteenth year of his age, was proclaimed 
king at St. Germain's ; and Lewis made a formal viſit 
to the young prince, to compliment him on his nominal 
royalty . This behaviour, he pretended, was no in- 
fraction of the treaty of Ryſwick, as he did not intend 


to aſſiſt the new king againſt the preſent poſſeſſor of the 


throne which he claimed ; but ſuch ſophiſtry was not 
calculated to convince William. Before Lewis took 
this ſtep, he had recalled his ambaſſador (the count 
d'Avaux) from the Hague, as he preferred the chance of 


war to the adoption of the demands of the allies. Wil- 


liam had no ſooner been informed of his recognition of 
the claims of an excluded pretender, than-he recalled the- 
earl of Mancheſter (who had, for two years, acted as 
his repreſentative at the French court), and ſent orders 
to the lords-juſtices of England for the diſmiſſion of 


Pouſſin, the French miniſter, from that kingdom. 


In the king's abſence, the zealots of the oppoſite fac- 
tions had appealed to the public in a variety of fugitive 


pieces, replete with falſe ſtatements, illogical deduc- 
tions, and rancorous invectives. The majority of the 
people being already inclined to a war, the Whigs, who 


were the grand promoters of it, prevailed in the con- 


teſt. Their views were aided by the conduct of the 


king of France, whoſe acknowledgment of the ſon of 
James had kindled a general flame in the nation, and 
produced a ſeries of addreſſes, containing promiſes of 


| ſupporting William againſt the deſigns of an inſolent 


15. Letters from the Earl of Mancheſter in Cole's ColleQion. 


and 
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and perfidious enemy. In many of theſe applications, 


a diſſolution of the parliament was recommended to him, 


as a meaſure which would tend to the public ſatisfaRion. 


The hope of procuring a majority of the Whig party 


in the houſe of commons, as being more diſpoſed than 


the Tories to enter fully into his views, having induced 
him to detefmine on a diſſolution, he iſſued a procla- 
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mation for that purpoſe, - and for new Slectiotis, ſoon Nor. 11. 


after his return from the continent. og 


The conteſts for parliamentary ſeats were carried on 
with great eagerneſs and animofity; and ſo active were 


the Tories, that, though the preſent temper of the nation 


favored the views of their antagoniſts, a majority of 


their party obtained the advantage of election It may 
therefore be cbncluded, that, w here the influence of 
wealth and family connexions did not prevail, moſt of 
them courted the electors by promiſing to ſupport the 
popular defire of war. Before the day of meeting, 
William diſmiſſed lord Godolphin from the direction of 
the treaſury, though, from the attachment of that noble - 
man to the earl of Marlborough, who was atdently de- 
firous of a vigorous war, it may be ſuppoſed that he 
alſo was ready to concur with the king in that meaſure, 
The earl of Carliſle ſucceeded him at the head of the 
treaſury. Other alterations were made ſooh after the 
commencement of the ſeſſion. The ear] of Mancheſtet 
became fecretary of ſtate, in the room of ſir Charles 
Hedges and the duke of Somerſet was promoted to the 
dignity of preſident of the council, on the removal of 
the earl of Pembroke to the poſt of lord high admiral, 
which, for many years, had ceaſed to be enjoyed wo a 
lingle perſon. 

The choice of a ſpeaker divided the lower houſe. 


16, Kennet.—Ri'pb. ; 
Vol. VII, R The 
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- 28 * The Tories having propoſed Harley, he was re- 
'' choſen * „in preference to fir Thomas Littleton, who 

was Gans by the king and the Whigs. William 

Dee. 34. declared his acquieſcence ; and then harangued the two 
houſes. . The acknowledgment of the pretended prince 

of Wales for king of England, he ſaid, was the higheſt 
indignity to him and the nation, and ſo nearly con- 

- _ . cerned all. .true proteſtants and patriots, that they 
would neceſſarily reflect on the moſt effectual means of 
ſecuring the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line, and . ex- 

*« tinguiſhing , the hopes of all pretenders, and their 

* open or ſecret abettors. He intimated, that the 
French king, having become, by the medium of his 
grandſon, the real maſter of the whole Spaniſh monar- 

chy, had enabled himſelf to oppreſs the reſt of Europe, 
unleſs ſpeedy and energetic meaſures ſhould be adopted ; 

and that the advantage which that monarch was taking 

of his augmented power, would ſenſibly affect England 

with regard to her trade, her domeſtic peace and ſafety, 

; and her concern in the preſervation of general liberty. 
The eyes of all Europe, he added, were directed to this 
parliament ; and all affairs were at a ſtand, till the reſo- 
lutions of this afſembly ſhould be known. There was 

yet an opportunity of ſecuring the national religion and 
kberties, by an exertion of hereditary courage and 
vigor ; but it was his opinion, that, if this occaſion 
ſhould. be neglected, there was no reaſon to expect an- 

other. A great naval ſtrength would be required, and 

a land-force proportional to that of his allies. It was 
always with regret, that he requeſted pecyniary aids ; 

but they were particularly neceſſary at this crifis ; and 

he would take care that they ſhould not be miſapplied. 

He recommended the preparation of good bills for em- 


17. By a majority of four voices, 216 to 212. 
ploying 
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ploving the poor, encouraging trade, and checking the 
progreſs of vice. He conjured both houſes to lay aſide 
thoſe animoſities by which they were unfortunately 
divided and weakened. As he endeavoured to prove 
himſelf the common father of all his people,” he 
hoped that they would be equally affectionate to each 
other; and that no other diſtinction would prevail for 
the future, but of thoſe who were attached to the pro- 
teſtant religion and the preſent eſtabliſhment, and of 
thoſe who wiſhed. for a popiſh prince and a French 
government. | 

In the addreſs by which the peers anſwered this judi- 
cious ſpeech, they engaged to ſupport their ſovereign, 
and thoſe whom the parliament had pronounced his 


heirs, againſt all pretenders whatever. The commons 


promiſed the like ſupport, and declared that they would 
enable him to teſtify his juſt reſentment of the indignity 
offered by the French king, and to make good his al- 
liances for the reduction of the great power of that 
prince. The lords ſoon preſented a ſecond addrefs, in 
which they expatiated on the neceſſity of immediate 
exertions againſt the invader of the Spaniſh monarchy. 
When the new treaties had been communicated to the 
commons, they proceeded with alacrity to the conſide- 
ration of the ſupply **. The Tories now concurred with 
their adverſaries in gratifying the wiſhes of the king and 
the people. The members made no objection to any of 
the treaties ; but readily voted 40,000 ſoldiers for the 
purpoſe of fulfilling the royal ſtipulations. For the 


18. Of theſe treaties, one was a confirmation of former alliances be- 
tween England and the ftates-general, and particularly provided for 
their joint efforts to put the Spaniſh Netherlands in the emp-ror's 
poſſeſſion, as well as for oppoſing, at any future tine, the attempts of 
France co bring thoſe provinces under her yoke, 
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They authoriſed the lords of the treaſury to borrow 
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K. P. naval ſervice, they voted an equal number of men. 


650,000 pounds without delay, at the rate of 6 per cent. 
for the immediate ſervice of the ſtate ; and proceeded 
with unanimity to the adjuſtment of other points ot 
finance“. ed 

In the fervor of their loyalty, they deſired that the 
king and his allies would not think of concluding a 
peace with France, till reparation ſhould have been 
made for the admiſſion of the claim of the pretended 
prince of Wales, for whoſe attainder they prepared a 


_ bill. The lords added a clauſe to this bill, for attainting 
the widow of James, who affected to exerciſe the au- 


thority of regent in the name of her ſon. The com- 
mons rejecting this amendment, the peers conſented to 
the bill in it's original ſtate ; and, though they. paſſed a 


ſeparate bill againſt the nominal regent, they could not 


obtain the aſſent of the lower houſe to it. 

In the deciſion of a controverted election for Maid- 
ſtone, the Kentiſh petition for war was agam brought 
under diſcuſſion; and the commons, influenced by the 


Tories, ordered the proſecution of Colepeper, one of 


the promoters of it, for having aſperſed many of the 
members of the laſt parliament, as if they had received 

bribes from France . Several reſolutions were after- 
wards adoptcd, in ſupport of the privileges of the lower 
houſe ; and the Whigs carried two others, in juſtifica- 
tion of the right of the people to petition the king with 
regard to parliaments, or for the redreſs of grievances, 


19. Chandler's Debates, 

20. Fuller (who had been cenſured by the houſe, in 1692, for falſe 
accuſativns) engaged to prove the diſtribution of French money; 
but, failing in that point, he was again cenſured, and ordered to 


be froſecuted. 
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as well as of their claim to a ſpeedy trial, whether * D. 


under an impeachment or any other mode of accuſa- 
tion. 

The proceedings of the truſtees for the Hibernian 
forfeitures alſo underwent ſome inveſtigation. * Ad- 
dreſſes had been ſent from Ireland, charging them with 
an abuſe of their power, and complaining of the rigor 
of the act of reſumption ; but the commons cenſured 
theſe applications, and juſtified the behaviour of the 
- truſtees. It appears, however, that they acted in an 
oppreſſive manner, and paid more attention to their 
own intereſt than to the demands of juſtice. 

In addition to the bill of attainder againſt the new 
head of the Jacobite party, the two houſes prepared 
ſeparate bills for the abjuration of that prince. That 
which the lords brought forward was ſuppreſſed by the 
commons ; while that which originated among the 
latter was carried into effect. This was introduced by 
the Tories, who did not, however, univerſally agree to 
it; and it was not till after warm debates on ſome of 
the clauſes, that it was finally adopted. 

The concurrence of both houſes in the intended war, 
gave great joy to the king; but his ſatisfaction was 
ſoon terminated. For ſome months he had been in an 


ill ſtate of health, though it did not diſable him from 


hunting. In one of his excurſions, he fell from his 


I 702, 


horſe ; and his right collar-bone was broken by the fall. Feb 21. 


In the courſe of a week, his recovery from this accident 
was announced; but, in other reſpects, he was {till in- 
diſpoſed. He now ſent a meſſage to each houſe, 
carneſtly recommending an union between England and 
Scotland, by which, he juſtly conceived, the peace and 
proſperity of both kingdoms would be effectually pro- 
moted. Being incapable of a perfonal attendance, he 
commiſſioned ſome of the officers of ſtate to ſignify his 

R 3 aſſent 
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D. aſſent to the bills that were ready. Though a deflux- 


ion in one of his knees, a fever, and other complaints, 


ſucceſſively aſſailed him, he ſtill liſtened to the calls of 


public buſineſs, and ordered another commiſſion. His 
indiſpoſition becoming highly dangerous, he prepared 
for death with the ſame fortitude with which he had 
braved it in the field. Having received the ſacrament, 


Mar. 8. and faintly converſed with his friends for the laſt time, 


he reſigned his breath in the arms of one of his domeſ- 
tics *. He was then in the fifty-ſecond year of his age, 


and the fourteenth of his reign **. 


William was rather dignified in his deportment than 


majeſtic in his perſon. He did not riſe above medio- 


crity of ſtature ; and was not remarkable for elegance 


of ſhape. He was of a thin habit, and of an infirm 


conſtitution. He had an aquiline noſe, and a high 


_ forehead, His eyes were bright and piercing, and ſeemed 


to indicate ſpirit and ſagacity. 

His manly diſpoſition evinced itſelf at an carly period, 
in an eagerneſs to quit the humiliation of female tute- 
lage. Though he had not the beſt inſtructors, he made 


conſiderable proficiency in his ſtudies ; and acquired a 


competent knowledge of the Latin tongue, of the prin- 
cipal modern languages, and of hiſtory, geograyuy, and 


mathematics, Though the penſionary de Wit had en- 
deavoured to divert him from the cloſe purſuit of affairs 


21. The ſurgeons who opened his body, and the lets; who 
witneſſed that operation, repreſented the extreme inflammation of 
the left ſide cf the lungs, and of the neareſt part of the pleura, as 
the immediate cauſe of his death. He was buried in the chapel 
of Henry VII. at Weſtminſter. The funeral was conducted with 
economy, as it was deemed imprudent to be laviſh on _ eve 4 | 


a new war. 
22, This prince had no iſſue. By his will, he bequeathed the prin- 


cipality of Crange, and his other poſlcſſions, to prizce Friſo of 
vag. | 
gf 


WILLIAM III. (ALonx.) 
of ſtate, that he might not be tempted to aim at the dig- 
nity of ſtadt-holder, he cultivated politics with fuccels ; 
and, when he was at length called to that office by. the 
favor of the people, and the critical ſituation of his 
country, he diſcharged it with ' prudence and dexterity. 
He was an attentive obſerver of the conduct of moſt of 
the European courts, and was acquainted with their re- 
ſpective intereſts ; but leſs,” perhaps, with thoſe of Eng- 
land than of the chief powers of the continent. The 
agitated times in which he lived, afforded him ſignal op- 
portunities of exertion, of which he did not fail to take 
advantage. His efforts for the reſcue of the Dutch re- 
public from the danger of fubverſion, for the deliverance 
of the Britiſh empire from the impending yoke of popery 
and deſpotiſm, and for the repreſſion of the ſyſtematic 
encroachments of France on the independence of her 
neighbours, formed ſplendid traits in his public charac- 
ter, and raiſed him to a high fame, and an illuſtrious 
rank, among the princes of Europe. The Gallic tyrant 
dreaded his courage, activity, and perſeverance ; the ad- 
verſaries of that potentate reſpected and admired him as 
the hero of their confederacy ; and his countrymen re- 
poſed ſo much confidence in him, that they ſuffered him 
to exerciſe an authority which exceeded the limits of his 
ſtation. Over the Engliſh he had leſs influence. His 
inſocial preſerve and unaccommodating manners, his 
inattention to conciliatory arts, his preference of the 
counſels of aliens who were unacquainted with the con- 
ſtitution of the kingdom, his laviſh diftribution of his 
favors among thoſe. foreigners, his frequent and long 
abſence from his ſubjects, concurred to render him un- 
popular. His government was acceptable to neither of 
the parties which contended for power and ſuperiority. 
The Tories could never forgive him for the breach 
which he cauſed in the hereditary ſucceſſion ; and though 
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AD. he occaſionally. admitted thatr; leaders to a ſhare of the 


1702. 


adminiſtration, they were diſguſted at his partial regard 
to his countrymen, as well as at the influence which 
ſome of the Whigs continued to retain. The latter, 
who had ſtronger claims to his encouragement, con- 
ceived themſelves entitled ta the monopoly of his affec- 
tions, not only as a return of gratitude, but becauſe the 
principles on which he had mounted the throne required 
him to attend to their ſole advice, rather than be miſ-led 
by the ſuggeſtions: of thoſe who were too zealouſſy at- 
tached to the prerogative. They therefore complained 
of his neglect of his only true friends, and of his incon- 
fiſtency and breach of honor, in throwing 1 into 
the arms of the enemies of liberty, _ 

His conduct, with reſpect to England, has met with 
an equal ſhare of admiration and of cenſure, It would 


| have been more deſerving of praiſe, had ho not inſidi- 


| ouſly intrigued with the miniſters of James to ſmooth 


the way to his own. acquiſition of the throne. Abe 
ſtractedly from that conſideration, his interference in 
the removal of a tyrant, though his own uncle and 


flather - in law, will ever merit the applauſe of the friends 


of mankind. The baſis, however, on which he founded 
his pretenſions, required a more undeviating regard to 
the ſtrictneſs of conſtitutional procedure, than he ap- 
pears to have exhibited, Without ſtigmatifing his me- 
mory with that unjuſt ſeverity of cenſure, which, in the 
language of a modern illuſtrator of his reign, charges 
him with having * ſcarcely adhered, in any thing, to 
6. the moderate declaration which paved his way to the 
„ throne,” we might eaſily prove, that he did not uni- 
yerſally adhere to it, or completely anſwer the reaſon- 
able expectations af thoſe who hailed him as their deli - 


verer, and accepted him for their ſovereign, | 


His continental, FORREXIOnR, and his paſſionate deſire 
| of 


WILLIAM III. (atoxs.) 


of cruſhing the power of France, occaſioned the eſta- A. DP 


bliſhment of that ſyſtem of finance, which, inſtead of 
levying on the people the whole ſum required for the 
current year, borrows it of opulent individuals, and only 
provides an annual ſufficiency for the intereſt of the 
loan; thus entailing, on diſtant poſterity, an exorbi- 
tant accumulation of debt, and extending the barthens of 
raſh wars and profuſe expenditure to thoſe who had no 
concern in the counſels which gave riſe to them. The 
charges of any enterpriſe ſhould be borne only by co- 
temporaries ; or, if the propoſed expence ſhould be 
deemed too enormous for preſent taxation, the project 
ſhould be abandoned, unleſs it ſhould be demanded by 
the imperious will of abſolute neceſſity. In ſuch a caſe, 
as nothing but ſelf-defence can juſtify the ſavage prac- 
tice of human flaughter, the exigency of affairs will 
ſuperſede every other conſideration. 

The fame cauſes alſo tended to the eſtabliſhment of 
a plan of corruption, calculated for the purpoſe of ſecur- 
ing a parliamentary majority in ſupport of the views 
of the ſovereign; a practice which cannot but excite a 
juſt indignation at the venality of ſenators, as well as 
at the unconſtitutional interference of miniſters. Wil- 
liam pretended that this mode of ſubduing oppoſition 
was repugnant to his feelings ; but that the corruption 
of the age rendered it the only certain means for the ac- 
compliſhment of thaſe ſchemes and enterpriſes, without 
which, he affected to ſuppoſe, the government your be 
endangered. 

This prince's ambition, and thirſt of glory, ** 
with the danger to which his native country was ex- 
poſed from the arms of France, to call forth his attention 
to the exerciſe of the military art. In this department, 
he quickly roſe to eminence. His courage was equal to 
that of any warrior of ancient or of modern times. He 

ruſhed 
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A. D. ruſhed into the heat of action without the leaſt diſcom- 
e poſure, and diſplayed a degree of animation which ſur- 
priſed thoſe who had witneſſed the formal gravity and 
apparent auſterity of his ordinary deportment. He was 
Killed in the art of fortification, and in the various 
branches of martial ſervice. He was patient of the fa- 
 tignes of a camp, and a vigilant inſpector of the con- 
duct of his troops. But it is generally allowed, that his 
warlike talents, though reſpectable, were not thoſe of 

a conſummate general. 

In the intervals of reſpite from war and politics, he 
paſſed much of his time in the ſports of the field. He 
beftowed little of his leiſure on the elegant or liberal 
arts; and ſuch as excelled in them were rarely honored 
with his patronage, He was more diſtinguiſhed by 
chaſtity than by temperance, though he was not deficient 
in the latter virtue. He was, in general, moderate and 
humane ; ; but gave occaſional ſpecimens of harſhneſs 
and irritability, though his anger ſoon ſubſided. He 
was devout in religious exerciſes, and diſcouraged i im- 
piety in others. His private opinion leaned to the doc- 

trine of predeſtination. With regard to the modes of 
eccleſiaſtical government, he was, in a great meaſure, 
indifferent; but inſiſted on the full ſubjection of the 
clergy to the civil power. He was an enemy to perſe- 
cution, and deſerves our praiſe for his zealous encourage 
ment of che liberal act of en, 
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The queen proſecutes the late king's warlike prepara- 
tions; and declares war both againſt France and 
Spain. The earl of Marlborough afts as commander 
in chief of the Engliſh and Dutch armies —He re- 


duces Venlo and other towns.— The fleets of England | 


and Holland make a fruitleſs attemps, upon Cadiz ; 
— but meet with great ſucceſs at Vigo; where many 
F renchgand Spaniſi ſhips are captured, burned, or 
ſunk.—Pice-admiral Benbow engages the French near 
Carthagena ; ; but he is prevented, by the cowardice of 
ſome y hs captains, from unt the enemy. 


2g1 


1 HE excluſion, of the catholic branch of the houſe A. D. 


of Stuart made way for the acceſhon of the proteſtant 


heir of the ſamily. This was Anne, the ſecond daugh- 


ter of the late king James, and the wife of George, the 
brother of Chriſtian V. king of Denmark. She was now 
in the thirty-eighth year of her age; a princeſs of a 
mild diſpoſition, and virtuous deportment. She had con- 
tracted, in her early years, a diſinclination to the 
Whigs, whom ſhe conſidered as adverſe to the juſt 
claims of the prerogative, and alſo to the eſtabliſhed 
church ; and her diſguſt was not diminiſhed by the dis- 
. zeſpect with, which they had treated her, and their ſup- 


poſed 
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poſed encouragement of the unfriendly uſage which ſhe 
had received from William and her ſiſter. The Tories, 
who had ſerved her in the ſettlement of her revenue, and 
were acquainted with her-attachment to their profeſſed 
maxims, were now filled with joyful hopes of courtly 
patronage, and of a complete triumph over their anta- 
goniſts. 

As ſoon as the deceaſe of William was announced, 
the members of the privy council repaired to St. James's 
palace, and approached the princeſs Anne with expreſ- 
ſions of condolence, and compliments of congratulation. 
Having expreſſed her concern for the loſs of the king, 
and her ſenſe of the burthen which it had entailed upon 
her, ſhe declared her intention of continuing the prepa- 
rations for the reduction of the French power *. She 
was influenced on this occaſion by the earl of Marlbo- 
rough, who was eager for the commencement of a war, 
from which he hoped to derive ample acceſſions of fame 
and fortune. 

The houſe of peers notified the king's death to the 
commons, and informed them that orders had been given 
for the proclamation of Anne. Both houſes voted ad- 
dreſſes to this princeſs, aſſuring her of their attachment 
to her title and intereſts, and of their reſolution of ad- 
hering to their late engagements againſt France. She 
thanked them for their loyal zeal, and requeſted the 
commons to expedite the completion of their grants for 
the public ſervice. She was alſo addreſſed by the clergy, 
and the different cerporations throughout the Britiſh em- 
pire. | 
The new ſovereign took an early opportunity of 
meeting the parliament in form. In her ſpeech to the 
aſſembly, ſhe ſignified her zeal for the maintenance of 


1. Boyer's Hiſt ofthe Life and Reign of Queen Anne (edit 1722), 
p- 10. — of 
| both 
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the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the eſtabliſhed government A. D. 


doth in church and ſtate; remarked, that the conjunc- 
ture of affairs required the greateſt application and diſ- 
patch, as too much could not be done for the ſupport of 
the confederacy againſt France ; ſtrongly recommended 
an union with Scotland; and deſired a new ſettlement of 
the civil ſt. With a compliment to the memory of 
William (whom ſhe mentioned as the * great ſupport, 
not only of theſe kingdoms, but of all Europe”), ſhe 
mingled an inſinuation to his prejudice, by intimating 
that her heart was * entirely Engliſh.” She alſo 
ſeemed to allude to him, when ſhe declared that ſhe 
would always prove * a ſtrict and religious obſerver of 
« her word.” The lords anſwered this ſpeech by a 
warm addreſs; while the commons contented them- 
ſelves with ſending a meſſage of thanks. The latter 
now gratified the queen with an unanimous vote, by 
which the revenues aſſigned for the civil liſt were ſecured 
to her for liſe. They complied with her defire in an- 
other point, by preparing a bill which authoriſed her to. 
appoint commiſſioners for treating of the propoſed 
union. When the bill of revenue was preſented to her, 
ſhe engaged, out of the income which ſhe derived from 
it, to appropriate 100,000 /. to the public ſervice, for 
the preſent year. This inſtance of liberality procured 
her the general applauſe of the people, and the particu- 
lar acknowledgments of the parliament “. 

In the choice of her miniſters, rhe queen chiefly fa- 
vored the Tories (or the high-church party, as thoſe 


zealots for the church and monarchy were ſtyled). She 


removed lord Somers and other Whigs from the coun- 


cil, and filled their places with her friends. At the en- 


treaty of the counteſs of Marlborough, ſhe ſuffered ſome 
of the Whigs to continue in office; but the paid little 


a. Boyer, p. 11—23. 
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regard to their advice. The two ſecretaries whom ſhe 
appointed were the earl of Nottingham and fir Charles 
Hedges. She gave the privy ſeal to the marquis of 
Normanby, who had formerly aſpired to the honor of 
her hand. She diſplaced all the lords of the treaſury, 
and intruſted the ſole adminiſtration of that department to 


lord Godolphin, on the recommendation of the earl of 


Marlborough. Theſe two noblemen, though they after- 
wards fided with the Whigs, were now conſidered as 
members of the Tory faction. The earl was continued 
in that military command which had been conferred on 
him by the defunct monarch, as well as in the dignity of 
ambaſſador to the ſtates- general, which he had alſo ob- 
tained from William in the preceding year. The prince 
of Denmark was declared generaliſſimo of all the forces, 


both by ſea and land; and the duke of Ormond was pro- 


moted to the immediate command of the land- force: 
that were deſtined for a maritime expedition. The 
prince was, ſoon after, conſtituted lord high admiral ; in 
which capacity, he was aſſiſted by a council of his own 
nomination. In the affairs of. the church, the queen's 
principal adviſer was the archbiſhop of York (Dr. John 


Sharp), whom ſhe appointed to preach before her at the 


folemnity of her coronation, which was performed on 
the feſtival of St. George. 

Though the ſeſſion was not cloſed till above a month 
had elapſed from this ceremony, it produced few cir- 
cumſtances worthy of mention. The peers made an in- 
quiry into. the authenticity of a report which had been 
propagated by the factious ſpirit of the times, intimating 
that ſome of the late king's papers contained a ſcheme 
for excluding Anne from the ſucceſhon, and promoting 
the immediate elevation of the elector of Hanover to 
the throne. The reſult was a vote which pronounced 
the falſehood of the rumor ; a declaration which was 

| followed 
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followed by a requeſt for the proſecution of the authors 22 D. 


of the calumny. The lords afterwards amuſed them- 
ſelves with examining and cenſuring the licentious con- 
tents of various publications. When war had been 
ſolemnly declared, both houſes addrefſed the queen, not 
only for a ſtri& prohibition, on the part of the allies, 
of all intercourſe with the ſubjects of Frante and | Spain, 
but alſo for the adjuſtment of meafures with the ſtates- 
general for the ſecurity of commerce. The peers adviſed 
her, in another addreſs, to give all poſſible encourage- 
ment to privateers, and grant commiſſions or charters ta 
ſuch adventurers as were willing to undertake expeditions 
for the conqueſt of towns and diſtricts in the Spaniſh 
colonies. When the houſes were prorogued, her ma- 


jeſty concluded her thanks for their conduct, with ex- May 25, 


preſſing a wiſh for the preſervation of general har- 
mony, and a firm intention of maintaining the act of 
toleration, though her own principles would always 
incline her to countenance the zealous members of the 
eſtabliſhed church. The chief acts of the ſeſſion, not 
yet mentioned, provided for the examination of the 
public accounts, for the gradual ſupply of deficiencies 
(to the amount of 2,338,628 pounds), and for the relief 
of proteſtant purchaſers of the forfeited eſtates in Ireland. 

With regard to the affairs of Scotland, the queen and 
her counſellors had frequent deliberations. The govern- 


ment of that realm was in the hands of the friends of the 
Revolution, whom Anne did not think proper to diſpoſ- 


ſeſs at preſent. They perſuaded her to continue that 
parliament which had ſubſiſted during the whole reign 
of William, rather than riſque the loſs of the majority 
which ſhe might now command in it. The people 
juitly complained of the unconſtitutional duration of 
this aſſembly; and the duke of Hamilton, and other 
Scottiſh nobles, exhorted the queen to diſſolve it: but 

+ their 
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A. D. their remonſtrances were ineffectual ; and the fame par- 
June 9. liament met in the ſummer, being opened by the duke of 


Queenſbury. Hamilton affirmed, that, by the conſtitu- 
tion of Scotland, all parliaments were diſſolved by the 
death of the ſovereign, and that, though a late act em- 
powered that which laſt fatto meet on ſuch an occaſion, 
and. provide for the maintenance of the lawful ſucceſ- 
ſion, of the religion of the realm, and of the public 
peace, yet, as thoſe purpoſes were already anſwered, the 
aſſembly had no legal authority. He then fetired with 
above ſeventy members of his party ; but the remainder, 
exceeding 100, continued to fit; and paſſed a bill which 
declared it high treaſon to impugn the legality of the 
meeting. By other acts, a ſupply was granted, the 
queen's authority was recogniſed, the preſbyterian ſy- 
ſtem was confirmed, and a commiſſion was allowed for 
diſcuſſing the ſcheme of an union. The earl of March- 
mont propoſed a bill for the abjuration of the pretender ; 
but the high commiſſioner adjourned the houſe before 
this point came to a devifion. The queen had given no 
inſtructions on this head, as ſhe and her confidential 
adviſers, Marlborough and Godolphin, wiſhed to leave 
the ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland open, with a 
view of preſerving a check upon the Whigs and the 
houſe of Hanover, and of eventually promoting the pre- 
tenſions of the ſon of James 5. 

The inhabitants of Ireland acquieſced in the acceſſion 
of Anne. She continued her uncle, the earl of Rocheſ- 
ter, in the lieutenancy of that kingdom ; but, as he was 
now in England, his place was ſupplied by lords-juſtices: 
The truſtees ſtill exerciſed their juriſdiction with re- 
ſpect to the forfeited eſtates ; and their proceedings ſtill 


excited much diſcontent. * 


+ Boyer, p. 2224. Lockhart's Ian of Scotland. —Burnet, 
book vii.—-Macpherſon, 


2 When 


1 


When the ſtates- general were informed of the death A. P. 


of William, they had expreſſed that regret which might 
have been expected from their attachment to his perſon, 
and their eſteem for his character; and their apprehen- 
ſions of a change in the conduct of England, with regard 
to the confederacy had rendered them anxious for intel- 
ligence of the queen's intentions. They recovered from 
their alarm when they received an epiſtle from Anne, in- 
timating her adoption of the views of her predeceſſor, 
and her reſolution of concurring with them in every 
meaſure which might tend to ſecute the liberties of Eu- 
rope from the encroachments of Gallic ambition. Their 
confidence was completely reſtored by the communica- 
tions of the earl of Marlborough, who, having arrived 
in Holland as ambaſſador from the Engliſh court, aſſur- 
ed them of the zeal of his miſtreſs for the common cauſe, 
and of his own eagerneſs for ſupporting it by the utmoſt 
vigor of his perſonal efforts. Barre, the French miniſ- 


ter at the Hague, endeavoured to thwart the earl's nego- 


tiations, and diſunite the ſtates from the intereſts of their 
allies ; but they reſiſted his applications, and cordially 
concerted the operations of the war with the queen's re- 
preſentative, on whom they conferred the chief com- 
mand of their forces :. The earl then haſtened back to 
England, and reported the reſult of his ambaſſy. In a 
debate which took place in the privy council, the earl of 
Rocheſter propoſed that the Engliſh ſhould only act as 
auxiliaries ; but Marlborough urged, that, unlefs they 
ſhould engage as principals, France could never be ſuf- 
ficiently humbled. The majority aſſented to this opi- 


4. Cunningham (miniſter from George l. to the republic of Venic*) 
informs us, that the earl at firſt propoſed the prince of Denmark, as the 
ſueceſſor of William in the command of the allied army ; buy that the 
jealouſy of the ſtates prompted them to reject the offer, Hifory of 
Great=-Britain, from the Ne velution to the Acceſſiv. of George J. 
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nion; and, with the concurrence of both houſes, war 
was declared in form againſt France and her Spaniſh 
ally *. | ; 

The firſt enterpriſe of the enemies of France, in this 


campaign, was an irruption into the territories of two 


June 4. 


brothers, of the elder branch of the houſe of Brunſwick, 
Theſe were Rodolphus and Anthony, dukes of Brunſ- 
wick and Wolfenbuttel, who, being vigorouſly attacked 
by the duke of Zell and the elector of Hanover (after- 
wards king George I.), were obliged to renounce their 
engagements with the French court, and to furniſh a 
body of troops for the ſervice of the allies. Before the 
earl of Marlborough joined the confederate army, Key- 
ſerſwaert, into which the elector of Cologne had admit- 
ted a French garriſon, was inveſted by a ſtrong body, 
and taken after a deſtructive ſiege of above eight weeks. 
The French, under the command of the duke of Bur- 
gundy and the mareſchal de BouMers, endeavoured to 
gain poſſeſſion of Nimeguen ; but the carl of Athlone, 
with an army of Dutch, Engliſh, Danes, and Germans, 
anticipated their intention by a ſeaſonable approach to 


5, The declaration ſtated, that William had formed various alliances; 
with a view of checking the uſurpations of the French king, who exer- 
eiſed an abſolute authority over the whole Spaniſh monarchy, had ſeiſed 
Milan and the Netherlands by his armies, and poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
chief ports of Spain and her colonies by his fleets, deſigning to invade the 
liberties, and obſtruct the commerce, of other nations; that, in failure 
of his dereliction of theſe injurious meaſures, the allies wers bound to 
exert their whole ſtrength againſt hm; but that, inſtead of relinquiſh- 
ing his ſchemes, he had proceeded to other acts of violence, and had 


added, to thoſe aggreſſions, a flagrant inſult to the queen and her ſub- 


jeQs, in acknowledging the pretender; an indignity in which he had 
influenced the court of Spain to concur : that, therefore, for maintain. 
ing the public faith, for vindicating the h»nor of the crown, and for pre- 
venting the miſchiefs with which Europe was menaced, it was incum- 
Kent on her to declare war againſt Fi ance and Spain. 


that 


bo 


n 


hat town, though he was haraſſed in his march by the , f. 


enemy, with whom his followers had ſeveral fierce 
ſkirmiſhes. Marlborough, having re-paſſed the ſea, 
tranſacted ſome buſineſs at the Hague, where he conclud- 
ed a treaty with the courts of Hanover and Zell, for 
taking 10,000 of their troops into Britiſh pay. He 
then repaired to the camp near Nimeguen, and aſſumed 
the command of the allied forces, which amounted to 
about 60,000 men. 

The carl ſought an opportunity of bringing the French 
to an engagement; and, when an occaſion preſented it- 
ſelf, he was eager to take advantage of it; but the cau- 
tion of the Dutch deputies, who attended the camp, 
urged them to remonſtrate ſo ſtrongly againſt a general 
conflict, which, if unſucceſsful, would expoſe their terri- 
tories to the dang :r of a formidable invaſion, that he ac- 
quieſced in their ſentiments, and marched into Spanith 


Guelderland for the purpoſes of conqueſt. The caſtles 


of Gravenbroeck and Waert being reduced, he ordered 
the baron of Opdam to beſiege Venlo on one fide of the 
Maes, with a detachment of Engliſh and Dutch, while 
the prince of Naſſau-Saarbruck ſhould inveſt it on the 
other, with a force chiefly conſiſting of the ſubjects of 
the elector of Brandenburg, who had lately obtained 


from the emperor the title of king of Pruſſia. Thie 


engineer Coehoorn directed the operations. 


The moſt remarkable exploit, duriug this fiege, was Sept. 7. 


the aſſault of St. Michael's fort. Lord Cutts, and the prince 
of Anhalt- Deſſau, attacked it in different parts. The Eng- 
liſh, Hibernians, and other combatants, under the former, 
greatly diſtinguiſhed themſc'ves on this occaſion. They 
gained the counterſcarp, ſtormed a ravelin ſword in hand, 

forced their way to the ramparts, and quickly made 
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themſelves maſters of the fort. Prince Erneſt of Ha- 
nover, George earl of Huntingdon, and other young vo- 
lunteers, ſignaliſed their courage in this ſervice. The 
terror of the aCtion accelerated the ſurrender of the town, 
to which honorable terms were granted. The conſede- 
rates proceeded to Roermond and Stevenſwaert, of which 
they ſfoog poſſeſſed themſelves. Boufflers, alarmed at 
their progreſs, advanced for the protection of Liege; but 
retreated on the approach of the earl of Marlborough, 
who, having proeured the immediate capitulation of the 
chapter and magiſtrates of that city, formed the fiege 
of the princip" fortreſs. The cannon and bombs ſoon 
made great havock ; and the contrivance of Cochoorn, 
for the diſcharge of grenades from ſmall mortars, had 
an extraordinary effect in haraſſing and intimidating the 
garriſon. At length, two detachments, under Fagel and 
Somersfeldt, ruſhed forward, and bore down all oppoſi- 
tion by the boldneſs of their aſſault. They mounted 
the breach, made a furious ſlaughter of their enemies, 
took the citadel, and acquired a conſiderable booty. The 
Chartreuſe, another fortreſs belonging, to Liege, was ſoon 
after reduced, the defenders capitulating to avoid the hor- 
rors of a ſtorm 7. 25 

The troops now ſeparating, the earl commenced his 
return to Holland; but, in his paſſage down the Maes, 
his boat was ſeiſed in the night by a party from Gueldre. 
The report of this accident had no ſooner reached the 
Hague, than the ſtates, filled with conſternation, reſolved 
to give orders for a vigorous attack of Gueldre, that the 
garriſon might be compelled to releaſe their favorite gene- 
ral. The earl and his compamons, however, were already 
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out of danger; for the leader of the party, having de- A. D. 


manded a ſight of their paſſports (on which occaſion 
the earl produced one in the name of his brother), only 


exacted contributions from them, and ſuffered them to 


profecute their voyage. The appearance of the gene- 
ral at the Hague was productive of the greateſt ſatisfac- 
tion ; and the ſtates, having congratulated him on his 
_ eſcape, and on the ſucceſs of the campaign, conferred 
with him on the means of improving it in the follo xing 
year *. 
The emperor's forces on the Rhine were under the 
conduct of prince Lewis of Baden, who undertook the 
ſiege of Landau, Melac, the governor of this ſtrong town, 
made an obſtinate defence ; and many lives were facri- 
ficed on both ſides. Joſeph, king of the Romans, made 
his firſt eſſay in arms at this ſiege, Which, after a con- 
tinuance of near three months, terminated in the reduc- 
tion of the place. Maximilian II. elector of Bavaria, 
whom the king of France and the emperor had reſpec- 
tively endeavoured to gain as an ally, had by this time 
accepted the overtures of the former; and, in the hope 
of putting an end to the ſiege of Landau, commenced 
his operations with the treacherous ſeiſure of Ulm, a free 
city of the empire. - He juſtified this meaſure by alleging 
the neceſſity of covering his dominions from the at- 
tempts of the neighbouring circles, which, when they had 
agreed with him for a neutrality in the preſent war, had 
deviated from their engagements, and prepared for hoſti- 
lities. The aggregate body of the empire, reflecting that 


the rupture with France was perſonal to the houſe of Au- 


ſtria, had originally intended to avoid all interference in it; 
but, apprehending that the eventual triumph of the French 
ever Leopold might encourage them to renew their en- 
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croachments on the libertics of the Germanic ſtate, the 
diet re{vived to take part in the war. The conduct of 
the Bavarian elector haſtened the decifion of that aſſem- 


bly; and it was determined by a majority of votes, that, 
as the invaſion of the Milaneſe and other dependencies 


of the. empire, and various infractions of the treaty of 


Ryſwick, rendered it neceſſary for the Germanic body to 


join in the common cauſe, war ſhould be declared againſt 


the French king and his grandſon. Leopold gladly 
iſſued this declaration, and commanded all the forces 
that were in the Bavarian ſervice to leave it on pain of 


death, and join the imperial aſſociation. The prince of 


Baden, having detached a, part of his army to oppoſe the 
Bavarians, was ſo weakened, that the marquis de Vil+ 
lars, with a body of French, reſolved to attack him. 
An engagement enſuing. near  Friedlingen, the German 
cavalry were put to flight; but the prince's infantry, 
though they were at firſt thrown into confuſion, repulſed 
the enemy with loſs. Being ſoon after reinforced, he 
marched againſt Villars, who thought proper to retreat 
before he could join the troops of the electorꝰ . 

In Italy, the war was proſecuted with ſpirit. Prince 
Eugene dexterouſly ſurpriſed Cremona in the winter, 
and captured the mareſchal de Villeroi ; but was quickly 
compelled to retire by the efforts of the French, and of 
the Hibernian catholics in their ſervice. The duke of 
Vend6me, who was appointed to ſucceed the captive 
general, defeated one of the prince's detachments near 
Santa Vittoria, and obliged him to deſiſt from the long 
blockade of Mantua, Near Luzzara, a well-fought 


battle took place between the German army and that of 


the two crowns, commanded by the King of Spain, 


p- Boyer's Hibory, P. 29, 30.—Hiſtoire de Louis XIV. Par M. de 
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whoſe inexperience was aſſiſted by the {kill ot Ven . Fe 


dome. Eugene, beſides the diſadvantage of a great in- 
feriority of number, was ill ſupplied with the apparatus 
of war; but his ſagacity and vigilance, and the courage 
with which his example inſpired his men, made ſome 
compenſation for all deficiencies. Finding himſelf in 
danger of being ſurrounded by the enemy, he reſolved to 
hazard a general attack. After the ſlaughter of ſome 


thouſands on both ſides, he kept poſſeſſion of the field, 


though his adverſaries claimed the victory, and ſoon 
after reduced Luzzara and Guaſtalla **. 

The naval enterpriſes of the year were important. 
The late king having formed the ſcheme of an expedi- 
tion againſt Cadiz, his ſucceſſor gave orders for the exe - 
cution of it. But the preparations were ſo long delay- 
ed, that the Spaniards, who had gained ſome intimation 
of the project, had ſufficient time to take precautions for 
baſing it. Sir George Rooke had the chief command 
of the combined fleets, which conſiſted of 30 Engliſh 
and 20 Dutch ſhips of the line **, He was accom- 
panied by the duke of Ormond, with above 13, 500 
ſoldiers of the two nations. This armament having 
reached the vicinity of Cadiz, the duke detached ſeveral 
of his officers to diſcover the moſt convenient place for 
a deſcent. When they had made their report, the mode 
of procedure was ſubmitted to the deliberation of a coun- 

eil, both military and naval ; and it was reſolved that 


* 
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IT. Before Rooke ſailed from St. Helen's, rear-admiral Munden re- 
turned to that ſtation, having failed in the purpoſe for which he had 
been ſent out. The queen ordered him to be tried by a court-martial, 
for having ſuffered a French ſquadron to reach Gorunna, and remain 
there in ſafety. Though the court acquitted him with honor, he was 
diſmiſſed from the ſervice, as a ſacrifice to the clamers of the peopls 
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the firſt attempt ſhould be made on the Andaluſian con- 
tinent, rather than on the iſland which contains Cadiz. 
The firſt men who landed were immediately attacked 
by ſome of the natives, whom they routed. Other 
bodies ſucceſſively diſembarked ; and the duke, advancing 
with them, took eaſy poſſeſſion of Rota. He had al- 
ready iſſued a manifeſto, diſavowing all intentions of 
making conqueſts in the name of the queen of England, 
or of the ſtates-general, and inviting the Spaniards to 
ſhake off the- French yoke, and ſubmit to the houſe of 
Auſtria. To add weight to this declaration, he prohi- 
bited his men from plundering : but his authority was 
inſufficient to reſtrain their rapacity ; for, when they 
had taken Port St. Mary, they pillaged the houſes and 
churches, and poſfefled themſelves of valuable ſpoils ; 
and ſome of the officers ſhared in theſe depredations. 
On the ſurrender of the fort of St, Catharine, a council 
was called for the adjuſtment of the next meaſure ; and 
it was judged proper to attack fort Matagorda, before 
any attempt ſhould be made upon the city. of Cadiz, or 
the veſſels in the harbour, Thus fort was reſolutely de- 


fended; and ſome French and Spaniſh ſhips of war, 


co-operating with the garriſon, haraſſed the beſiegers 
with a fierce cannonade. The ground being too marſhy 
for the proper management of batteries, the Spaniſh 
army in the neighbourhood receiving ſrequent acceſſions, 
a dyſentery diminiſhing the number of the conſederates, 
and the admiral alleging the advanced ſtate of the ſeaſon 
as a ground of retreat, the duke reluctantly prepared for 
his return to the ſhips, which he effected with little mo- 


Fept. 16, leſtation from the enemy 2. It was now determined, 


by a great majority of the ids of both departments, 
that, inſtead of a ſecond attempt for a deſcent in Spain, 
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a reinforcement of ſhips and land- forces ſhould be diſ- A. D. 


patched to vice-admiral Benbow, while the remainder 
of the armament ſhould ſail back to Fngland. Some of 
the veſſels being ſent to water in the bay of Lagos, in- 
formation was obtained of the arrival of a fleet of French 
ſhips of war, and Spaniſh galleons, at Vigo, under the 
conduct of the count de Chateau-Renaud. As ſoon as 
this intereſting intelligence reached the ears of Rooke, he 
reſolved to aim at the capture or the deſtruction of thoſe 
veſſels. As he was a Tory, the writers of the oppoſite 
party have repreſented him, not only as having entered 
upon this expedition with an intention of ſparing the foe 
as much as an appearance of attending to his duty would 
allow him, but as proceeding with particular reluctance 
to Vigo. Theſe inſinuations we only mention for the 
purpoſe of branding them with juſt cenſure. This gal- 
lant and able commander appears to have had as much 
zeal for the ſervice of his country, and the annoyance 
of her enemies, as any officer of his time. | 
When the allied fleets had approached Vigo, the ad- 
miral found that the count had taken prudent precautiong 
for the ſecurity of his ſhips and the galleons. They 
had been conducted into the harbour of Redondela, 
which, beſides having a narrow entrance, was defended 
by a fort and ſeveral batteries, all well furniſhed with 
cannon, as well as by a ſtrong boom, extending from 


one fide to the other. "Theſe obſtacles did not deter the 


confederates, who prepared to force their way into the 
midſt of the harbour. A conſiderable naval detach- 
ment being ordered on this ſervice, the admiral was 
aſhduouſly employed in giving directions to the captains, 
and encouraging the men to act with the genuine ſpirit 
of Britons ; and, a deſcent being alſo intended, the duke 
ef Ormond” was equally diligent in his ſtation. The 
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ry -% duke 3 the buſineſs of the day by Abart 

OR, 12. ing with a ſelect body. As the Engliſh and Dutch ad- 
vanced, ſome Spaniſh. battalions retreated ; and the 
former quickly became maſters of two batteries. They 
then attacked the fort, from which the French command- 
ant, after a briſk cannonade, prepared to ruſh with his 
whole garriſon. The gate was no ſooner opened, than 
the beſiegers entered, and compelled the enemy to ſur- 
render at diſcretion. During theſe tranſactions, fifteen 
Engliſh ſhips of the third rate, and ten Dutch, with 
many frigates, fire-ſhips, and bomb-yeſſels, ſteered to- 
wards the harbour. Rooke and all the flag-officers, of 
both nations , except Allemond (who was indiſpoſed), 
attended this detachment. Vice-admiral Hopſon, tak- 
ing advantage of a ſudden breeze, bore with full fails 
againſt the boom, and broke through it, in the midſt of 
an inceſſam fire from the fortifications and ſhips of the 
foe. His danger was ſoon increaſed by the approach of 
a fire-ſhip, which conſiderably damaged his rigging ; but 
he eſcaped the hazard of deſtruction by the imperfect ex- 
ploſion of his combuſtible aſſailant, though above 100 
of his men loſt their lives. Vandergoes, having paſſed 
the boom, took the Bourbon, one of the French ſhips of 
the line which were ſtationed near it. By this time, the 
troops | had put an end to all reſiſtance on ſhore ; and, 
the boom being now an ineffectual bar, the fleet ap- 
proached to a general attack of the veſſels of the two 
crowns. To prevent the capture of the ſhips which 
were thus endangered, the count ordered his men to ſet 
fire to them. The allies made ſtrenuous efforts to ob- 
ſtruct the execution of an order which tended to diſap- 
point them of the full fruits of their victory. They 


13. Hopſon, Fairborne and Grayd n, (Engliſh) ; and Callemberg, 
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Vandergoes, Pieterſon, and Waſſenaar (Hollanders). 
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found means to gain poſſeſſion of nine French ſhips A. — 
17 


of war beſides the Bourbon; but four of theſe ſunk oon 
after, or were daſhed to pieces, as were alſo three Sp+::.th 
men of war that were taxen. - Four French ſhips «i the 
line, two frigates, and ſome ſmaller veſſels, were bu ned. 


Nine galleons were captured **, and four were burned. 


or funk. The major part of the gold and filver, and 
the moſt valuable commodities, had been carried of by 
the Spaniards before the engagement; but the victors 
obtained an ample treaſure. We have no accurate ac- 
count of the ſpoils ; but they may reaſonably be ſuppoſ- 


ed to have amounted to a million and a half of pounds 


ſterling. The loſs of men, including the victims in 
Hopſon's ſhip, did not exceed 170, either by ſea or land. 
The enemy did not loſe a greater number, if we only 
refer to thoſe who fell ; but the priſoners were near 
400, among whom were ſome French captains and a 
Spaniſh admiral **. 

In the night which followed theſe memorable exploits, 
the duke of Ormond marched to the town of Redondela, 


which was plundered by his ſoldiers. He and the 


Dutch general (baron Spaar) propoſed an attack of Vigo, 
with a view of remaining in that town during the winter, 
for the encouragement of ſuch of the Spaniards as 
might be inclined to ſupport the Auſtrian pretenſions. 
But Rooke and his naval collegues diſapproved this 


meaſure as unneceſſary and hazardous ; and the ſcheme 


was therefore relinquiſhed, On their return to Eng- 
land, the adiniral and the duke were received by the 


p*ople with loud acclamations, and by the queen with 


grateful acknowledgments. Complaints having ariſen 


14. Four of theſe were taken by the Engliſh, and five by the Dutch; 
nad, of the men of war which eſcaped deſtruction, the former took 


four, and the latter two. 
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A. P. of the predatory acts of the allies, a proclamation was 
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publiſhed by Anne, and another, at her defire, by the 
ftates-general, for the reſtitution of the plunder which 


| had been taken in the expedition; but theſe edits were 


LED 


not ſtrictly enforced *. 

Before the ſhips, which Rooke detached to tie Weſt» 
Indies, had left the grand fleet, an engagement had oc- 
curred, near the coaſt of Carthagena, between Benbow 
and du Caſſe. The former, being too weak to en- 
counter Chateau-Renaud, had failed in queſt of du 


Caſſe; and, after having deſtroyed ſomè ſhips of war in 


his way, and taken ſeveral mercantile veſſels, met with 
the French commodore, and commenced a conflict, 
during which ſome of his captains retired with their 


ſhips out of the reach of the enemy's guns. Du Caſſe 


| endeayouring to avoid a continuance of the combat, 


Benbow purſued him for the five following days; and a 
running fight occaſionally enſued. On the laſt day, 
this gallant commander received a cham-ſhot in his 
right leg. Chagrined at the miſbehaviour of the daſ- 
tardly officers, he ſaid, to one who condoled with him 
on his misfortune, that he would rather have loſt both 
his legs, than have ſeen ſuch diſhonor brought upon the 


Engliſh nation. If he had been ſupported by his whole 


fquadron, he would probably have obtained a complete 
victory. Having called a council, he found the majori- 
ty of the captains uawilling to riſque a renewal of the 
engagement, though there was a fair opportunity for it 
at the time of this meeting. He therefore ſailed back to 
Jamaica, where he ordered a court-martial to be holden 
for the trial of the captains Kirkby, Conſtable, Wade, 
and Hudſon. The firſt was condemned to death, for 
* cowardice, breach of orders, and negle& of duty. 


The ſecond was acquitted of cowardice ; but, the other 
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charges being proved againſt him, he was ſentenced to A. 5. 


a diſmiſhon from the ſervice, as well as to impriſon- 
ment. The third was deemed deſerving of death; but 
the fourth eſcaped the judgment of the court by a natural 
deceaſe. Vincent and Fogg were tried for having ſigned a 
paper, diſſuaſive ofa freſh combat; but, as it appeared that 
they had concurred in this opinion from an apprehenſion 
of the ill effects of the puſillanimity of their brethren, and 
that they had acted with ſpirit in the fight, they were 
only ſuſpended from their functions. Benbow did not 
long ſurvive theſe proceedings. The dangerous ſtate of 
his leg, and the conſequent amputation of it, occaſioned 
a fever, which, being irritated by his uneaſy reflexions 
on his late diſappointment, cloſed his earthly career. 
He had riſen from a low ſtation to the dignity of vice- 
admiral; and was diſtinguiſhed by his intrepidity and naval 
ſkill, as well as by his zeal for the intereſt of his coun- 
try. Two of the officers who had betrayed him (Kirk- 
by and Wade), were ſhot to death on their arrival at 
Plymouth “, as the queen was inclined, in this early 
Rage of the war, to vindicate the honor of her ſervice 
by exemplary puniſhment **. 
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A new parliament aſſembles. — The commons inquire into 
the miſapplication of the public money. Diſputes ariſe 
between the Heu. — The duke of Marlborough reduces 
Bonne. —7 te French lines are forced. —A partial en- 
gagement takes place at Echeren.—The duke takes 
Huy and Limb urg. Ile allies are defeated near Spire. 
— The Engliſh and Dutch fleets make a fruit.efs eæpe- 
dition to the Mediterranean. — Ie king of Portugal, 
and ihe duke of Savoy, enter into the grand alliance. — 
Warm debates occur ia the parliament of Scotland. — 
Diſfſen/ions prevail in Ireland. A tremendous ſtorm 
eccafions the loſs of many ſhips and lives. 


Tur queen having diſſolved the parliament in the 
ſummer, the two parties had renewed all the vehemence 
of conteſt in their application for the ſuffrages of tlie 
electors; and, on this occaſion, the Tories had abund- 
ant cauſe of triumph. After the elections, Anne made 


an excurſion into ſeveral counties, in company with 


the prince of Denmark, who had been adviſed by his 
phyſicians to try the efficacy of the ſprings of Bach for 
the removal or relief of an aſthmatic complaint. Tak- 
ing Oxford in her way, ſhe attended an academical con- 
vocation, in which many of her attendants received 
honorary dsgrees. Having prolonged her abſence be- 
yond {1x weeks, ſhe returned to Windſor, and ſoon after 


to Weſtminſter, where ile opened the new parlinment 


in the a! amn. Harley, who aficrwards acquired ſo 
great a ſhare of her favor, was re-choſen {peaker ; and, 
I when 
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when ſhe had ſignified 1 approbation of the choice & D. 
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which the commons had made, ſhe ſpoke to the follow- Oc. ar« 


ing purport. She felt great ſatisfaction at meeting 
thoſe whom ſhe had ſummoned to aſſiſt her in a “ juſt 
„ and neceſſary war;“ had no doubt of receiving ſuch 
proots of their loyalty, and their zeal for the public, as 
would tend to the benefit of the confederacy ; intimated 
the expediency of ample ſupplies, that the. boundleſs 
« ambition of France”” might be effectually reſtrained ; 
lamented the ſcanty produce of the late funds, which had 
ſo far fallen ſhort of the ſums propoſed to be raiſed by 
them, that the defalcation which ſhe had made out/ of 
the civil liſt had not ſupplied the deficiency; and recom- 
mended an inſpection of the national accounts, that the 
detection and Puniſhment of abuſe and miſmanagement 
might promote integrity and ceconomy in future. Ad- 
verting to the late naval expedition, ſhe regretted the diſ- 
appointment at Cadiz, and expreſſed her indignation at 
the diſorderly ſcenes which Port St. Mary had exhibited. 
She concluded with trite profeſſions of regard for her 
people. 

The peers, in their addreſs of thanks for this ſpeech, 
congratulated the queen on the proſperous and 
« olorious ſucceſs” of her arms, under the auſpices 
of the earl of Marlborough, as well as on the flouriſh- 


ing ſtate of commerce. The prevalence of the Tones, 


among the commons, evinced itſelf in an ungenerous re- 
flexion on the memory of William. The addreſs of that 
houſe ſtated, that & the protection and ſecurity of trade, 


« the vigorous ſupport of her majeſty's allies, and the 


« wonderful progreſs of her arms, under the conduct 
&« of the earl of Marlborough, had ſignally reti ievẽj, 
the ancient honor and glory of the Engliſh nation.“ 
Though the Whigs, reſenting this inſinuation, contend- 
ed 
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ed for the omiſſion of it, the invidious expreſſion was 


79% ſupported by a great majority *. 
The parliament had ſcarcely entered upon buſineſs, 


when news arrived of the ſucceſs near Vigo. The 


queen rewarded the meſſengers who brought the intel- 
ligence ; and; having fixed a day for a general thankſ- 


giving, deſired that the two houſes would accompany 


Nov. 12. 


her, on that occaſion, to St. Paul's cathedral. This 
pompous ſolemnity was conducted with great regularity 
and decorum; and the day was cloſed with illumina- 


tions and other teſtimonials of public ſatisfaction. The 


fortunate commanders, Rooke and the duke of Ormond, 


were honored with an unanimous vote of thanks from 


the commons. The former was appointed a member of 
the privy counci! ; and, though the lords made an inqui- 


ſition into his conduct at Cadiz, he was gratified with a 


vote of juſtification. The duke was promoted to the 
vice-royalty of Ireland, in the room of the earl of Ro- 
cheſter, whoſe diſguſt at the ſuperior influence of Marl- 
borough and Godolphin had prompted him to a reſig- 
nation of that dignity. Vice-admiral Hopſon, for his 
diſtinguiſhed ſervices in the expedition, received the 
honor of knighthood, and the more ſubſtantial recom- 
pence of a penſion. 

When the earl of Marlborough had returned from the 
continent, he was not only complimented with parlia- 
mentary thanks, but was elevated by the queen to a 
dukedom, and rewarded with an annuity of 5000 pounds, 
during her life, out of the revenue of the poſt-office. 
The commons, whom ſhe requeſted to perpetuate this 
penſion, could not be perſuaded to a compliance ; al- 
leving the impropriety of eſtabliſhing a precedent for 
alicnauons of the revenues of the crown, already too 


1. The votes for the word retrieved were 180; and, for maintained 


(which was propoſed as 3 ſubſtitute), only $0, 
| : much 


nN 


much reduced by the exorbitant grants of the laſt reign . 922 


The duke's connexions with the Tories had given him 
hopes of their acquieſcence in the propoſed ſettlement ; 
and his diſappointment tended to diminiſh his regard fot 
that party. 

In the conſideration of royal grants, it was b 
on the motion of ſir Edward Seymour (who was now 
comptroller of the houſehold), that a bill ſhould be 
brought in for reſuming all thoſe of the late king, and 


applying them to public purpoſes: A propoſal made by 


the Whigs, for including the grants of James II. in this 
reſumption, met with a rejection. The Tories, ſenſi- 
ble of their ſuperiority in point bf landed property, 
moved for a bill which tended to the excluſion of all per- 


ſons from the lower houſe, who had not a competent 


real eſtate. This bill paſſed that houſe, but was not 
adopted by the other; and the bill of reſumption was re- 
linquiſhed by the commons themſelves. 

Diſputes on various topics occutred between the 
houſes in this ſeſſion. The firſt aroſe from the inter- 


ference of the biſhop of Worceſter (Dr. William Lloyd) 


in the late election for that county; which, being ſtated 
to the commons by ſir Join Packington as an object of 
complaint, produced an addreſs for the removal of that 


prelate from the office of alnioner to the queen: The 


peers endeavouted to counter- act this procedure, by de- 
firing her rhajeſty not to diſplace the biſhop, unleſs he 
ſhould be found guilty of ſome crime by legal proces : 
but ſhe was more inclined to accede to the requeſt of 
the commons; and therefore made choice of a new 
almoner, in the room of one whole attachment to the 
Whigs had rendered him obnoxious to the leaders of 
that houſe. 


| 2. Chandler's Debates, vol. ik. 
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The ſecond diſpute related to a bill againſt pro- 
teſtant diſſenters, Encouraged by the zeal of Anne for 


the church of England, the Tories introduced a bill for 


ſtrengthening that. eſtabliſhment. They- found, that 
many difſenters, who had taken the ſacrament by. way 
of qualification for offices, conſidered that inſtance of 
conformity as ſufficient, and continued to reſort to the 
meetings of non-conformilts, in repugnance to the true 
intent of the corporation and teſt acts. To prevent 


them from profiting by occaſional conformity, it was 
now voted, that all perſons who, after their admiſſion 


into any office, ſhould be preſent at a religious meeting 
of diſſenters, ſhould forfeit 100 pounds, beſides five 
pounds for every day of their continuance. in ſuch em- 
ployment ; and that they ſhould be ineligible to any of- 
fice in future, without a previous conformity for one 
year. The bill in queſtion, having received the aſſent 
of the commons, was communicated to the lords, who 
returned it with amendments, which; among other points, 
reduced the penalties, diminiſhed .the number of thoſe 
who would be affected by the bill, and exempted non- 
conformiſts from the obligation 'of ſerving ſuch offices. 
as required the ſacramental teſt. Theſe alterations gave 


. occaſion for ſeveral conferences; which, on the part of 
the commons, were chiefly managed by Bromley, St 


John, Finch, fir Simon Harcourt -(ſolicitor-general), 
and fir Thomas Powys; and, for the peers, by the duke 
of Devonſhire, the lords Somers and Halifax, biſhop 
Burnet, and the earl of Peterborough. The former en- 
forced the expediency of ſecuring the church againſt the 
encroachments of the diſſenters, and of preyenting the 
evaſion of the ſpirit of exiſting laws ; and oppoſed the 
amendments as weakening the efficacy of an uſeful and 
neceſſary bill. The latter repreſented the puniſhment 


as too ſevere ; praiſed the loyalty and moderation of the 
* non- 


- 
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non · conſormiſts; and recommended a gentle treatment = D. 


of thoſe ſectaries as more beneficial to the church and 
ſtate, than harſh and oppreſſive meaſures. In conſe- 
quence of this diſagreement, the bill yas nat completed. 

Another conteſt reſpeRed the public accounts. The 
commons, on the report of the commiſhoners who had 
been appointed for the examination of the national re- 
eeipts and diſburſements, had voted, that the pay-maſter 
of the army (the earl of Ranelagh) had miſagplied the 
public money. Being thus attacked, the earl reſigned ap 
ofßce which he had enjoyed from the reign of James 
II. to this time, and which wag now. divided between 
Howe and fir Stephen Fox. By a ſubſequent vote, he 


1993+ 


was puniſhed with expulſion. from the houſe. In the reb. ,, 


progreſs of the inquiry, lord Halifax was pronqunced 
guilty of neglect of duty, and breach of truſt, in his ca- 
pacity of auditor of the exchequer ; and the queen was 
deſired to giye orders for his proſecution. It was alſo 
voted, that the auditors of the impreſt had been negli- 
gent of their duty; and that there had been à general 
miſmanagement of the finances of the nation. The 
lords, having inveſtigated the charge againſt Halifax, 
declared him innocent. In ſeveral conferences which 
enſued, the commans reprobated this interference in pe- 
 euniary matters as unconſtitutional z while the peers 
firmly maintained their right of inquiſition. This exa- 
mination of accounts produced a long repreſentation 
from the commons, imputing groſs miſmanagement and 
miſapplication, ſcandalous neglect, and unjuſtifiahle 
practices, to the officers employed by the late king, and 
affirming that the great debt which burthened the nation, 
and all arrears of pay, did not * ariſe ſo much from the 
« deficiencies of the funds, as from the want of care in 
the management, and fidelity in the application of 
TY: „them.“ 


* » 
* 


* them. The peers endeavoured to remove this weight 
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of odium from the late enn * an aden of vin- 
dication n. len 

Aſter tlie cbmtnbns dots“ We ſame number of 
emen erbeten which had formed the 
eſtabliſhment of the preceding year, they received a 
meſſage from the queen, intimating that the ſtates- gene- 
ral had ſolicited an augmentation of her army. They 
readily voted an additional levy of 10, 00 men, with 
this proviſo, that the ſtates ſhould put an immediate ſtop 
3 — commerce and cotreſpondence with France and 


To this condition the Dutch conſented; though __ 


8 e woe great reluctance, as their merchants profited 
dy an intercourſe of bills of exchange, and other con- 
nexions, with the ſubjects of the hoſtile powers. The 
emperor had complained to the republic of theſe pro- 
ceedings, and had tated that the greater part of the pay 
of the French troops in Italy had been remitted by 
Dutch merchants ; but his remonſtrances, as well as thoſe 
of her Britannic majeſty, were fruitleſs, till the terms of 


the defired reinforcement rendered a compliance neceſ- 


44. 
Among the acts of this ſeſſion, were the following : 
one for the extenfion of the time affigned for abjuring 
the pretender, and for the further ſecutity of the proteſt- 


ant ſucceſſion; another for enabling the queen to ſettle 


100,000 potinds per annum on the prince her huſband, 
vn the contingency of his ſurvivance ; and one for ad- 

yancing the ſale of the forfeited eſtates in Ireland. The 
firſt of theſe bills had received a clauſe from the peers, 
making it high treaſon to oppoſe, by any overt act, the 
Fucceffion of Cup of ole whom wo parliament had no- 


3. Boyer's Hiſtory of Quees Anne — Burnet, 
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;ninated as the eventual ſovereigns of this kingdom: 0 A. P. 
alſo another, prohibiting the reſtitution of any offices to 7 
ſuch perſons as had loſt them by a neglect of taking the 
oath of abjuration, if ſuch forfeited employments had 
already been granted to others, The ſecond bill con- 
tained a clauſe for exempting the prince from the inca- 
pacity of enjoying any office or grant after the acceſ- 
ſion of the houſe of Hanover, though ſuch diſability 
was not intended by the act for the eleyation of that fa- 
mily) to operate in the caſe of thoſe foreigners who 
were previouſly naturaliſed. The third ordained, that 
the powers of the truſtees ſhould ceaſe in the following 
June, and that all eſtates which ſhould then remain un- 
ſold ſhould be veſted in the queen for public uſes. | 
The diſſenſions between the houſes accelerated a pra- 
rogation, In the ſpeech which Anne delivered on this Feb. 27; 
occaſion, ſhe recommended internal peace and union ; 
and, with regard to religiqus diſputes, ſhe expreſſed her 
hope that the members of the church would confide in 
her aſſurances of maintaining their privileges, and that, 
on the other hand, the diſſenters wauld reft ſecure and 
ſatisfied in that toleration to which ſhe intended firmly 
to adhere, She lamented the licentiouſneſs of the preſs, 
and withed for new laws to reſtrain it, She was grate- 
ful for the ſupplies which had been voted, and for the 
attention which had been ſhown to the prince. She 
promiſed to refign her ſhare of all prizes to the general 
ſervice of the ſtate ; and hoped that ſhe might have an 
opportunity of promoting the caſe of ker people, by ad- 
ditional contributions out of the civil liſt, Soon after 
the diſiniſſian of the legiſlature, ſhe introdueed ſome of 
the leaders of the Tories into the upper houſe, loſs with 
a view of honoring them, than for the purpoſe of check- 
ing the predominance of the adverſe party among the 
peers. Thoſe whom ſhe ſelected were Finch, Gran- 
0 EY ville, 
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ville, Leveſon Gower, and Seymour Conway. The 
firft was created baron of Guernſey ; the laſt (in whoſe 


favor his father, fir Edward Seymour, declined an offer- 


ed peerage) became baron Conway of Ragley ; and the 
two others received the ſtyle of lord Granville of Po- 
theridge, and Gower of Stitenham. At the fame time, 
the queen reluctantly ennobled Hervey, a Whig, on the 
recommendation of the ducheſs of Marlborough. 

The military operations commenced early in the 
year, ſeveral towns being taken by both parties before 
the arrival of the duke of Marlborough in the ſeat of 
war. When that nobleman had returned to the Hague, 
he held various conſultations with the miniſters and 
generals of the allied powers ; after which, he repaired 


to the martial rendezvous, and proceeded to the inveſt- 


ment of Bonne. The neighbouring city of Cologne, 


. notwithſtanding the connexion of the elector with the 
eourt of France, had lately entered into the confederacy, 
and now promoted the reduction of Bonne. The fiege 
was proſecuted with vigor. The bridge of communi- 
cation between the fort and the town being deſtroyed, 


and a wide breach made in the former, the allies refoly- 
ed to ſtorm it. A fierce affault ſoon put them in poſſeſ- 
ſion of it, few of the defenders eſcaping death or capti- 
vity. They now battered the town with redoubled 


fury. Though an unexpected ſally threw them into 


diſorder, they repulſed the enemy. They afterwards, 
with ſome loſs, made a lodgment on the covered way, 
and terrified the garriſon into a capitulation 5. | 
During the fiege of Bonne, the mareſchal de Villeroi, 
who, having recovered his liberty, commanded the 


French army in the Netherlands, endeavoured to ſurpriſe 


the confederates in the vicinity of Tongeren. As they 


J. Boyer's Hiftery, p. 86, $7-—Canningham, bock v im. 
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retired at his approach, except two battalions, he over- => 


powered the latter, and took poſſeſſion of the town. He 
then advanced towards Maeſtricht, where he found gene- 
ral Overkerck ready to receive him. He made ſeveral 
motions which ſeemed to prognoſticate an attack; but the 
ſkilful diſpoſitions and judicious movements of the 
Dutch commander ſo far cooled the ardor of the mare- 
ſchal, that, notwithſtanding the great ſuperiority of his 


force to that of Overkerck, he declined an aſſault, and 


returned to Tongeren. The duke of Marlborough had 
no ſooner reduced Bonne, than he began his march to- 
wards the Maes, in the hope of a general engagement. 
When he preſented himſelf with the grand army of the 
allies, the French haſtily retreated ; and, by a ſeries of 
cautious meaſures, deprived him of the defired opportu- 
nity. In the mean time, a detachment under Cochoorn 


attacked the lines in the diſtrit of Waes, and forced 


them in ſeveral places with ſmall loſs. Baron Spaar 
met with greate1 oppoſition in a ſimilar attempt, in 
which, however, he at length ſucceeded. General Op- 
dam was directed to aſſault the entrenchments near 
Antwerp; and, though he remonſtrated againſt th 
meaſure, as it would expoſe his inferior force to grea 
danger, he promiſed to make the attempt on a repetition 
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of the order. Having in vain ſolicited a ſupply of men, june 39. 


he was attacked near Eckeren by Boufflers and the mar- 


quis of Bedmar. He had endeavoured, as ſoon as he 


heard of their preparations for encountering him, to re- 
treat with his troops to the fortreſs of Lillo; but the 
vigilance and activity of the enemy prevented him from 
avoiding a conflict. He fought with ſpirit for ſome 
time, till he concluded that it was impraCticable to re- 
pel the numerous affailants. Finding himſelf in immi- 
nent peril, he fled with a ſmall party from the field; and, 
having effected his eſcape to Breda, ſent intelligence of 

" "0 the 
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— 4 the ſuppoſed defeat to the ſtates. From the conſter- 


nation into which, they were thrown by the epiſtle of 
their fugitive general, they were relieved by a ſubſequent 
communication from one of their deputies, purporting, 
that, after an obſtinate conteſt, the allies had at length 
compelled the foe to retire. A letter from Schlangen- 
berg, whoſe exertions, on the ſudden diſappearance of 
Opdam, had re-invigorated the ſhrinking troops, con- 
pred the more favorable account, It is ſaid that the 
two armies ſuſtained a loſs nearly equal, and that about 
3299 men were killed or wounded on each fide . 

The inefcacy of the repeated endeavours of the duke 
of Marlborough to bring the French to a general action, 


induced him to form another, fiege. To render Liege 


more ſecure, it was reſolved that an attempt ſhould be 
made, under the conduct of the count de Noyelles, ta 
gain poſſeſſion of Huy. The efforts of the beſiegers 
having ſoon conſtrained the occupants of the three forts 
of that town to defire a parley, they demanded a ſafe re- 
treat to Namur, but could only obtain the alternative of 
furrendering as priſoners, or retiring into the caſtle. 
Doſpairing of the preſervation of the forts, they aban- 
doned them, and ſought admiſhon into the caſtle ; but, 
this favor being refuſed by the governor, they returned 
into the town, and were conſtrained ta ſubmit to capti- 
vity. The principal ſottreſs, after. a ſhort reſiſtance, 
was yielded to the canfederates ; and the defenders of it 
were made priſoners, but were ſoon exchanged for the 
captives of Tongeren. The caftle had not yet been re- 
duced, when the duke and his chief officers held a coun- 
cil for the adjuſtment of the next undertakmg. He re- 
commended an attack of the French in their lines ; and 


dis opinion was * by the Dauiſh 3 
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generals, and thoſe of Hanover and Zell 45 but the . n. 
Dutch and other generals, as well as the deputies of lle 


ſtates, preferred the ſiege of Limburg. That gity was 


therefore inveſted ; and, on the ſecond day after the 


erection of the batteries, the beſiegers poſſeſſed them+ 


ſelves of the place, and made the garriſon, to the number 


of 1400 men, - priſaners.of war. This was the duke's 
lait.exploit in the preſent campaign; but, before the ex- 


piration of the year, Gueldre, which had been long 


blocked up, ſubmitted to the Pruſſian arms ). 

The Bayarians were extremely active in ſuppost of 
take Gallic friends. They haraſſed their neighbours, 
in Swabia and Franconia, with hoſtilities during the 
winter. To repreſs their ravages, and intimidate the 
elector into ſubmiſſion, the emperor ſent two armies, re- 
ſpectively commanded by the counts Schlick and Stirum, 
into the Bavarian territories. Theſe generals quickly 
reduced ſome towns ; hut their progreſs was checked by 
Maximilian, who firſt defeated a conſiderable body of 
Schlick's forces, and afterwards one of Stirum's de- 
tachments. He then ſeiſed the city of Ratiſbon, where 
the imperial diet fat. Villars, being ordered to join him 
without delay, aſſaulted the lines of the prince of Baden 
at Stolhoffen; but, failing in repeated attacks, he alter - 
ed his courſe, forced his way through the intricate 
paſſes of the Black Foreſt, and joined the Bavaxians 
at Dutlingen with 30,000 men. It was then agreed, 
that the French army ſhould continue near the Danube, 


to oppoſe prince Lewis; and that the elector, by an ir- 


ruption into the county of Tirol, ſhould endeavour to 
ſecure 2 communication with the duke of Vendome, 
and impede the paſſage of Auſtrian reinforcements into 
ltaly. The intended invaſion was attempted, and ſeem- 
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1 ng ed at firſt to promiſe ſucceſs. Maximilian, having taken 
ſome of the fortreſſes of Tirol, received the furrender of 
Infprucky the capital, and was proceeding to the com- 
pletion of his engagements, when a reverſe of fortune 

occurred. The hardy mountaineers aſſembled for the 

defence of their country, and greatly moleſted the in- 
truders in their march over the Rhætian Alps. Some 
detachments of regular forces co- operated with the pea- 
fants in theſe deſultory hoſtilities, by which the Bava- 
rian forces were conſiderably diminiſhed. Theſe loſſes 
and obſtructions, the delay of Vendome's expected ap- 
proach, and the progreſs which the Imperialiſts were 
making in the dominions of the elector, conſtrained him 
to retreat from Tirol. When he and Villars had re- 
joined their forces, a battle took place near Dillingen 
between them and count Stirum, whom they defeated 
wid great loſs, though not before he had routed a ſtrong 
detachment commanded by the marquis d'Uſſon. The 
difcomfiture of Stirum encouraged the French, who had 
lately reduced Old Brifach, to attempt the recovery of 
Landau. The importance of this town induced the 
allies to make a vigorous effort for it's preſervation. 
The prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, with an army of Dutch, 
Germans, and Engliſh, haſtened to the relief of the gar- 
tiſon, and reſolved to aſſault the entrenchments of the 
befiegers as ſoon as a promiſed reinforcement ſhould 
reach him. The mareſchal de Tallard anticipated this 
attack by ſurpriſing the prince in his camp near Spire. 
The victory, which was fiercely contefted, was gained 
by the French, who flew about 3000 of their enemies, 
aud loſt above 2000 of their own men. Hopeleſs of 
oY FE | relief, 


8. An eminent military eritie attributes the ſucceſs of Tallard, in 
this battle, to a miſtake. That general, being near · ſighted, truſted to 
the eyes of M. de Vaillac, who, miſconſtruing a motion made by one 
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relief, the governor of Landau now capitulated. A Db. 


Though the winter was approaching, the Getman cam- 
paign did not terminate with theſe tranſactions; for the 
indefatigable elector, in conjunction with the mare- 


ſchal de Marſin, formed the fiege of Augſburg, of which 


he ſoon gained poſſeſſion “. 
The confederates, in the courſe of this year, ſtrength- 
ened themſelves againſt the two crowns by the acceſſion 


of the king of Portugal and the duke of Savoy. Boch 


theſe princes, on mature reflexion, conſidered it as their 
intereſt to prevent the French from ſucceeding in thoſe 


ambitious ſchemes which portended ſervitude to the leſs 


powerful ſtates of Europe. Both had entered into 'an 


15703. 


alliance with the French king and his grandſon; but 


the court of Liſbon had not taken an active part in the 
war, while that of Turin had actually embarked in it, 
and had given a princeſs of Savoy in marriage to the 
Spaniſh monarch. The former, influenced by the per- 
ſuaſions of Methuen, the Engliſh miniſter, and by the 
ſuggeſtions of the admiral of Caſtile, an intriguing 
grandee, concluded a treaty with Leopold, Anne, and 
the ſtates-general, who agreed to defray a part of the 
expence of the Portugueſe forces deſtined for the war. 


The duke of Savoy, ſome months afterwards, completed 


a negotiation which he had ſecretly carried on with the 
count d' Averſperg, the emperor's plenipotentiary. In 
conſideration of a ſubſidy from England and Holland, 
and of ſome territorial advantages, he engaged to act 
with vigor againſt the ſubjects of France and Spain. 


of the wings of the enemy, as if it indicated a deſire of avoiding a 
conflict, adviſed the mareſchal to order an inſtantaneous attack of 
that diviſion ; an aſſault which is ſaid to have decided the fortune of 
the day. Meamoires du Marquis de Feuquieres, Chap. 31. 


9. Boyer, —Cunnipgham,—Meſſieurs de Limicrs et Lamberty. 
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engagements, the French king had commanded the duke 
of Vendome to diſarm the Piedmonteſe and Savoyard 
troops in his ſervice. + This officer had advanced into 


the biſhopric of Trent to meet the Bavarian elector; 


but, hearing of the return of that prince to his own de- 
minions, he re-entered Italy, and executed the nev- 
orders which he had received. He afterwards encoun- 
tered and defeated an imperial detachment conducted by 
general Viſconti, and jnvaded the territories of the duke 
of Savoy. The count de Staremberg, who, in the ab- 
ſence of prince Eugene, had the chief command of the 
emperar's faxces, had kept the enemy in check from the 
beginning of the campaign, and had routed a ſtrong body 
near Mirandola ; and he concluded the operations af the 


year with an extraordinary march in the winter, from 


the banks ot the Secchia, through diſtricts poſſeſſed by 
his adverſaries, who took every opportunity of haraſbog 
him, though they could not prevent him ram joining | 
the duke of Savoy on his frontiers **, 

The maritime tranſactions of the year were inconſi- 
derable. Raoke made a fruitleſs cruiſe in the channel; 
and, after his return into port, Shovel ſailed from St. 
Helen's with the combined fleets of England and Hol- 
land, and a great number of mercantile veſſels. His ar- 
rival on the coaſt of Portugal diſſipated the king's" ap- 
prehenſions of an attack from the French; and vice-ad- 


miral Fairboxne, being ſent to Liſbon to compliment ine 


new ally of England, met with a very polite reception. 


At Aktea, in Valencia, a deſcent was made by the ma- 


- Tines; and a, maniſcſto was diſperſed, promiſing pro- 


tection to all Spaniards who, ſhould bg diſpoſed to recog- 


niſe the Auſtrian claim to their monaxchy, and deaou;:c- 


A N. W a 


ing vengeance againſt ſuch as ſhould oppoſe the views A. P. 
of 'the allies; But no hoſtilities were exerciſed; and, __ 
when the ſhips had Been provided with neceſſary re- 
freſhments, the marines re-embarked, and the whole 
fleet ſailed for Leghorn, except two men of war, which 
were ſent by the admiral to attempt the relief of the pef- 
ſecuted proteſtants who had taken arms in the Ce- 
vennes, a mountaindus diſtrict of Languedoc. Theſe 
veſſels having reached that part of the French coaſt, 
ſignals were made by the commanders, who, finding that 
they were not anſwered, and that precautions had been 
taken for bafflin 3 the ſcheme of favoring the inſurgents 
with ſupplies, ſailed away to re join the fleet. Shovel, 
after his departure from the road of Leghorn, detached 
ſome of his ſhips to Africa, for a renewal of the peace 
with the piratical ſtates of Barbaty and, directing his 
courſe to the Engliſh channel, arrived ſafely in the 
Dovyns, not without exciting the murmurs of the peo- 
ple for che little fruit of an expenſive armament. Three 
of his captains, who had ſeparated from him, chanced to 
meet a French ſhip of. 52 guns, which they captured *. 
Some ſmall French ſquadrons gained advantages over 
the Engliſh and the Dutch by the capture or deſtruction 
of ſeveral of theit men of war, as well as of many of 
their trading veſſels. On the other hand, tear-admiral 
Dilkes took, burned, or ſunk, forty-one ſhips of trade 
und three of war, near the coaſt of Normandy *. | 
. Vice-admiral Graydon had been ſent out, in the 
ſpring, on an expedition againſt the Tranſ-Atlantic ſet- 
dements of the French. Meeting with four ſhips under 
M. du Caſſe, in which a conſiderable treaſure fram 
Spaniſh America had been depoſited, he called off one 


11. Boyer, p. 8:—26, | 
ta. Boycr's Annals, year the ſecond. —De Limiers, livre x. 
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A. D. of his captains, who had commenced an engagement ; 
2708, and, alleging that he was debarred by his inſtructions 


from loſing time in incidental purſuits, ſuffered the foe 
to eſcape. Having added ſome forces in the Eng- 
liſh colonies to a regiment which he had taken out 


with him, he failed to Newfoundland, to attempt the 
reduction of Placentia ; but he found the enemy ſo well 
prepared for defence, that he declined the enterpriſe ; nor 


did he endeavour, by other ſchemes of annoyance, io an- 
ſwer the views of his employery, or the expectations of 


his country. 


In the preceding year, ſome efforts had been direQted 


againſt the colonial poſſeſſions of the Spaniards. A 


ſquadron of privateers having reached the coaſt of Car- 
thagena, a deſcent was made, and ſeveral ſmall towns 
were plundered and burned. La Trinidad, in the iſland 
of Cuba, was attacked by a part'of the ſame company 
of adventurers; and conſiderable ſpoils were carried 


off by the invaders. Colonel Moore, governor of Ca- 


rolina, undertook an expedition. againſt the ſettlement of 
St. Auguſtine in Florida, He ſqon reduced the town; 
but the caſtle withſtood his attacks ; and the arrival of 
ſome French and Spaniſh veſſels in the harbour con- 


. trained him to return by land to the ſeat of his govern- 


ment, after having ſet fire to the ſhip which had conveyed 
him to Florida. No enterpriſes againſt the Spaniſh co- 
lonies diſtinguiſhed the preſent year: but an attemgt 
was made in the ſpring for the conqueſt of the French 
iſland of Guadaloupe, Colonel Codrington (who had 


ſucceeded his father as governor of the Leeward Iſlands, 


and had lately reduced the French diviſion of the iſle of 
St. Chriſtopher) was aſſociated with commodore Walker 
m this expedition. Theſe officers deſtroyed ſome of the 


13. Burnet, book vii—Boyer. | 
| plan- 
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plantations, burned Bafſe-Terre and other towns, and es 
drove the enemy from the forts to the mountains; and 

they would probably have obtained complete poſſeſſion 

of Guadaloupe, had not the ravages of diſeaſe, the diſa- 
greement of the commanders, and the arrival of a * 

re - inforcement, rendered a retreat expedient . 

During theſe naval and military — the of: 
fairs of Scotland attracted a- great attention from the 
Engliſh court. The parliaments of both kingdoms 
having empowered the queen to appoint commiſſioners 
for adjuſting the terms of an union, the had nominated 
twenty-three deputies for England, and twenty for Scot- 
land *5 They had met at White-hall, and had com- 
menced the diſcuſſion of various points ; but they had 
made little progreſs when a new parliament, which the 
loud clamors uf the Scots had induced Anne to convoke, May 6. 
aſſembled at Edinburgh. The influence of the Tories 
and epiſcopalians had procured the diſmiſhon of ſome of 
their adverſaries from the adminiſtration ; and, to quiet 
the apprehenſions of the Jacobites, a proclamation of ge- 


14. Hiſtory of the Britiſh Empire in America, vol. ii. Boyer's Hill. 
5. 51,2. 6 

15. The former were, the primate Teniſon, the lord-keeper Wright, 
the lord-preſident Pembroke, the lord-privy-ſcal Normanby, the lord- 
ſteward Devonſhire, Somerſet the maſter of the horſe, the lord-cham« 
berlain Jerſey, the ſecretary Nottingham, the captain-general Marlbo- 
rough, the earls of Burlington, Rocheſter, and Scarborough, the new 
lord Gower, the biſhop of London, ſecretary Hedges, the chief juſtices 
Holt and Trevor, the ſpeaker Harley, fir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, 
Charles Godolphin, Samuel Clarke, and the civilians Cooke and Waller. 
The commiſſioners, on the part of Scotland, were, the dukes of Queen. 
{bury and Argyle, the marquiſes of Annandale and Lothian, the earls of 
Seafield, Hyndford, and Leven, the viſcounts Tarbat and Stair, the 
barons Boyle and Galloway, fir James Stuart, fir George Maxwell, fir 
James Smollet, fir Archibald Douglas, fir David Dalrymple, the provoſts 
of Edinburgh, Glaſgow, Dundee, and Aberdeen. 
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neral indemnity had been iſſued. The duke of Queenſ- 


. bury being again appointed the queen's repreſentative; 
the aſſembly was opened with an intimation of her re- 


ſolution of maintaining the eſtabliſhed religion and 


the hberties of the realm. A new bill being introduced 


for the recognition of her right of ſovereignty, a 
clauſe was offered, for making it treaſon. either to im- 
pugn her right, or her exerciſe of the government from 


che commencement of her reign: This clauſe, being | 


calculated to ſcreen the miniſters from all inquiry into 
the irregularities of the laſt year, met with ſtrong oppo- 
ſition; but it obtain the ſanction of the majority, 
though not without an expreſs declaration that it did not 
bar an impeachment of the late conduct of the ſervants 
of the crown: The next propoſition related to a ſup- 


ply for the maintenance of the army; but the houſe, 


after warm debates, reſolved to poſtpone that buſineſs, and 
proceed to the diſcuſſion of various conſtitutional points. 
The marquis of Athol now. preſented a bill for. the ſe- 


_ curity of the kingdom, in the event of the queen's de- 


ceaſe : the duke of Argyle brought forward another, 


for the ratification of the Revolution, and of ali the acts 


conſequent upon it : Andrew Fletcher, of Saltoun, pro- 


| poſed a third, for limiting the authority of thoſe to 


whom the ſucceſhon ſhould be decreed ; and the carl of 


Marchmont offered another, for the continuance of the 


preſbyterian ſyſtem. The laſt of theſe bills the court 
deemed neceffary for the gratification of the people in 
genefal ; though it is ſuppoſed, froni the number of 
epiſcopalians in the houſe, and the indifference of many 
of thoſe who voted for the bill, that an act might have 


| been obtained for the ſubverſion of the kirk. The bill 


for ratifying the Revolution did not paſs without ſtrong; 
objections to the ſeverity of one of its clauſes, by which 
it was declared high treaſon to aim at the alteration of 


AN. 1 © 


any article in che claim of right, by action, writing, or 4. P. 


deliberate ſpeaking 10. 


The moſt vehement debates of the ſeſſion were oc 
caſioned by the bill for the ſecurity of the realm. The 


northern patriots forcibly urged the expediency of ſeiſ- 
ing this opportunity of reſcuing their country from a 
ſtate of dependence, either by the nomination of a differ- 
ent ſo overcign from the eventual ſucceſſor to the crown 
of England, or by the enactment of ſuch proviſions 
as might diſengage the Scots from the galling yoke of 
their neighbours. The long diſcuſſions to which the 
bill gave riſe, were terminated by the agreement, of the 
majority to the following clauſes. It was declared, that 
a national convention, of which no papiſts ſhould be 
members, ſhould meet ſoon after the queen's deceaſe ; 

that the ſucceſſor ſhould be named by that aſſembly ; 
that the perſon who ſhould be appointed ſhould not be 
the ſame with the ſucceſſor to the Engliſh crown, un- 
leſs ſuch conditions and limitations ſhould be enacted 
(in this or ſome other ſeſſion) as might ſecure the honor 
and independency of the crown of Scotland, the freedom, 
frequency, and power of parliaments, and the religion, 
liberty, and trade of the nation, from Engliſh or foreign 
influence; that the ſame individual ſhould not be ſo- 
vereign of both realms, unleſs an unreſtrained commu- 
nication of trade, and a complete freedom of navigation, 


ſhould be granted by the Engliſh to the Scots; and that 


it ſhould be high treaſon to acknowledge any perſon as 
king or queen of Scotland, who ſhould not accede to the 
claim of right, and to the ſtipulations intended to © an- 
nexed to it. 

While the houſe waited for the queen s aſſent to this 


16, Boyer's Hiſt. p 59, &c.— Lockhart's Memoirs, —Burnet. 
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ceſſor were diſcuſſed ; and the. earl of Marchmont pre- 
ſented the draught of an act, aſſigning the ſucceſſion to 
the houſe of Hanover ; a propoſal which was rejected 
with indignation, from the eagerneſs of many of the 
members for the futtire ſeparation of the two crowns, 
the defire of others to leave that point undecided, and the 


zeal of the Jacobites (of whom no ſmall number had 


obtained ſeats in this parliament) for the excluſion of 
all claimants except the ſon of James. Adverting to 


the treaty of union, the houſe voted the extinction of 


the commiſſion which had been granted for that pur- 
poſe ; and ſome commercial bufineſs was in agitation, 


when the high commiſſioner intimated, that he was ful- 


ly empowered by the queen to confirm all the bills 
adopted by the aſſembly, except that which related to 
the ſecurity of the kingdom, and which, from its great 
importance, demanded her moſt attentive conſideration. 
This declaration excited much diſcontent: and it was 
moved that an addreſs thould be prefented to her majeſ- 
ty, ſoliciting her aſſent to that bill; but the motion was 
over-ruled. The diſcuſſion of limitations being renew- 
ed, Fletcher ſupported his bill; but, when it was oppoſ- 
ed, as being too ſtrongly impoegnated with a republican 
ſpirit, he withdrew it. The courtiers being now im- 
portunate for a ſubfidy, a debate aroſe, whether that 
point ſhould be preferred to overtures for liberty ; and 
the houſe reſounded with clamor and altercation. The 


miniſters inſiſting on the neceſſity of a ſupply, and de- 


clining to put the queſtion reſpecting the priority of 
the propolals for liberty, their adverſaries called for 2 
vot2 with gfeat warinth ; and the earl of Roxburgh 
declared, that the refafal of ſo natural and undeniable a 
privileze of parliame it would juſtiſy him and his friends 
in demanding it with thcir ſwords in their hands. 


SAN 2 


this inflamed ſtate of the houſe, the high commiſſioner 2 = 
thought proper to cloſe the ſeſſion, even without a ſup-.. bse 16. 


ply ; ſtill refuſing aſſent to the bill of ſecurity, but 
granting it to one which debarred ſuch as ſhould be ſo- 
vereigns both of England and Scotland, in failure of 
offspring from the queen, from making war or peace, as 
far as the latter kingdom: ſhould be intereſted, without 
the concurrence of the parliament *7. 


The legiſlature of Ireland aſſembled ſoon after the Sept. 21. 


diſmiſſion of that of Scotland. The commons, in an 

addreſs to the queen, vindicated themſelves from the ſu- 

ſpicion of claiming an independence of the crown of 
England, and repreſented the welfare of their country as 

intimately connected with their lawful ſubmiſſion to that 

crown, and with the mutual harmony of the two na- 

tions. Having inquired into the management of the 

forfeitures, they found ſtrong. grounds of complaint. 

In a remonſtrance which they voted, they cenſured the 

arbitrary and oppreſſive conduct of the truſtees, whoſe 

proceedings had ſhaken the conſtitution of Ireland, and 

unneceſſarily ſubjected the inhabitants to enormous 

charges. They alſo lamented the diſcouragement and 

decline of their trade and manufactures; condemned the 

rapacity and corruption of many civil officers; and re- 

commended a frequency of parliamentary meetings, as 

the beſt remedy for the abuſes which prevailed, and the 
misfortunes under which the people labored. When a 

ſupply had been granted, and ſome penſions ſtruck off, 
the duke of Ormond commanded an adjournment of the 
two houſes ** 


The mt of that day on which the Hibernian par- Nov. 26. 


liament adjourned, was rendered memorable by the com- 
mencement of a furious ſtorm, which continued to rage 


17. Boyer.—Lockhart. 18. Boyer, —Burnet, 
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mage which the Engliſh metropolis ſuſtained from this 
tremendous viſitation, amounted to a million ſterling -; 
and Briſtol and other towns ſuffered conſiderable miſ- 
chief. But it was obſerved, that the force of the tem- 
peſt did not extend beyond the Trent to the northward, 
or the Loire (in France) to the ſouthward. - Few lives 
were loſt - by land ; but, among the number of deaths, 


the public particularly deplored the fate of biſhop Kid- 


der, who was killed with his lady, in his palace at Wells, 
by the fall of a ſtack of chimneys. On the ſouthern 
and eaſtern coaſts of England, the effects of. the ſtorm 
were ſeverely felt. Rear-admiral Beaumont was loſt in 
the Mary, on the Godwin ſands, with above 250 of his 
men: above 200 were loſt in the Northumberland; and 


near 400 in the Reſtoration. Beſides theſe, and five 


other ſhips of the line that were wrecked, ſeveral frigates 
and ſmaller veſſels were loſt. The whole number of 
ſeamen who were drowned exceeded 1500 ; and, accord- 
ing to ſome accounts, it extended to 2000. Of the queen's 


ſhips in the Maes, one man of war and ſome tranſports 
were ſhattered to pieces. Of veſſels belonging to mer- 


chants, few were loſt *? 
. 19. Boyer's Annals, —Burnet. | 
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CHAP. III. 


A conſpiracy is imputed to the diſaffefted party in Scotland. 

Tie inveſtigation of it produces a violent altercation 
betwoen the Engliſh houſes of parliament. —The duke 
of Marlborough defeats the French and Bavarians at 
Fchellemberg and he and prince Eugene obtain a 
memorable victory at Blenheim, —Gtibraltar is taken 
from the Spaniards by fir George Rooke and the prince 
of Heſſe. —Rocke engages the French off Malaga. 


IN the treaty which the queen and her allies had con- 
cluded with the court of Liſbon, it had been ſtipulated, 
| that the Portugueſe ſhould not commence hoſtilities be- 
fore the arriyal of the forces of the other contracting 
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powers, and the appearance of the archduke Charles in 


their country. The emperor, to remove the objections 
of the Spaniards, who were unwilling to ſubmit either to the 
ſovereign, or the heir, of the empire and the Auſtrian poſ- 
ſeſſions, conſented to renounce his perſonal pretenſions to 
their monarchy, in favor of his ſon the archduke ; and the 
king of the Romans made a ſimilar renunciation . The 
young prince immediately aſſumed the ſtyle of Charles III. 
king of Spain, and prepared for his journey to Holland, 
that he might embark for Portugal under the eſcart of 
the Engliſh and Dutch fleets, In his way through 
Germany, he was viſited at Duſſeldorff by the duke of 
Marlborough, wha, in the queen's name, congratulated 
him on his new title. He received the duke with all 


4 Lamberty, tome ii. p. 318. 
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the reſpect due to his ie and preſented him with a 


75 valuable ſword. Having reached the Hague, he con- 


tinued there for ſome weeks, waiting the completion of 
the naval preparations. 

While the nominal king of Spain remained in 
Holland, the duke, having eonferred with the ſtates 
on the buſineſs of the. next campaign, returned to 
England, where he was gratified with the applauſe 


of his. miſtreſs, and the. acclamations of his cpuntry- 


Nov. 9 9. 


men. Soon after his arrival, the parliament re-aſ. 
ſembled ; and the queen, addrefling the two houſes, 


took notice of the fair proſpect of bringing the war to 
a „ glorious and ſpeedy concluſion,” from the addition 


of the efforts of the king of Portugal and the duke of 


Savoy to the former ſtrength of the confederacy; deſired 
that particular regard might be paid, in the ſettlement of 


the ſupplies, to the great expences which would be oc- 


caſioned by her engagements with thoſe princes; and 


intimated, that ſhe had contributed out of her own reve- 


nue towards ſome public ſervices, and, among other ob- 
jets, to the ſupport of the circle of Swabia. The ad- 
drefſes by which this ſpeech was anſwered p_—_ the 
uſual ſpirit of loyalty, 

The ſupplies for the war were voted with n 


| Beſides 50,000 men (including foreign ſubſidiaries) who 


were to ſerve in the Netherlands and in Germany, 
8000 were ordered to be raiſed for co-operation with 
the Portugueſe. © For the maintenance of theſe forces, 


as well as of the internal military ęſtabliſhment, the 


commons granted 1,801,006“. For the naval ſervice, 
40, 00 men were continued; and the houſe aſſigned 
2,080, oool. for that department. The queen was de- 
fired, in an addreſs, to give directions for repairing the 
loſs which her navy had ſuſtained from the late tempeſt ; 


and the commons aſſured her, that due proviſion ſhould 


be made for this expence in the ſucceeding ſeſſion. 


During 
„ 


A N;; N E 


Windſor. Anne treated her youthful gueſt with great 


or, addreſa, and accompliſhments, made a favorable im- 
preſſion on the minds of her nobles. and miniſters, Aft- 


er a ſhort yifit, he re-embarked,. and failed for Liſbon 


with the. combined fleets, commanded: by fir George 


| Rooke.,, A ſtorm having diſperſed the ſhips, and oblig- 
ed the admiral to return to Spithead, a delay of ſome 


weeks occurred, before the voyage could be reſumed. 


politeneſs and complacency ;. and his courteous demean- 
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During the parliamentary deliberations, the archduke AD, 
arrived in England, and was entertained by the queen at 2 


The wind becoming favorable, Rooke again ſet ſail, f 


and ſafely arrived in the Tagus. The archduke imme- 


diately repaired to the Portugueſe” court; and the Eng- 
iſh. and Dutch forces were cantoned in different di- 

In the houſe of commons, the Tories brought for- 
ward a new bill. for the prevention of occaſional con- 
formity. The ftrength of their party having carried it 
through every ſtage, it was again ſent to the lords for 
their aſſent ; but they rejected it, on the queſtion for 
the ſecond reading, by a majority of twelve votes 5. 
Though the queen was a friend to the principle of the 
bill, ſhe was not inclined to exert herſelf in ſupport of 


it, when ſhe found that the. Jacobites- conſidered it as 


favorable to their views. | | | 

The rejection of this bill was promoted by a diſcove- 
ry of the. ſeditious intrigues of the pretender's partiſans 
in North- Britain. After an examination of fir John 
Maclean, an adherent of the excluded family, the queen 


intimated to the two houſes, that.ſhe had. received un- Pee. ty 


queſtionable-informatioa of the ill deſigns and practices of 


2 B yer's Hiſt, of Queen Anne. 
3- A proteſt was ſigned, on this occaſion, by 24 peers, among whom 


were the prime miniſter and the general, 


U4 « her 
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her enemies, which, ſhe faid; might have proved extreme- 
ly dangerous, had they not been opportunely diſcovered. 

Each houſe voted an addreſs of thanks for this commu- 
nication, and engaged to ſupport her majeſty againſt all 
her adverſaries. The peers, with officious zeal, took 
the affair into their own hands, and appointed a com- 
mittee to examine the perſons who had been apprehended. . 
The commons, in an appeal to the throne, complained 
of this procedure as a groſs infringement of the laws, and 
a molt extraordinary invaſion of the prerogative. The 
lords aſſerted the propriety and legality of their conduR, 

and reprobated the addreſs as highly injurions to their 
honor, unconſtitutional, and unprecedented ; affirming 


that expreſſions ſo harſh and indecent had never been 
applied to their houſe, even by that affembly which had 


aboliſhed the peerage and the monarchy. , The com- 
mons replied with ſpirit ; and the peers rejorned *. 
The conſpiracy which was now diſcovered was far 


from being regularly matured or adjuſted. -Simon 


Fraſer, a proflig ate Scot, having applied to the French 
court in the name of his ma}-content countrymen, and 
ſolicited ſuccours for enabling them to riſe in arms 


| againſt the government, had been diſmifled with aſſuran- 


ces of aid, and defired to procure complete intelligence of 
the number and the preparations of the Scottiſh Jacobites. 
After his return to his native country, he had diſcloſed | 
the reſult of his intrigues to the duke of Queenſbury, 
who had encouraged him to' take every opportunity of 
making freſh diſcoveries.” Having viſited many of the 


' difaffeted Scots, he again repaired to France to proſe- 


cute his treacherous agency between them and the court 
of St. Germain ; and, in his abſence, Maclean, and 


other Jacobites ho had been ſeiſed, made ſome confeſ- 


4. Chandler's Debates, vol. iij—Byrngt, bock vii. 
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ſion of the machinations of their party. Ferguſon, who py 
had been concerned in various and oppoſite plots, and 1 
who was now an abettor of the intereſt of the exiled 
prince, denied that there was any conſpiracy againſt the 
queen ; affirmed that the adherents of that prince had no 
Intention of taking any ſteps to prevent her from reign- 
ing in peace till her death; and inſinuated that the duke 
of Queenfbury had fabricated the ſuppoſed plot from 
views of policy and revenge. The duke (late marquis) 
of Athol, being mentioned as privy to the ſchemes of 
the mal-contents, ſupported Ferguſon's charge againſt 
Queenſbury ; and, indeed, the latter nobleman, though 
he may not haye been the original inſtigator of Fraſer, 
appears to have countenanced his ſubſequent trea- 
chery #. 1 
When the peers had fully inquired into the contri- lar 22. 
yances of the queen's enemies, they voted, that a danger- 
ous conſpiracy had been carried on for raiſing a rebel- 
lion in Scotland, and invading that kingdom with a 
French force; that noching had given ſo much encou- - 
ragement to this plot, as the non-appointment of the 
princeſs Sophia to the eventual poſſeſſion of the crown 
of that realm; that it was therefore expedient to pro- 
vide for this ſettlement ; and that, when proviſion 
ſhould have been made for it, they would ſtrenuouſſy 
promote a perfect union between the Britiſh kingdoms. 
The commons were ſo little inclined to concur with the 
lords in their opinion of the importance of the. plot, that 
they wiſhed it to fink into oblivion. When the Whigs 
complained of the earl of Nottingham for the diſcharge 
of a mal-content, and for his negligent examination of 
the priſoners, the Tory majority vindicated the ſecretary 
þy a vote of commendation ; and they were fo pleaſed with 


J. Boyer —Burnet—Lockhare | 
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— his manner of conducting the inquiry, that, beſides their 
'*% two firſt addreſſes againſt the interference of the peers, 


- they preſented another, in which, they deſired the queen 


to re- commit the inveſtigation to her miniſters. Even 


in the upper houſe, the Whigs failed in their endeavours. 


to fix a cenſure on the carl . | 
Thowhe div eee ed fir Jobs Mhdeen qroqured 


him, at the deſire of the lords, a pardon and a penſion, 


verity againſt any of the perſons who had been taken 
into cuſtody. Two of theſe, indeed (Boucher and 
Lindſay), were tried and condemned to death, on the 
general charge of correſponding with the queen's ene- 
mies ; but both were reprieved. The former died in 
confinement; 062205 (6 eee ee en 
priſonment, was ſent into exile. 

An appeal reſptting the vote of apatiumentary ce 
Matthew Aſhby, on the refuſal — vote which he bad 
tendered at Ayleſbury, had proſecuted the corporation of 
that town, and obtained a favorable verdict at the aſſiſes: 
but, on a review of the caſe in the Queen's-Bench, 


three of the judges annulled the deciſion. He then 


brought the affair, by writ of error, before the lords, 
who gave judgment in his favor. The commons, 
affirming that they had the ſole right of determining the 
legality of an election and the qualification of an elec- 
tor, pronounced Aſhby guilty of a breach of privilege 
for having applied to thoſe courts which had no juriſ- 
diction in his caſe. The peers condemned theſe votes 
as arbitrary and unjuſtifiable, deſtructive of the freedom 
of elections, and derogatory to the legal r of 
the realm . 


Boycr,—Chandler's Debates, 7. Chandler, —Burner. 
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Maritime afl being taken into conſideration by the 4 = 


lords, an addreſs was preſented to the queen, deſiring ** 
her to expedite the equipment of ſhips for the home ſer- 
vice. They afterwards paſſed ſeveral votes of cenſure 
upon vice-admiral Graydon, for having diſhonored the 
nation by ſuffering du Caffe to eſcape without an en- 
gagement, for his illegal and oppreſſive conduct at Ja- 
maica, and for his general miſbehaviour in his expedi- 
tion; and, ſor his negligence and delinquency, they re- 


queſted her majeſty no longer to employ him. Having 


examined the report of the commiſſioners of accounts, 
as far as it concerned the earl of Orford in his late ca- 
pacity of treaſurer of the navy, they adopted a reſolu- 
tion tending to the juſtification of that nobleman. 

The acts of this ſeſſion were few. The moſt im- 
portant, beſides thoſe of ſupply, were, one for raiſing 
recruits for the land- forces and marines, by empower- 
ing juſtices to take up vagabonds for that purpoſe, and 
another for. enabling the queen to. grant in perpetuity 
the firſt-fruits and tenths of ſpiritual preferments, to- 
wards the augmentation of the incomes of poor eccleſi- 
aſtics. The generoſity of Anne, in alienating a part of 
her revenue for the benefit of a numerous and neglected 
claſs of her ſubjects, obtained the applauſes both of the 
clergy and laity. To furniſh ſuch as were inclined to 
contribute to the propoſed fand, with an opportunity of 
executing their liberal intentions, the act ordained, that 
the ſtatute of mortmain ſhould not operate as a bar to 
grants of this nature. 


On the prorogation of the parliament, the queen ex- April z. 


preſſed her regret for the want of harmony between the 
houſes, and earneſtly deſired that they would cultivate 
moderation and unity, as nothing would ſo effectually 
promote © ſucceſs abroad and ſafety at home.” A 
change ſoon after took place among her miniſters. 
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The Whigs, being more inclined than their adverſaries 
to the war in which ſhe was engaged, began to gain 
ground at court; a circumſtance which ſo diſguſted the 
earl of Nottingham, that, when he had in vain ſolicited 
the diſmiſſion of the dukes of Devonſhire and Somerſet 
from the cabinet; he relinquiſhed his poſt- of ſecretary. 

Harley, who, though he had at firſt been unfriendly to 
the war, had inſinuated himſelf into the confidence of 
the duke of Marlborough and lord Godolphin, and was 
conſidered by them as well qualified to manage the 
houſe of commons, obtained the vacant office by their 


recommendation, The earl of Jerſey, a partiſan of the / 


court of St. Germain, was diſmiſſed from the employ- 
ment of chamberlain, and ſir Edward Seymour from 
that of comptroller ; and their places ere heſtowed on 
the earl of Kent and Thomas Manſel. Henry St.-John, 
a man of great talents and accompliſhments, was- ap- 
pointed ſecretary at war, on the remoyal of William 
Blathwayte, who was not ſufficiently compliant with 
the wiſhes of the general. The new members of the 
adminiſtration, though they were rather Tories than 
Whigs, were deemed more likely to enter fully. into the 
duke's views than thoſe whom they ſucceeded. 

Before the cloſe of the Engliſh ſeſſion, the Hibernian 
parliament was prorogued by the lord- lieutenant. The 
moſt remarkable bill to which he gave the queen's aſ- 
ſent was one for the reſtraint of popery, containing, be- 
ſides other proviſions, a clauſe for the equal diviſion of 
the eſtates of catholics among their children, that the in- 
fluence of the great families might be gradually weakened. 
The proteſtant diſſenters were alſo affected by this act, 
as it impoſed the ſacramental teſt on candidates for ot- 
faces *. 


* parliament of Scotland re-aſſembled in the ſum- 
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mer, being opened by the marquis of Tweedale. Limi- — 2 


tations of the power of che ſucceſſor, and proviſions for 
the general benefit of the realm, were again brought 
forward by the opponents of the court, who reſolved that 
no ſupply ſhould be granted for the ſupport of the army, 


unleſs the queen would agree to the bill of ſecurity. 


Being informed of this determination, Anne authoriſed 
the marquis to give her aſſent to a bill which was ſo 
eagerly deſired ; and ſhe was then gratified with a ſub- 
ſidy. Mention being made of the late conſpiracy, it 
was voted, on the motion of Fletcher of Saltoun, that 


che Engliſh houſe of peers, by their examination of the. 


plot, and their recommendation of the princeſs Sophia 
as the ſucceſſor to the Scottiſh throne, had improperly 
interfered with the concerns of the Scots, and had en- 
croached on the . honox, . and —_—— 
% cy, of that nation ?. 

With regard to the campaign of this year, the danger 
to which the German empire was expoſed, from the co- 
operation of the French and Bavarians, ſuggeited to the 
duke of Marlborough an alteration of meaſures ; and it 
was concerted between him and the ſtates-general, that, 
inſtead of making their chief efforts in the Netherlands, 


the combined armies ſhould march to the Danube, and op- 


poſe the enemy with the utmoſt vigor in that quarter. Leav- 


ing general Overkerck with a conſiderable force in the 


neighbourhood of the Maes, the duke marched with the 
grandarmy of the confederates, for the execution of his ju- 


dicious fcheme. The French court, concluding, from his 


firſt motions, that he intended to act on the Moſelle, com- 
manded the mareſchal de Villeroi to advance towards 


that river, and check his operations. It was afterwards 
ſuppaſed, that he would attack lis adverſaries on the 
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A. D. Upper Rhine; and the Ewath gina 60 obſtruct his 


progreſs in that ſcene of action. The duke, however, 
being joined by the Imperialiſts under prince Lewis of 
Baden, haſtened to the banks of the Danube, and ſoon 
found an opportunity of acquiring laurels. 

The Bavarian elector, rn lend de emperor, 
had formed an intention of invading the hereditary do- 
minions of that prince; and the French king engaged 
to ſend a-reinforcement, for that purpoſe, to the mare- 
ſchal de Marſin, who had remained with his army, dur- 
ing the winter, in the vicinity of the Danube. The 
paſſes of the Black Foreſt being negligently guarded by 
the Imperialiſts, the French ſuccours formed the deſired 
junction. While the elector, thus ſtrengthened, occu- 
pied an advantageous poſt between Dillingen and Law- 
ingen, the duke of Marlborough and the prince of Baden 
approached Donawert. Suſpecting their deſign of at- 
tacking that town, Maximilian detached ſome of his 
beſt infantry to. the neighbouring mountain of Schel- 
lemberg, where count d'Arco was ſtrongly poſted. 
The duke reſolved to aſſault the count's entrenchments 
without delay. Advancing with a part of his army, he 


June 21. commenced a yigorous attack, which was reſiſted with 


equal warmth by the enemy. The Englith and Dutch, 

who fought for ſome time before they were ſuſtained 
by the Imperialiſts, were twice repulſed; but they were 
quickly enabled to reit w the charge. The conflict, though 
ſhort, was pregnant with carnage. The allies having 
forced the camp, a precipitate flight of the foe enſued. 
D' Arco and other general officers plunged into the 
Danube, and ſwam to the ſouthern ſide, leaving their can- 
nong ammunition, and baggage, to the fortunate aſſail- 
ants. Of the vanquiſhed, near 5000 were flain ; and 
it is ſuppoſed that 3000 periſhed on the ſide of the vic- 
tors, though ſome of the official accounts ſtate the num- 
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ber of the lain, on the part of the latter, as ſcarcely — — 


exceeding 1000, among whom were above 400 Britiſh i 


ſubjects. Lieutenant-general Goor, the princes of 
Homburg and Beveren, and other officers of diſtinction 
in the confederate army, loſt their lives in the action . 

The emperor was ſo pleaſed with the ſucceſs of the 
duke and the prince, that he complimented the courage 
and capacity of the former in a letter of warm ac- 
knowledgments. Count Wratiſlaw, who delivered this 
epiſtle, communicated alſo an offer of the dignity ot a 
prince of the empire to the duke, who declined the ac- 
ceptance of it till he ſhould have conſulted the queen on 
the ſubject. Before this honor was accepted, Marlbo- 


rough more amply merited ſuch a diſtinction by one of 


the moſt complete victories that ever were obtained. 
I' be eleQtor, apprehenſive of the interception of his 
retreat, now quitted his ſtrong camp, and, having croſſed 
the Danube, ſent orders to his garriſon at Donawert to 
deſtroy the magazines, and burn the town ; but the in- 
tended miſchief was prevented by the approach of the 
allies, who took poſſeſſion of the place, while the ene- 
my fled from it with the utmoſt ſpeed. The conquer- 
ors marched in purſuit of Maximilian, who had en- 
trenched himſelf under the protection of the cannon of 
Augſburg. In their way they reduced ſome ſmall Ba- 
varian towns, where they ereCted magazines for their 
regular ſupply. The elector, in expeCtation of a 
French reinforcement, amuſed his opponents by affect- 
ing an inclination to embrace their cauſe ; and he had 
even ſignified his intention of concluding an agreement, 
when he received intelligence of the advance of the 
mareſchal de Tallard. On the detection of his inſince- 
rity, the duke and the prince ſent out ſeveral bodies of 
cavalry to ravage his dominions. This unmanly mode 
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= of hoſtility was executed with rigor. The defenceleſs 
provincials were plundered and miai-treated; a great 


number of villages were reduced to aſhes ; * the pro- 
duce of the land was either carried off or deſtroyed. 


The ſufferings of the Bavarians not having ſuch influ- 


ence over the elector as to induce him to acquieſce in the 
propoſitions of the invaders, and his preſent ſituation be- 
ing too ſtrong to render an attack expedient, the two 
generals reſolved on the ſiege of Ingolſtadt, of which 
the prince undertook the immediate eonduct, while the 
duke covered the beſieging army **, _ 

A numerous hoſt, under Villeroi and Tallard, bad in 
vain ſought an opportunity of engaging prince Eugene, 
who commanded the Imperialiſts on the Rhine. The 


two mareſchals at length ſeparated; and Tallard haſten- 
ed through the Black Foreſt with a conſiderable force, to 


prevent the elector from being overpowered by his ene- 
mies. The prince decamped ſoon after, ' that he might 
obſerve the motions of the French general, When 
the latter had joined Maximilian, it was reſolved between 
them, that an attack ſhould be made upon Eugene, who 


had ſtationed himſelf near Hochſtadt. Suſpecting their 
intention, he changed his poſt for a more adyantageous 
place of encampment. In a viſit which he made to the 


duke of Marlborough, it was agreed, that there ſhould 
be a ſpeedy conjunction of theif armies, to enable them 


to withſtand the combined ſtrength of the French and, 
Bavarians. That point was ſoon accompliſhed ; and 
on the approach of the foe, preparations were made for 


battle. 
As the confederates, notwithſtanding all their precau- 


tions, would have found it extremely diſficult to ſubſiſt 
during the fummer in a hoſtile country, it was the in- 


11. Boyer, p. 145 —147.—Lambesty. 
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tereſt of the elector and his aſſociates to avoid an en- A. D. 


gagement. But they were ſo confident of ſucceſs, that 
they were as eager as their opponents for a general con- 
flict, though the exerciſe of patience and prudence ſeem- 
ed more likely to ſecure them againſt ill ſucceſs than a 
raſh conteſt with a powerful enemy. 

The forces under Marlborough and Eugene amount- 
ed to about 52,000 men, who were furniſhed with above 
5o pieces of cannon. The number of the French and 
Bavarians bordered on 60,000 ; and their artillery con- 
ſiſted of 90 pieces. They were encamped near the 
Danube, which flanked their right wing : the village of 
Blenheim fronted that divifion ; and their left extended to 
Lutzingen. A rivulet flowed before them, the paſſage 
of which they did not attempt to obſtruct. They inju- 
diciouſly ſtationed a conſiderable part of their belt infan- 
try in Blenheim, Lutzingen, and Ober-klaw, ſo as to ren- 
der themſelves too weak where they ought to have been 
particularly ſtrong. In the opinion of a military critic, 
they diſplayed other initances of miſconduR; which it is 
unneceſſary for a general hiſtorian to ſtate, after the 
mention of the principal errors *. 

Having ſurveyed the diſpoſitions of the foe, the duke 
and prince Eugene gave directions for the aſſault. The 
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rivulet was paſſed by pontons. Two brigades of foot, Aug. 2. 


conducted by lord Cutts, led the way on this occaſion, 
and poſted themſelves near Blenheim. Other bodies of 
the left wing followed ; and that village was fiercely at- 
- tacked, under the immediate direction of major-general 
Wilkins. The aſſailants were ſo warmly received, that 
five Engliſh battalions were repulſed with conſiderable 
loſs, and would have been completely overpowered and 
deſtroyed by their purſuers, had not the vigorous exer- 
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A. D tioas of a Feſſian brigade checked the progreſs of the 


1704 


French, who were compelled to retreat in their turn. 
Some Engliſh ſquadrons purſued ; but, being attacked 
by a freſh detachment, they were thrown into confuſion, 


from which they were enabled to recover. by the aid of 


the Heſſians. Other attempts were made by different 
corps, without ſucceſs, to gain poſſeſſion of Blenheim. 
In the mean time, the other ſquadrons of the left wing 


paſſed the rivulet, and charged the front of Tallard's di- 
viſion. Being flanked by the occupants of Blenheim, 


they were ſo ſeverely haraſſed, that a part of the firſt 


line re- croſſed the ſtream. Three regiments of dragoons 
(of Hanover and Zell) haſtening to the relief of the diſc r- 


dered cavalry, broke the oppoſite lines of the enemy, and 


gave the fugitives an opportunity of rallying and renew- 


ing the action. The conflict was extremely obſtinate 
between the horſe. The French, though frequently re- 
pelled, returned to the charge with renovated ſpirit. Their 
adverſaries, however, gained ground upon them; and 
the confidence of Tallard began to decline. To ſuſ- 
tain his cavalry, he ordered ten battaflons to advance; 
and the allies, following his example, ſupported their 


ing reſumed, the French horſe were defeated, and the 
ten battalions were almoſt annihilated. "The mareſchal 
now reſolved to call the forces from Blenheim to his re- 
lief; and he defired M. de Marſin (who affiſted the elec- 
tor in the command of the left wing) to ſend him ſuch 
a reinforcement as might hold the enemy in check, dur- 


ing the evacuation of the village. Marſin, who was 


then employed 1n reſiſting an attack in which the duke 


of Marlborough was perſonally engaged, excuſed him- 


ſelf from a compliance with the with of Tallard, by al- 
leging his own danger. The Jatter, thus diſappointed 
of an aid which might have been of ſignal ſervice, 

brought 


F 
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horſe by a body of German foot. The engagement be- 
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brought back to the charge all the troops that he could — _ 


rally; but, being furiouſly aſſailed on the right flank, 
they were completely routed. The gens d'armes fled 
with the reſt; and, while many were driven into the 
Danube, a great number were ſlain. In this flight the 
defeated mareſchal was made priſoner by a Heſſian of- 
ficer *. 

The right wing of the confederate army was com- 
manded by prince Eugene, who, by his valor and ſkill, 
proved himſelf a worthy aſſociate of the Engliſh general. 
While his infantry marched by the ſkirts of a wood to 
| flank the ſuperior numbers of the foe, his cavalry ad- 
vanced to the charge, and broke the firſt line of the op- 
poſing horſe; but, by the ſecond line, they were ſo for- 
cibly reſiſted, that they retreated in great confuſion. 
The foot were alſo expoſed to a rude ſhock, by which 
they were ſo diſordered, that they fell back towards the 
wood, where, however, they recovered their ſpirits, and 
preſented a firm front to their antagoniſts. The horſe, 
being rallied by the prince, made another attack ; in 
which they were unſucceſsful. He again checked their 
riſing terrors ; and, during a conſiderable pauſe, he em- 
ployed himſelf in improving the diſpoſition of his whole 
wing. The cavalry, on their renewal of the fight, met 
with another repulſe ; but the infantry threw their op- 
ponents into diſorder. The prince now joined the lat- 
ter, and completed the rout of the hoſtile foot. The 
horſe, in a fourth aſſault, were more fortunate than they 
had before been ; for the French and Bavarians fled be- 
fore them in conſternation. 

Before the diſcomfiture of either wing of the enemy, 


che duke of Marlborough had detached a brigade to the 


attack of Ober-klaw, where the mareſchal de Martin 


* Boyer, p. 1 50, 151.— Lamberty, tome iii, p. 95. 
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had poſted himſelf with 2 ſtrong body of foot. The 
prince of Holſtein- Beck had no ſooner paſſed the rivulet 
with a part of this detachment, than he was defeated 
wath conſiderable loſs, wounded, and captured. His 
men, being ſuſtained by a freſh body, returned to the 
charge, but were again repulſed. The duke himfelt 
bringing up ſome forces to their aid, the French thought 
proper to retire. He then haſtened to the left; and, 


hen he found that victory had attended the efforts of 
' the troops of that diviſion, he prepared to return to 


Ober-Waw, that he might drive the mareſchal from that 
village, and aſſiſt Eugene in his operations againſt the 
clector: but he was ſoon informed not only of the re- 
treat of thoſe bodies which had occupied Ober-klaw and 


Lutzingen, but of the general flight of the enemy's left 


wing. The ſurrender of ſeventeen regiments of foot, 
and four of dragoons, which had detended Blenheim, 
rendered the ſucceſs of the allies complete. Thoſe 
troops, finding themlelves deſerted by their countrymen, 


tamely acquieſced in the demands of the conquerors, and 


became priſoners of war 

This great victory was "accompanied with an extra- 
ordinary effuſion of blood. Of the vanquiſhed, about 
10, ooo Joſt their lives, including thoſe who were drown- 
ed in the Danube in attempting to eſcape ; and, of the 
confederates, near 5000 were ſlain . The number of 
the wounded, on the part of the. former, amounted to 
£200 ; and, on the fide of the fatter, it exceeded 7000. 
The liſt of priſoners extended beyond 14,000, compre- 


hending the flower of the French army **. The ſpoils 
gi of 


14. Boyer, p. 151, I152.—Lamberty, tome iii, —PFeuquicres, chap. | 
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15. Among theſe, were 51 Britiſh officers, and 625 common ſoldiers. 


Lemberdy. © 
16. Beſides nn the 1 captives were che marqu's de Mont- 
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fought with great fpirit; but, in point of conduct, the 


two generals of the allies far excelled their adverſaries: 
The officers who particularly ſignalĩſed themſelves, under 
Marlborough and Eugene, were, the hereditary prince 
of Heſſe-Caſſel, prince Maximilian (brother to the elec- 
tor of Hanover), the prince of Haolftein-Beck (who 
died of his wounds), the baron of Hompeſch, the earl 
of Orkney, lord Cutts, Bulau the Hanoverian, Rowe 
(who was mortally wounded), Ingoldſby, Lumley, — 
Wood 17. 

The good fortune of the enemies of France, on this 
diſtinguiſhed day, reſcued the empire, as well as the 
houſe of Auſtria, from imminent danger, and gave a 
memorable check to the power and preſumption of the 
ambitious Lewis. The joy of Leopold was extreme. 
He congratulated the duke on his ſplendid triumph; 
complimented him as the liberator nat only of Germany, 
but of Europe in general; and intimated to him that he 
had given directions for his being enrolled among the 

princes of the empire, in conſideration of his pre-eminent 
worth and ſignal ſervices. In England, the intelligence 
of the victory was received with great ſatisfaction; and 
the queen appointed a ſolemn thanks-giving for the glo- 
rious ſucceſs of her arms. 

The fugitives, after the victors WEE to purſue 
them, ſuffered conſiderably in their retreat, a great nem- 
ber of their ſtragglers being cut off by the peaſants. 
Their force alſo fuftained a great diminution from the 
eſfects of deſertion. While they were in this reduced 
ſtate, the confederates prepared to take advantage of 


peroux, general of the horſe, and the marquis de Hautefeuille, general 
of the d-agoons. Above 3oco of the priſonets, chiefly Germans, enliſted 
in the victorious army. 
17. Boyer, —Lamberty. = Limiers.—Cunningham. 
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their conſternation. Theſe, on the following day, took 
poſſeſſion of, the town and caſtle of Hochſtadt, as well 
as of Dillingen and Lawingen. When they had enjoyed 
a reſpite of ſome days, they marched to the weſtward ; 
and, leaving a part of their army to undertake the reduc- 
tion of Ulm, they directed their courſe towards the 
Rhine. The prince of Baden now deſiſted from the 


ſiege of Ingolſtadt, at the deſire of the duke, who repre- 


ſented to him, that, if the allies, inſtead of continuing 


near the Danube, ſhould exert their aggregate ſtrength 


for the expulſion of the French from Germany, the 
Bavarian garriſons would be reduced to the neceſſity of 
ſubmiſſion. When the three generals had reached Al- 
ſace, in which province the fugitives had already joined 
Villeroi, prince Lewis recommended the inveſtment of 
Landau, to which Eugene and the duke agreed. To 
obſtruct the execution of this ſcheme, Villeroj poſted 
his army near the Queich, and fortified the paſſes ; but, 
as ſoon as the confederates approached, he decamped 
with precipitation. While Landau was beſieged by the 
prince of Baden, his two aſſociates were encamped at 
Weiſſemburg, ready to oppoſe all attempts which the 
enemy might make for the relief of the garriſon, The 
ſtores and apparatus for the conduct of the ſiege receiv- 


ed a conſiderable increaſe from the ſupplies found at Ulm, 


which general Thungen (by whom that city had been 
quickly taken) brought to the camp **. 

The improved ſtate of the fortifications of Landau, 
the number of the detenders, and the ability of the go- 
vernor, contributed to the protraction of the ſiege. 
Weary of the length of it, the duke turned his attention 
frum the Rhine to the Moſelle ; and, leaving prince Eu- 
gene at Weiſſemburg, repaired to Treves, that he might 
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drive the French from that city. They haſtily quitted 1704. 


it on his approach, as they were not ſufficiently numer- 
ous to defend it. Having given directions for ſtrength- 
ening the place with new works, and for the attack of 
the caſtle of Traerbach (which wes reduced in the win- 
ter by the prince of Heſſe-Caſſel), the duke returned to 
the vicinity of Landau, where he found that the beſiegers, 
by flow advances, had gained the covered way, not with- 
out conſiderable loſs. He did not wait the ſurrender of 
the town, but commenced a journey of negot. ation to 
the Pruſſian court. The beſieged, being reduced to leſs 
than half of their original number, at length capitulated, 
and obtained honorable terms from the king of the Ro- 
mans, who, with little hazard of his perſon, had attend- 
ed the ſiege, that he might have the honor of being deem- 
ed, a ſecond time, the captor of ſo important a place“. 

The ill ſucceſs of the elector of Bavaria, and his in- 
ability of preſerving his dominions, induced him to con- 
ſent to a negotiation between his wife and the court of 


Vienna; anda treaty was at length concluded, by which 


all the fortified towns of the electorate were delivered up 
to the emperor, who permitted the electreſs to reſide at 
Munich, and enjoy the government and the revenues of 
that city. Maximilian, in the mean time, continued 
with the French army, in a ſtate of indigence and exile, 
miſerably diſappointed in his hopes of profiting by his 
Gallic connexion. 

The victory of Blenheim, beſides relieving the empe- 
ror from the dread of an invaſion of the Auſtrian terri- 
tories, gave him hopes of advantage in another re{peR, 
by the influence which it had over the minds of his ſub- 
jets in Hungary, who, exaſperated by a ſeries of tyran- 
nical government, had rifen in arms under the conduct 
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of prince Rakoczi. Diſcouraged by the triumph of 
their oppreſſor over the French and Bavarians, they 
were inclined to deſiſt from hoſtilities; and, under the 
mediation of England and Holland, a treaty was opened 
at Schemnitz ; but, the plenipotentiaries of Leopold not 


offering ſuch conceſſions as would ſatisfy the inſurgents, 


they renewed their appeal to the ſword, to the great mor- 
tification of the emperor's allies, who wiſhed him to 
have an opportunity of employing his whale ſtrength 
againſt France and her aſſociates . , 

In the Netherlands, the campaign was inconſiderable. 
When Villeroi had advanced towards the Rhine, Over- 
kerck marched againſt the French and Spaniſh forces 
that were poſted near the Maes. Unwilling to engage, 
they retired within their entrenchments. One detach- 
ment of the confederates entered the lines near Waſſeige, 
and another near Merdorp; but both retreated, in con- 
ſequence of orders from the general, who was apprehen- 
ſive of the danger of purſuing theſe attempts. The 
ſame caution induced him to recall a third body, which 
had reached the lines, and waited for ſome efficacious 
ſupport. The capture of fort Iſabella, near Sluys, the 
bombardment of Bruges and alſo ef Namur, ſerved to 
employ other detachments. The vanquiſhed elector, 
having retired into, the Low Countries, reſolved to at- 
tack Overkerck in his camp ; but Villeroi, who had re- 
ceived orders to check the raſh eagerneſs of that prince, 


prevented the execution of his ſcheme. 


The military incidents of the year, in Italy, were un- 
favorable to the allies. The duke de la Feuilläde, who 


had reduced the greater part of the duchy of Savoy in 


the preceding year, now invaded the marquiſate of Suſa 
and the duchy of Aoſta, and reduced the capital of-each. 


* 
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dome, recovered ſeveral towns from the Imperialiſts, 
who were too weak to make much reſiſtance. 
dome made preparations for engaging the duke of Savoy ; 
and, though this prince endeavoured to avoid a conflict, 
the enemy attacked and diſordered his rear, which, how- 
ever, at length repulſed the aſſailants. The ſtrong town 
of Vercelli being inveſted by the army of the two crowns, 
the garriſon defended it above five weeks, and then be- 
came priſoners of war. The defenders of Ivrea were 
obliged to ſubmit to the ſame terms. The ſiege of Ve- 
rua was the next enterpriſe of Vend6me. By the com- 
munication which the duke of Savoy long preſerved 
with this town, the garriſon obtained ſuch a frequency 
of relief, that the beſiegers did not gain poſſeſſion of the 
place till near ſix months had- elapſed from the com- 
mencement of their operations **. 

The great expeCtations which the confederates had 
formed of a ſucceſsful campaign on the fide of Portu- 
gal, were rendered abortive by want of harmony among 
the generals, and by the dilatory proceedings of the 
court of Liſbon. The latter had engaged to procure 
horſes for, the cavalry of England and Holland ; but, 
the French ambaſſador being ſuffered to make a large 
purchaſe of thoſe quadrupeds, ſcarcely a third part of 
the intended ſquadrons were mounted. Few accommo- 
dations were provided for the indiſpoſed ſoldiers, many 
of whom died in conſequence of this neglect. The pre- 
parations for taking the field were ſo long deferred by 
the Portugueſe, that their adverſaries derived conſider- 
able advantage from their inactivity. Jealouſy and diſ- 
cord not only prevailed between the duke of Schomberg, 
general of the Britiſh auxiliaries, and the baron de Fagel, 
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by whom the Dutch were commanded, but alſo between 
them and the Portugueſe officers. Before the campaign 
was opened, Charles, the titular king of Spain, alerted, 
in-a long manifeſto, his claim to that crown, and pro- 
miſed pardon to all the Spaniards who ſhould quickly 
ſubmit ro him ; and the king of Portugal ſupported the- 
pretenſions of that prince by a declaration, in which he 
juſtified his reſort to arms, for the purpoſe of giving the 
oppreſſed Spaniards an opportunity of ſhaking off the 
French yoke, and receiving their lawful ſovereign of the 
Auſtrian line. Philip, the occupant of the Spaniſh 
throne, vindicated his rights by an oppofite manifeſto, - 
and invaded Portugal with a ſtrong army, compoſed of 
his.own ſubjects and thoſe of France. His chief general 


was the duke of Berwick, who reduced ſeveral towns 


with facility, flew or captured the greater part of two 
Dutch battalions, and made many Engliſh priſoners. 
After much deliberation among the confederates, it was 
reſolved that the Portuguefe ſhould make an irruption 
into Spain, with a view of intimidating Philip into a re- 
treat for the defence of his realm. The marquis das 
Minas was the conductor of this expedition; but he 
only took two inconſiderable places, and put to flight 
a body of French and Spaniards. The heat of the 
ſummer ſoon after induced both parties to enter into 
quarters of refre{hment. . Schomberg being recalled at 
the defire of the king of Portugal, who repreſented him 

as too haughty and unaccommodating, the earl of Gal- 


way was appointed to {ſucceed him; and freſh troops 


were ordered upon the ſame ſervice, both from England 


and Holland. The earl, having reviewed the combined 


forces on his arrival, marched towards the Spaniſh fron- 
tier; but he found the duke of Perwick ſo well prepared 
tor his reception, that he thought proper to retire **. 
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For the failure of the Portugueſe campaign, the Eng- 


| liſh met with ſome compenſation in the capture of an 
important fortreſs in Andaluſia, When fir George 
Rooke had convoyed the archduke to Liſbon, he cruiſed 
near the ſtraits for the protection of the Britiſh trade, 
and took ſeveral Spaniſh ſhips of war. He then pro- 
ceeded to the coaſt of Catalonia ; and, on a report of the 
general diſaffection of the inhabitants of that province to 
the cauſe of Philip, ſummoned the governor of Barcelcna 
to ſubmit to Charles III. To encourage the Spaniards 
to declare for this prince, the Engliſh and Dutch ma- 
rines landed near the town ; but, not being joined by 
the natives, they were ſoon ordered to re-embark ; and, 
after a petty bombardment, the fleet bore away towards 
the French coaſt. The Breſt fleet, commanded by the 
count de Toulouſe, paſſed near the confederate arma- 
ment; but the count dexterouſly avoided the hazard of 
an engagement. Having returned to the ſtraits, Rooke 
was joined by a ſquadron under fir Cloudeſley Shovel ; 
and, after another cruiſe, it was reſolved, in a council of 
war, that ſome efforts ſhould be made for the reduction 
of Gibraltar . | 

As ſoon as the fleet had entered the bay, the prince of 


1704. 


Heſſe-Darmſtadt diſembarked, with about 1800 marines July 21. 


of the two nations, on the iſthmus which connects the 
rock of Gibraltar with the reſt of Andaluſia. A de- 
tachment of ſhips of the line (15 Englith and 6 Dutch) 


being properly diſpoſed, a furious cannonade took place, 


by which the Spaniards were ſoon driven from their 
works at the ſouth-mole-head. Captain Whitaker was 
now ordered to attempt, with the armed boats, the ſei- 
ſure of thoſe works. The captains Hickes and Jumper, 
whoſe ſhips were neareſt to the mole, reached the thore 
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with their pinnaces, and took poſſeſſion of the great 
platform. The enemy ſpringing a mine, by which the 
fortifications upon the mole were blown up, above 100 
of the aſſailants were killed or wounded. When Whi- 


taker had landed, he took a redoubt, and ſeiſed many 
pieces of artillery. The admiral now ſent a letter to the 


marquis de Salinas, governor of the town, defiring him 


to avoid, by an immediate ſurrender, the conſequences of 
further attacks; and, the prince of Heſſe peremptorily 
enforcing the demand, the intimidated marquis agreed to 


July 24. a capitulation. The conditions imported, that the gar- 


riſon ſhould retire with arms and baggage, with three 
pieces of cannon, and ſome ammunition and proviſions ; 


| that ſuch of the ſoldiers, and inhabitants in general, as 


were inclined to continue in the town, ſhould retain all 
the privileges, both civil and religious, which they had en- 
joyed under the government of the late king of Spain, if 
they would ſwear allegiance to Charles III. as his law- 
ful ſacceſſor ; and that all the French who were in the 


place ſhould become priſoners of war **. 


When the confederates had examined the captured 
town, they were aſtoniſhed at the rapidity of their ſuc- 
ceſs, and at the puſillanimous ſurrender of a place which, 
being extremely ſtrong both by art and nature, might have 


been eaſily defended, for a long period, by a very ſmall 


garriſon. This conqueſt was projected and accompliſhed 
in one week ; and the ſcheme 1s attributed to fir George 
Rooke. Gibraltar has ever ſince remained in the poſſeſſion 
of the Engliſh; giving them the command of the entrance 
of the Mediterranean, and contributing, by that diver- 
fion of force which it has occaſioned, to the ſecurity of 


their other poſſeſhons. 
The French admiral, after his eſcape from the fleet of 
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the allies, had been joined at Toulan by a ſtrong ſqua-. A. N. 
dron; and he then put to ſea again, for the protection of EY 
the Spaniſh coaſts. Rooke, leaving the care of Gibraltar 

to the prince of Heſſe, failed for ſupplies to the coaſt of 
Barbary, whence he was returning, when he deſcried 

the fleet of the enemy. Having given chate for ſome 
days, he commenced an engagement near Malaga. Aug. rg. 
Some Engliſh and Dutch ſhips having been detached | 
from his fleet, his line of battle was reduced to 53 ſail, ex- 
cluſive of a {mall number of trigates, fire-ſhips, and bomb- 
veſſels. He took his ation in the centre, and admiral 
Shovel in the van; while Callemberg conducted the rear, 

which was ſolely compoſed of Dutch ſhips. The hoſtile 

fleet conſiſted of go fail of the line, beſides ſmaller men of 

war andgalleys. The van was under the immediate direc- 

tion of the marquis de Villette; the count de Toulouſe led 

the central body; and the rear was commanded by the 
marquis de Langeron. The French had a conſider- 

able ſuperiority in weight of metal; their veſſels were in 

à better ſtate; and they were more abundantly furniſhed 


with ammunition “. 

The conteſt was extremely warm; and all the diviſions 
of the two fleets were fully engaged in it. When it 
had continued near four hours, the French van gave way 
to the efforts of fir Cloudeſley Shovel and fir John Leake, 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their courage and ſxill. 
Near the cloſe of day, the valor and perſeverance of the 
Dutch gained the advantage over the rear of their adver- 
faries. Extraordinary efforts were made by the central 
bodies of the contending fleets. Though ſeveral of 
Rooke's ſhips were obliged to quit the line for want of 

_ ammunition, he continued the combat with great ſpirit 
till night, when the enemy retired. The next day, botli 
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parties were employed in repairing their damages. On 
that which ſucceeded, the French having augmented 
their diſtance, Rooke purſued them for ſome hours ; but, 


_ retreating ia the night, they were no longer within view 


in the morning . 


It is remarkable, that neither party, in this action, 
took, ſunk, or burned, a ſingle ſhip. The Dutch, however, 
after the retreat of the foe, had the misfortune to loſe a 
ſhip of 64 guns, in which the magazine of powder acci- 
dentally caught fire, with the loſs of a great number of 
lives. The battle was attended with the deſtruction of 
695 perſons in the Engliſh veſſels, in which alſo 1663 
were wounded. According to Callemberg's account, 
the Dutch had a comparatively ſmall loſs ; for, in twelve 
ſhips of the line (their whole number) fewer than 100 
individuals were flain ; and their liſt of wounded (being 


only 268) bore even a ſmaller proportion to that of the 


Engliſh who ſuffered in the ſame way. The French re- 
ported, that they had only 1500 men killed and wound- 
ed; but we have reaſon to conclude that this ſtatement 
is far from being conſiſtent with truth. Both fleets were 
greatly injured by the colliſion; and, while the count 
de Toulouſe, who claimed the victory, ſteered for Ma- 
laga, fir George Rooke repaired to Gibraltar, whence 
he ſoon after returned into the Engliſh channel, leaving 
a ſquadron under fir John Leake for the protection of 
Portugal, and the defence of our Andaluſian conqueſt 
againſt the eventual attacks of the enemy . 
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A. bill for the prevention of occaffonal conformity ts 
brought forward a third time; but it is again reject- 
ed by the peers, — Gibraltar is in vain beſieged by the 
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French and Spaniards. —The. duke of Marlborough 


forms the emrenchments of the enemy; —but the Dutch 
thwart his purpoſe of hazarding a general engagement. 


— The allies reduce Barcelona for Charles of Auſtria ; © 


—and meet with ſucceſs in other parts of Spain. 


A Splendid victory generally intoxicates a nation, and 


diverts the attention of the public from thoſe burthens 
and miſeries with which war is neceſſarily accompanied. 
The eagerneſs of the Engliſh for humbling France had 
already felt ſome diminution, when the battle of Blenheim, 
by recalling to their minds the glories of Crecy and Poic- 
tiers, revived their martial ardor, and ſtimulated them ts 
promote a continuance of 'hoſtilities, of winch they 
might otherwiſe have become weary. The reduction 
of Gibraltar formed another incentive to a vigorous pro- 
ſecution of the war; and even the naval conflict near 
Malaga, though the confederates had little reaſon to 
boaſt of their ſucceſs in it, contributed to the ſame pur- 
poſe of encouragement, by the honorable teſtimonials 
which it atforded of Britiſh valor. 

Addrefſes were preſented to the queen from moſt of 
the corporations in her three realms, congratulating her 
on the ſucceſs of her arms, particularly on tae triumph 


of the duke of Marlborough at Blenheim. When an- 08, 24. 


otner parliamentary ſeſſion commenced, ſhe ſignified her 
parti- 
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participation of that joy and ſatisfaction with which the 
great exploits of her officers had inſpired her people ; and 
obſerved, that a ſeaſonable improvement of the late ad- 
vantages would enable her to eſtabliſh a permanent ſe- 
curity for England, and a firm ſupport for the liberty of 
Europe. She therefore ſolicited ſpeedy . and ſufficient 
ſupplies ; and hoped that the opportunity which now of- 
fered itſelf might not be loſt through internal diſſenſions, 
but that the only contention would be a generous emula- 


tion for promoting the public welfare. The addreſs of 


the lords, in anſwer to this ſpeech, panegyriſed the queen, 
and extalled her general. That of the commons eleyated 
the merits of Rooke, in the battle of Malaga, to an equal 
height with the courage and conduct which the duke had 
diſplayed in the field of Blenheim. The Tories were 
cenſured for their partiality in this inſtance ; and, indeed, 
though the admiral was eminent for valor and naval {kill, 
his ſuperiority in the late fight was too ſtrongly conteſt- 


cd, to admit a juſt compariſon between his very imper- 
fect victory and the ſignal ſucceſs of Marlborough. 


Having deſired her majeſty to reward the ſeamen and 


ſoldiers who had acquired honor in the late actions, the 


commons voted 2, 2 30, ooo pounds for the ſervice of the 
navy, and 2, 440, 488 pounds for all the expences of the 
army. Before the bills of ſupply were completed, the 
revival of the bill for the prevention of occaſional con- 
formity interrupted that unanimity which the houſe 
evinced in levying money on the ſubject. When Brom- 
ley deſired permiſfion to introduce this bill, his motion 
was warmly reſiſted by the Whigs; and Boyle, chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, with other courtiers, appeared 


. : : 
r. The whole number of forces now voted, inc'uding ſubſidiaries, 


exceeded 65, co ten, excluſive of the guards and garriſons of the 
realm. | 


6 among 
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among the opponents; but a majority favored the pro- A. D. 
poſal. On the ſecond reading, it was ſuggeſted, tha, 


as the lords might till be diſpoſed to reject the bill, the 
beſt expedient for ſecuring it would be the incorporation 


of it with that which contained a grant of the land-tax. - 


Bromley having moved for this diſcordant conjunction, 
a vehement debate aroſe ; and, as ſuch a meaſure was 
juſtly deemed a groſs infringement of the freedom of par- 
liamentary deciſion, by preventing a member from agree- 
ing to a requiſite ſupply, unleſs he ſhould afſent to an 
obnoxious proviſion of a different nature, beſides that it 
would particularly fetter the peers, who were not ſuffer+ 
ed to alter a money-bill, the zact (as it was vulgarly 
ſtyled) was exploded on a diviſion *, in which the mo- 
derate Tories deſerted their more zealous brethren, to 
whom the appellation of Tackers became a term of re- 
proach, Though the bill was now conſidered as loſt, it 
was read a third time, and ſent to the peers, by whom it 
was rejected. 

The duke of Marlborough, arriving in London at this 
time, was honored with the thanks of both houſes for 

his brilliant ſervices. Having adjuſted a ſubſidiary trea- 


ty with the king of Pruſſia for the march of 8000 of his 


ſubjects to the aſſiſtance of the duke of Savoy, he had re- 
turned to Holland, where he was received with acclama- 
tions equal to thoſe with which the people uſed to greet 
their late illuſtrious ſtad:-holder. He was accompanied, 
in his voyage to England, by the mareſchal de Tallard 
and the moſt diſtinguilhed of the French captives, whom 
his brother, general Churchill, attended to Lichfield and 
Nottingham. The ſtandards and colors which had beea 


2, By a majority of 117; the numbers being 251 againſt the tack, 
and 134 for it. 

3. Bover's Annals of Queen Anne, year the third. | 

Vor. VII. | * taken 


Dec. 125. 
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un taken under his auſpices at Blenheim, were fixed as tro- 
* phies in Weſtminſter-hall, by order of the queen ; and, 


170. 


when he appeared in public, he was hailed as the hero 
of the nation. The commons having requeſted her ma- 
jeſty to conſider of ſome proper means of rewarding his 
merit, and perpetuating the memory of his exploits, ſhe 


informed them, that ſhe was inclined to grant, to him 


and his heirs, the honor and manor of Woodſtock, with 
the whole hundred of Wotton. A bill was unmediate- 
ly prepared for authorifing this grant. | 

The proceedings of the parliament of Scotland, having 
attracted the attention of the Engliſh nation, were in- 
veſtigated in both houſes. Lord Haverſham, in a ſpeech 
which contained reflexions on various departments of 
adminiſtration, introduced the mention . of Scottiſh af- 
fairs, and particularly animadyerted on the act of ſecuri- 
ty, which, he ſaid, ought rather to have been ſtyled an 


act for the excluſion of the proteſtant heirs of the crown 
of England from the throne of Scotland. There were 


ſtrong grounds of apprehenſion, he obſerved, with re- 
gard to the latter kingdom, in which much diſcontent 
and great poverty exiſted ; and, as France was always 
ready to aſſiſt in embroiling the Engliſh government, it 


was proper to apply a ſeaſonable check to the progreſs 
of diſaffection in North-Britain. The clauſe for arming 


and exerciſing the fencible men might eventually be pro- 
ductive of much miſchief ; and, without great care and 
vigilance, the flames of dangerous commotion might be 
kindled. After ſeveral days of debate, during which the 
queen was preſent, the lords agreed to ſome votes reſpect- 
ing the Scots ; and, the commons adopting reſolutions of a 


ſimilar nature, a bill was completed, which ordained, that 
the queen ſhauld re-appoint commiſſioners to treat of an 


union, whenever a commiſſion for that purpoſe ſhould be 


authoriſed by the Scottiſh parliament ; that the Scots, reti- 
2 X dent 


1 W ©; 
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unh r en country, ſhould not inherit any eſtates A. D. 


in England, or enjoy any of the privileges of Engliſhmen, 
till the ſucceſhon to their crown ſhould be ſettled on the 
houſe of Hanover ; and that no Scottiſh cattle, coals, or 
linen, ſhould be imported into England or Ireland, nor 
any horſes, arms; or amfnunition, be conveyed into the 
northern realm. 

The diſpute between the returning officers of Ayleſ- 
bury and the freemen whoſe votes had been refuſed, 
again occupied the deliberations of the parliament. Five 
of the inhabitants of that borough, having followed the 
example of Aſhby in proſecuting thoſe officers, had been 
committed to Newgate by a vote of the lower houſe. 
When they had appeared at the bar of the Queen's- 
Bench, in conſequence of a writ of habeas corpus, they 


were remanded to priſon by a decree of three of the 


judges of that court, Hotwithſtanding the decided diſſent 
of the patriotic veteran, chief juſtice Holt. Two of the 


priſoners immediately petitioned for a writ of error, that 
the affair might be brought before the lords. The com- 


1705. 


mons, incenſed at theſe proceedings of the freemen, ful- p,,, , = 


minated a vote of cenſure againſt all who had abetted 
either their motion for the writ of habeas corpus, or the 
ſubſequent requeſt of a writ of error; and deſired the 
queen not to grant the latter writ in the preſent caſe, as 
it would encroach on the privileges of their houſe. 
The peers juſtified the intended appeal to their juriſ- 
dition, and condemned the conduct of the other houſe 


as illegal and oppreſſive. The commons recriminated ; 


and, in ſeveral conferences which pafled between the 
houſes, no agreement enſued. This diſpute haſtened 


ſpeech which ſhe then delivered, condemned the un- 
* reaſonable Humor and animoſity” which had been 
Y 2 5 lately 


the termination of the ſeſſion. The queen, in the Mar. 14. 


F : I 
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A. D. lately manifeſted, and cautioned both parties againſt the 
7 fatal effects of difienſion 4, 
The parliament was ſoon after diſſolved ; and all the 
arts of intrigue and cabal were again practiſed for ſecur- 
Qs ing ſeats in the next aſſembly. The Whigs were par- 
ticularly eager to obtain a majority in the elections, be- 
ing appreienfive that the renewed prevalence of the 
Tories might tend to the acceleration of peace, as that 
party had never been zealous for the war. Nich 
Feb. 10. Near the cloſe of the winter, the legiſtature of Ireland 
commenced another ſeſſion. The addreſſes of the two 
houſes to the queen, beſides congratulations on the glo- 
ries of her arms, contained promiſes of oppoſing any at- 
tempts which the Scots might make to the prejudice of 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion. After a ſupply had been 
voted, a diſpute which aroſe between the commons and 
the lower houſe of convocation, in conſequence of the 
interference of the latter in a bill which related to tithes, 
prompted the duke of Ormond to order an adjournment 
for ſome weeks. At the next meeting, the commons 
turned their attention to the inſidious endeavours of thoſe 
who, wiſhed to diſunite the proteſtants ; and ſome re- 
ſolutions were adopted in condemnation of ſuch prac- 
tices, and in ſupport of the proteſtant ſettlement of the 
crown. When ſome uſeful bills had been completed, 
June 16. the lord-heutenant proragued the parliament. He chen 
repaired to the court of England, leaving the manage- 
ment of the affairs of Ireland to the chancellor, fr 
Richard Cox, and lord Cutts 5. yl 


232 4. Boyer.—Chandler's Debates. In this f. ſſion, the lords preſented 
a remonſtranca on the ſubject of the navy, in which department great 
- eiftfanageractt prevail-d ; but the queen paid little regard to this ad- 

gre(s, hecauſ- it not © ly aſſedted admiral Churchill, the brother of her 

fav ite duke, but alſo he huſband the lord high admiral. 

| 5. Boycr's Hiſt p. 180, 487. . 
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The enactment of the bill of ſecurity in Scotland, be- A. P. 
ing attributed to the advice of the lord- treaſurer Godol- N 
phin, had prompted the adverſaries of that miniſter to 
impute to him an intention of obſtructing the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion in the northern realm. Alarmed at the inſi- 
nuations of thoſe who menaced him wie an accuſation 
for his regard td the exiled family, he endeavoured to 
| augment his intereſt by courting the Whigs. He there- 
fore procured the removal of the duke of Buckingham 
(late marquis of Normanby from the adminiſtration ; 
and the privy ſeal was committed to the cuſtody of the 
duke of Newcaſtle, an opulent, Whig: Two other no- 
blemen of that party, the earl of Peterborough and lord. 
Cholmondeley, were gratified with an admiſſion into 
the privy council; and the earl of Montagu was pro- 
moted to a dukedom. In North-Britain, ſome ehanges 
were made for the benefit of the ſame faction; and di- 
rections were given to the miniſters of that kingdom to 
promote an act for the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Ha- 
nover, as the Engliſh treaſurer was ſo fully convinced of 
the expediency of that meaſure for the retrieval of his 
character and the eſtabliſhment of his power, that he 
adviſed the queen to conſent to it *. 28 
A new ſeſſion of parliament was now opened at Edin- June 28. 
burgh. The high commiſſioner was John duke of Argyle, 
a youth of promiſing talents, Commercial affairs were 
firſt diſcuſſed by the aſſembly ; and bills were prepared 
for the regulation of particular branches of manufactures 
and traffic, as well as for the inſtitution of a council of 
trade, When the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion was pro- 
poſed, it was reſolved, by a conſiderable majority, that 
limitations and conditions of government ſhould be 
previouſly adjuſted. Various ſchemes of this nature 


| 6, Boyer, 
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A.D. were ſuggeſted ; and ſome were 3 by the 


1705. 


houſe; but they gave way to the debates on the ſub- 
ject of a treaty of union. The earl of Mar having pre- 
ſented the draught of an act for the re- appointment of 

commiſſioners for that purpoſe, the duke of Hamilton | 
offered a clauſc. importing, that the union ſhould not de- 
rogate from any of the fundamental laws, ancient pri- 
vileges, offices, rights, liberties, and dignities, of the 
Scottiſh nation. The miniſterial party reſiſted a propo- 
ſition which was too reſtrictive of the views of Eng- 
land; and, on a diviſion, it was rejected by a difference 
of two voices. Another clauſe was brought forward, 
debarring the northern delegates from leaving Scotland, 
till the Engliſh parliament ſhould have repealed the moſt 
offenſive parts of the late a& concerning the Scots. 
The courtiers adviſed, that this proviſion ſhould not be 
added to the bill, but ſhould be rendered efficient by a 
ſeparate act, or an order of the houſe ; and this ſuggeſ- 


tion, which was intended for the defeat of the clauſe, 


was adopted, The duke of Hamilton, being deſirous of 


complimenting the queen (though he was in his heart a 


friend to her rival brother, and had lately recommended 
to the French court an invaſion of Scotland in behalf of 


that prince), moved that ſhe ſhould have the ſole nomi- 


nation of the commiſſioners, Though the {members of 
the oppoſition inſiſted on a parliamentary appointment 


of theſe deputies, the duke's motion was ſanctioned by 


a majority ; ſo ſmall, indeed, that the balance would 
have preponderated on the other ſide, had not many of 
the Jacobites, concluding it uſeleſs to remain when they 


were betrayed by one of their leaders, retired from the 


houſe in the firſt emotions of their ſurpriſe and indig- 
nation. An addreſs was afterwards voted, deſiring that 
the queen would endeavour to procure an abrogation of 


the clauſe by which the ous engaged to treat the 
Scots 


— 
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northern commiſſioners were precluded from entering 
upon their functions till the repeal of that obnoxious 
clauſe. The bill for a treaty with England was then 
ratified by the houſe ; and, as the affair of the ſucceſſion 
was implicated in the event of the negotiation, an imme- 
diate diſcuſſion of that point was deemed unneceſſary, 
Having obtained the grant of a ſupply, and given the 
aſſent of the ſovereign to ſuch bills as were moſt agree- 
able to the court (in which number the ſchemes of li- 
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mitation were not included), the duke of rn diſmiſſ- Sept. 21, 


ed the aſſembly /. 

Reverting to the occurrences of the war, we ſhall firſt 
take notice of the efforts for the recovery of Gibraltar, 
and of the gallant defence of the place. Impatient of 
the eſtabliſhment of a hoſtile power on his coaſt, the king 
of Spain had reſolved on a vigorous ſiege, which he or- 
dered the marquis de Villadarias to undertake. His army 
being reinforced by a body of French, the marquis had 
commenced his attacks in the autumn. The fiege had 
not long continued, when fir John Leake and Vander- 
Duſſen, with nineteen Engliſh and Dutch men of war, 
failed from the Tagus, and made their appearance in the 
bay of Gibraltar. Pointis, the French commodore, im- 
mediately ſet fire to four {rigates and ſome ſmaller veſ- 
ſels, that they might not ſerve to ſtrengthen the fleet of 
the confederates. Before the latter favored the garriſon 
with aCtual relief, about 500 of the beſiegers had aſcend- 
ed the mountain by a way which was not ſuppoſed to 
be acceſſible, and remained for ſome time in concealment, 


intending to ruſh into the town, as ſoon as an aſſault 


ſhould have been made by a large detachment at the ſea- 


7. Lockhart's Memoirs of Scotland. 
Y 4 ſide, 
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Sr D. fide, which might give ſufficient employment to the de- 


5 fenders. They were diſcovered, however, by the prince 
of Heſſe, and were ſo vigorouſly attacked, that few of 
them could eſcape captivity or deſtruction. Though 


the prince was affiſted by as many men as could be 


ſpared from the fleet, he found conſiderable difficulty in 
maintaining the place againſt the perſevering exertions 
of the enemy. At length, near 2000 ſoldiers (Engliſh, 
Dutch, and Portugueſe) arrived from Liſbon. Encourag- 
ed by this ſeaſonable aid, the governor made a ſally, and 
deſtroyed the neareſt lines and works of the beſiegers, 
whom he alſo repulſed with loſs in a bold attempt which 
they made to enter the place through a breach *. | 
When the ſiege had been proſecuted above three 
months without ſucceſs, the mareſchal de Teſſẽ was in- 
traſted with the direction of it, by the kings of France 


and Spain, as being a more eminent warrior than the 
marquis. But he was unable to gratify his employers 
' with the reduction of the fortreſs. The prince of 


Heſſe, receiving occaſional ſupplies from Portugal, per- 
ſiſted in a reſolute defence. He repaired, with indefa- 


- tigable diligence, the damages which the fortifications 


ſuſtained from the artillery of the foe ; and detected, 
with anxious vigilance, the ſchemes of internal treache- 
ry. He was alarmed, however, by the re-appearance of 
Pointis with a ſquadron ; but his apprehenfions were 
diſpelled by the return of fir John Leake. 

The ſecond relief of the garriſon was more prejudi- 
cial to the French than the firſt. * Pointis, having only 
thirteen large ſhips (while the allies had thirty-five), 
meditated a timely eſcape : but only a part of his fleet 
had an opportunity of retiring, Of five ſail of the line, 


which formed the remainder, three were captured after 


8, Boyer s Annals, Sen Lives of the Admirals, 
a ſhort 
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a ſhort reſiſtance, and the two others-were burned 
the French themſelves ꝰ. This misfortune ſo diſcouraged 
the conductors of the ſiege, that they ſoon after deſiſted 
from their attacks, and withdrew the greater part of 
their army, leaving only a ſmall body encamped near the 
iſthmus for the purpoſe of obſervation. The garriſon, 
relieved from the dangers of a ſiege which had been pro- 
tracted beyond five months, now gave a complete re- 


paration to the works of the fortreſs; and, under the 


direction of experienced engineers, conſiderably im- 


proved the natural ſtrength of the place“. 

The campaign of the duke of Marlborough, in this 
_ year, was greatly inferior to the laſt in importance and 
effect. While the queen was amuſing herſelf with an 
excurſion to New-market, and a viſit to the univerſity 
of Cambridge, her general was preparing for a reſump- 
tion of his command. In his conferences with the lead-- 
ing men at the Hague, he propoſed that the Moſelle 
ſhould be the theatre of action; and, though they wiſh- 
ed to retain their forces at a ſmaller diſtance from their 
own frontiers, his influence procured their aſſent to his 
advice. While he was endeavouring to obtain an inter- 
view with prince Lewis of Baden, that he might adjuſt 
a plan of co-operation, the: French began to put them- 
ſelves in motion. The mareſchal de Villars, who, af- 
ter he had ſuppreſſed the inſurrection in the Cevennes, 
was put at the head of the army of the Moſelle, formed 
the ſiege of Homburg, which, however, he ſoon relin- 
quiſhed. He then encamped near Sirck, whence he re- 
tired on the approach of the duke of Marlborough, who, 
having been aſſured by the prince of a ſpeedy conjunc- 
tion of force, had paſled the Saar, to cover the ſiege of 


9. Mareh 10. 10. Boyer. Campbell. 


Saar- 
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the Imperial forces. 
The head of the empire died in the ſpring, * was 


ſucceeded by his ſon Joſeph. The deceaſed prince was 


poſſeſſed of a good underſtanding, though he reſigned it 
too much to the direction of others, particularly of 
prieſts. His own ambition, and that of Lewis XIV. 
frequently involved him in war ; but he never hazarded 
his perſon in the field of battle. He was of a merciful 
diſpoſition, except towards the proteſtants, whom his 
bigotry prompted ham to perſecute without remorſe. His 
death occaſioned no alteration in the ſyſtem of the grand 
confederacy ; though it ſeems to have been productive of 
ſome delay in the completion of the neceſſary prepara- 
tions for the campaign, which, concurring perhaps with 
a jealouſy of the Engliſh general, conceived by the prince 
of Baden, ſo far retarded the motions of the Imperialiſts, 
that they were not ready to act in concert with the duke, 
before the want of ſubſiſtence, and the intelligence of the 
progreſs of the French on the Maes, rendered it expe- 
dient for the reſt of the confederates to return to that 
quarter, murmuring at the diſappointment of the views 


of their commander. 


Taking advantage of the abſence of the grand army of 
the allies, Villeroi and the elector of Bavaria, who com- 
manded the forces of the two crowns in the Netherlands, 
marched out of their lines, and inveſted Huy. They 
quickly reduced the town, and afterwards compelled the 
defenders of the caſtle to become priſoners of war. 
They then proceeded to Liege, took the town, and com- 
menced the ſiege of the citadel, Marlborough, before 
he quitted the environs of the Moſelle, wiſhed to entice 
Villars to an engagement ; but that general, having ſecur- 


- ed himſelf from inſult by the ſtrength of his poſt, was too 
_ prudent to ſuffer himſelf to be drawn out of it, The duke, 


loſing 
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loſing many of his men in a rapid march, 1 the A D. 


biſhopric of Liege; and the terror of his advance drove 
the enemy from the beſieged fortreſs. He now concert- 


ed with Overkerck an attack of Villeroi and the eleQtor ; 


but they obſtructed his ſcheme by haſtening within their 
lines. His next object was the recovery of Huy, which 
he ſoon effected, the garriſon of the caſtle being made 
priſoners *? 
The duke” s departure from the Moſelle gave Villars 
an opportunity of emerging from his camp. Alarmed 
at his approach, Aubach, who had been leſt with a body 
of Palatines (ſubſidiaries to England and Holland) for 
the defence of Treves and the neighbouring poſts, not 
only gave orders for the demolition of the caſtle of Saar- 
burg, but alſo for the deſtruction of the works and ma- 
gazines of Treves. Having thus cleared the Saar and 
the Moſelle, Villars marched towards the Rhine ; and, 
in conjunction with Marſin, forced the lines of Weiſ- 
ſemburg : but, in an attempt upon thoſe of Lauterburg, 
the two mareſchals did not meet with ſucceſs. 
Notwithſtanding the danger of attacking the ſtrong 
lines of the enemy in Brabant, the duke reſolved upon 
that meaſure, for which he obtained the aſſent of a 
council of war, as well as of the ſtates. His army, and 
that which Villeroi and Maximilian commanded, were 
nearly equal in point of number. Having made various 
motions with a view of diſtracting the attention, and di- 
viding the forces, of thoſe generals, he directed the count 
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de Noyelles to begin the enterpriſe with a ſtrong detach- 


ment. This officer, advancing towards the Geete, forc- 
ed ſeveral parts of the hoſtile barrier with little difficulty, 
The duke, following with the reſt of the army, prepar- 
ed for a general engagement. But his adverſaries did 


[ 


11, Boyer's Hiſt, p. 195, 196, Lamberty, tome iii, 
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not ratify him with that complete opportunity which 
he deſired, though they ſuffered him to encounter a con- 
fiderable diviſion of their army, after he had entered 
the lines near Tillemont. Their cavalry were diſorder- 
ed by the impetuoſity of his attack ; and, while they were 
rallying behind their infantry, his troops ſeiſed their can- 

non. Each of the contending bodies being reinforced, 


the conflict was renewed; and, though ſome ſquadrons 


of the allies met with a repulſe, they ſo quickly recovered 
their ſpirits, and were ſo bravely ſuſtained by the foot, 
that they defeated their opponents. In this action, the 


ſlaughter of the foe is ſaid to have been conſiderable, 


though we are not informed of the number of victims. 
About 2000 men (including above 100 officers) were 
captured; and a great number deſerted after the battle. 
For this ſucceſs, a ſolemn thankſ-giving was ordered in 


England; a diſtinction to which it was not entitl 


The neglect of a diligent purſuit, on the part of the 


victors, gave Villeroi and the elector an opportunity of 


ſeifing a very advantageous poſt near Louvain. The 


duke left garriſons in Tillemont and Dieſt; and, pro- 
ceeding with his army, he at length arrived in ſight of 


the enemy, whom he found entrenched near the Y ſche. 


As his approach ſeemed to have produced ſome conſter- 


nation among them, he reſolved on an immediate at- 
tack. But the ſtrength of their poſt furniſhed a ground 
of objection, of which general Schlangenberg, envious of 
the duke's glory, took ſuch advantage, that he prevailed 


on the deputies of the ſtates to oppoſe the propoſition. 


Their remonſtrances, and the concurring declarations of 


all the Dutch generals, except the veldt-mareſchal Over- 


I” Boyer. —Lamberty.—Biſhop Burnet affirms, that the duke gain- 
cd this advantage with the loſs of only ſeven men; but this appears to 


be an unauthoriſed dim nution of his real loſs, which, however, is al- 
lowed to have been very ſmall, | | 
: | kerck, 


F 
kerck, induced the Engliſh commander to relinquiſh his 4. P. 


intention. In a letter to the ſtates, he mentioned the 
probability of a ſucceſsful iſſue of the propoſed attack, 
and complained of the oppoſition by which his views 
had been fruſtrated. To ſoften the diſpleaſure of one 
whom they eſteemed, they deprived Schlangenberg of 
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his command. The reduction of Leeuwe and Sant- 


vliet, and the evacuation of Tillemont, on the part of 
the confederates, and the re-capture of Dieſt by. the 
oppolite party, formed the ſubſequent operations of the 


campaign in the Low-Countries . 


On the Rhine, che prince of Baden at length rouſed 


himſelf from his lethargy, being quickened by a meſſage 
from the emperor Joſeph, to whom Marlborough had 


complained of the inactivity of his general. Having 


reached the camp, he adyanced againſt the French, and 
forced their lines near Haguenau. Villars was for 
ſome time in fight of the prince; but, when he heard of 
the approach of a Pruſſian reinforcement to the Imperial 
army, he retreated towards Straſbourg, that he might 
avoid an engagement. The capture of the towns of 
Druſenheim and Haguenau by the Germans, and that of 
Homburg by the French, cloſed the campaign between 
the Saar and the Rhine. | 

The principal occurrence of the war, in Italy, was the 
battle of Caſſano. Prince Eugene, notwithſtanding the 
arrival of the Pruſſians who were paid by England and 
Holland, and of other reinforcements, ſtill found his 
army great;y inferior in number to that of the two 


crowns ; and, though he had made frequent complaints ' 


to the imperial court, he was ſtill impeded in his views 
by a ſcarcity of the various requiſites of war. The 
forces of the duke of Vendome being ſeparated, the 


13. Boyer. - Lamberty. 
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prince attacked one diviſion ; but the unexpected ap- 
proach of the reſt, and the aſſiſtance which they gave to 
their friends, prevented him from triumphing on this oc- 
caſion. Of near 8000 men who were ſlain in the ag- 
gregate, the French and Spaniards ſeem to have loſt the 
greater part, though we cannot give full credit to the 
difference ſtated by the Imperialiſts in their own favor. 
The former ſucceeded in one point at which they aimed, 
by preventing the prince from joining the duke of Savoy ; 
but the ſevere effects of the battle induced them to poſt- 
pone the ſiege of Turin“. | 
The Portugueſe, and their Engliſh and | Dutch aſſo- 
ciates, made preparations for an early campaign. Hay- 
ing entered Spaniſh Eſtremadura, they took Valencia 
d' Alcantara by ſtorm, and Albuquerque by capitulation ; 


but, ſoon after, retired into quarters for the ſummer. In 


the autumn, they reſumed their military labors, and 
formed the fiege of Badajoz. When the mareſchal de 


Teſſẽ, however, had found means to relieve the garriſon, 
they deſiſted from the enterpriſe. 

Great hopes were conceived from an invaſion of Spain 
on the ſide of Catalonia, by thoſe who were acquainted 
with the enterpriſing ſpirit and undaunted courage of the 
earl of Peterborough , whom her Britannic majeſty 
ſent out as joint admiral with fir Cloudefley Shovel, and 
as commander of the land-forces. The combined fleets 
having arrived at Liſbon, Charles of Auſtria, on the aſ- 
ſurances which he received from the prince of Heſſe- 
Darmſtadt of the good wiſhes of the provincials of Ca- 
talonia, reſolved to accompany the earl in his expedition. 


14, Boyer — Meſſieurs de Limiers et Lamberty. 
- 15. The ſtateſman whom we have occaſionally mentioned, firſt as 
lord Mordaunt, and afterwards as earl of Monmouth; and who ob- 
tained the earldum of Peterborough, by the death of his uncle, in 1697. 
The 
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favorable reports from Catalonia, and the eagerneſs of 
the archduke for aſcertaining their validity, occaſioned 
the t anfmiſſion of orders from the Engliſh court for 
landing in that principality. Stopping 4n the bay of Al- 
tea for refreſhments, the allies were informed that the 
inhabitants of Denia were diſpoſed to ſubmit to Charles; 
and, major-geneial Ramos being immediately ſent with 
a ſmall detachment, the town and caſtle were delivered 
up to him. When the armament approached Barcelona, 
the troops prepared for diſembarkation ; and a deſcent 
was made to the eaſtward of the city, without the leaſt 
oppoſition. 88 . 
From the rumors which had been induſtriouſly pro- 
pagated, it was expected that the confederates would 
have been quickly joined by a reſpectable army of the 
natives; but they were diſappointed in this hope, as they 
were chiefly viſited by unarmed peaſants. This circum- 


ſtance, added to the defenſible ſtate of Barcelona, induced the 


general officers to oppoſe the idea of beſieging that town, 
as the forces, ſcarcely exceeding 7000 men fit for ſervice, 
were too few for the inveſtment even of a fifth part of 
the circumference. But Charles, young and ſanguine, 
recommended a vigorous attack, and a ſpeedy aſſault of 
the firſt breach that ſhould be made ; and earneſtly re- 
queſted that the ſiege might be proſecuted for eighteen 
days, by way of experiment. As the earl of Peterbo- 
rough ſupported this ſcheme, the other officers relaxed 
in their oppoſition, and acquieſced in the meaſure ; but, 
in a ſubſequent council of war, they retracted their aſ- 
ſent, and propoſed that the forces ſhould be re-embarked, 
and that the fleet ſhould ſail to Italy for the aſſiſtance of 
the duke of Savoy. The archduke, however, ſignified 


bis decided reſolution of continuing in Spain for the en- 


couragement of the provincials of his party. Though 
the 
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vice of a council of officers, he way willing to riſque the 
diſpleaſure of his ſovereign by a deviation from their ſen- 
timents, rather than thwart the wiſhes of the Auſtrian 
prince. He therefore determined upon an attempt for 


the reduction of the caſtle. of Monjuy by a coup de 


Sept. 3. 


main | 
After a tedious nocturnal march, a detachment, com- 

manded by the prince of Heſſe, arrived near the fortreſs. 

The garriſon, having caught the alarm, ſaluted the foe 


with a furious - diſcharge of cannon and muſquetry, 


Colonel Southwell, being ordered to commence an at- 


tack, conducted it with great courage and efficacy, under 
the eye of the gallant prince. The aſſailants were 
twice repulſed ; but the third charge put them in poſſeſ- 
fion of the exterior works. On this occaſion, the prince 
received a ſhot in his thigh, of which he died, greatly 
lamented both as a warrior and as a man. At the ſame 
time, above 250 of the allies were made priſoners by a body 


of men ſent from the town to the relief of the defenders 


of the caſtle. The fall of the prince, the captivity of ſo 
many of his followers, and the reinforcement of the gar- 
riſon, ſo diſcouraged the beſiegers of the fortreſs, that they 
would have relinquiſhed the works which they had gained, 


had not the earl exerted himſelf with his uſual ſpirit and 
alacrity, and perſonally aſſiſted them in maintaining 


their ground even to the foot of the principal tower. 


The fort of St. Bertram being ſoon aſter taken, the com- 


munication was cut ott between the caſtle and the 

town /. | 
Though the ſiege was proſecuted with vigor, ſo ſtrong 

a fortreſs as that of Monjuy 0 not have been eaſily 


16. Dr. Freind's Account of the Conduct of the Earl of Peterbo- 
rongh in Spain. 

17. Boycr's Hiſt, p 204, 205. ieee, tome iii. p. 531 .—Burnet. 

ö reduced, 


. 


reduced, had not an accident intervened. A bomb, fall - 2 * 


ing upon a magazine of powder, blew it up, with he 
commandant and ſome of his men. Southwell eagerly 
advanced, that he might profit by the conſternation of 


the Spaniards ; but they anticipated his intended aſſault Sept. 6. 


by reſigning the citadel, and ſurrendering themſelves as 
priſoners "*, _ 

The conqueſt of this fortreſs gave ſuch an #clat to the 
confederate arms, that the Catalonians flocked to the 
camp in great multitudes, and offered their ſervices in 
promoting the reduCtion of the city, which, being com- 
manded by the caſtle, was now expoſed to great danger. 
The batteries of the beſiegers inceſſantly plied the town; 
and the bomb - veſſels were alſo employed with conſider- 
able effect. A wide breach being made, the earl adviſed 
the governor (don Francifco de Velaſco) to prevent the 
.miſchievous conſequences of an aſſault by a ſpeedy ſur- 
render. The Spaniard, influenced by the clamors of the 
citizens, conſented to treat ; and, after five days of con- 


ference, the capitulation was adjuſted. It was agreed, Sept. 28, 


that the garriſon ſhould have a ſafe conduct to Tortoſa, 
Girona, or ſome other town which had not been taken 
by the invaders ; that all the inhabitants of the principa- 
ity of Catalonia ſhould be ſecured in their lives and poſ- 
ſeſſions ; that the privileges of Barcelona ſhould be con- 
firmed ; and that the churches and monaſteries. ſhould 
remain inviolate. The archduke having promiſed to re- 
compenſe ſuch of the ſoldiers as would enter into his 
ſervice, the greater part of the garriſon conſented to join 


18. The Engliſh and Dutch accounts agree in this circumſtance of 
the ſurrender; but the abbs de Bellegarde, in his Hiſtoire Generale 
d Eſpagne (livre xxv. chap. 6), affirms, that the garriſon of the citadel, 
unwilling to ſurrender at diſcretion, or become priſoners of war, effect - 
ed, by their gallant reſiſtance, a retreat into the town, Perhaps, a part 
eſcaped, while the reſt were obliged to ſubmit to captivity. 
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\ A D. him. The others had not yet quitted the place, when a 
* body of the provincial aſſiſtants of the allies, actuated 


by a thirſt of ſpoil, ruſhed into the town through 
the breach, and, being joined by many who were diſ- 
pleaſed with the conduct of the governor, committed va- 
rious diſorders. Velaſco having ſolicited the interference 
of the Engliſh genera], the latter haſtened to the ſcene 
of riot, and quickly ſuppreſſed the tumult. Charles 


ſoon after made his public entry into the city, where he 
was ſolemnly proclaimed king of Spain. In a council 
- of war, it was reſolved that the earl and the land-forces 


ſhould continue with that prince; that Shovel and Al- 


lemond ſhould return to the Engliſh channel, with a 


part of the fleet ; and that the reſt ſhould winter at Lif- 
bon, except fix frigates which ſhould remain at Barce- 
lona *?, ah Mg 

During this ſiege, ſome veſſels were ſent againſt the city 


of Tarragona, which, being alſo attacked by land, was 


quickly reduced. The ſurrender of Barcelona was ſoon 


followed by the ſubmiſſion of the other towns of Catalonia. 


Thus did the Auſtrian prince, in a few weeks, deprive 
his competitor of one of the moſt flouriſhing provinces 
of the Spaniſh monarchy. Nor was this the only ſuc- 
ceſs which attended the exertions of his partiſans. Don 
Raphael Nebot, having revolted from Philip, repaired to 
Denia with a body of horſe; and, being joined by the 


governor and a part of the garriſon, reduced Xabea and 


other towns of Valencia. Proceeding to the capi- 
tal of that kingdom, he annexed it to the other con 
queſts which he had made for Charles. The Auſtrian 


influence alſo extended to Arragon, where ſome of the 


corporations ſhook off the yoke of Philip, and declared 
for his rival. BE 


19. Lamberty, tome iii.— Foyer. 
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The Tories propagate an alarm for the ſafety of the 
church. — Both houſes vote that it is not in danger.— 
An at paſſes for the appointment of a regency in caſe 
of the queen's death.—The king of Spain is compelled 
by the allies to raiſe the fiege of Barcelona.— The 


French are defeated at Ramillies by the duke of Marl- 
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borough. —Charles of Auſtria gains poſſeſſion of great 


part of the Spaniſh Netherlands. Ine confederates 
force their way into the heart of Spain.—Sir Fohn 

Leake reduces the iſland of Majorca.—Prince Eugene 
. © obtains à great victory near Turin. 


No certain or official accounts of the ſucceſs of the 
confederates in Spain had reached the court of England, 
when the new parliament aſſembled. Though the mi- 
niſtry interfered little in the elections in favor of the 
Whigs, the knowledge of che increafing intereſt of that 
party at court, added to their extraordinary exertions, 
gave them ſuch a ſway, that a majority obtained ſeats 
in the national council. They manifeſted their ſuperio- 
rity in the choice of a ſpeaker. Bromley, for whom 
the Tories contended, was rejected on a diviſion ; and 
the chair was filled by Smith, who had ſerved the late 
king as chancellor of the exchequer. The queen's con- 
firmation of the appointment was ſucceeded by a ſpeech 
from the throne, in which ſhe intimated the expediency 


of continuing the war, and repeated ſome old obſerva- 


tions and fair promiſes. The two houſes, in their ad- 


dreſſes, engaged to aſſiſt her with cordial zeal in the re- 


ſtoration of the balance of European power; and, as 
| 2 2 ſhe 
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ſhe had mentioned the reports of the peril of the eſta- 
bliſhed church, they expreſſed their deteſtation of the ſedi- 


tious malice of thoſe incendiaries who propagated ſuch ill- 


founded rumors, and who were, in fact, the moſt dan- 
gerous enemies both of the church and ſtate. In ſubſe- 
quent addrefles, they returned thanks to her majeſty for 


her attention to the proſperity of Scotland, her endea- 


yours to extend to that kingdom the eventual benefits of 


the Hanoyerian ſueceſſion, and her eagerneſs to promote 


the union of the Britiſh realms. | 

On the arrival of diſpatches from Barcelona, a 2nnown- 
cing the reduction of Catalonia, the queen again haran- 
gued the two houſes, and requeſted that ſhe might be 


enabled to take ſpeedy and effectual meaſures for ſuch 


an improvement of the advantages which had been ob- 
tained, as might put a proſperous end to the war by 
the eſtabliſhment- of the Auſtrian prince on the throne 


of Spain. The commons now voted 250,000 pounds 


for the Engliſh proportion of the charge towards the 


Nov. 15. 


* proſecution of the ſucceſſes already gained by king 
60 Charles III. for the recovery of the monarchy of 


4 Spain to the houſe of Auſtria.“ Including this and 


other grants for the ſame ſervice, the ſupplies of the ſef- 
ſion exceeded five millions. 

The firſt debate of importance 8 in the 
upper houſe, aroſe from a motion of lord Haverſham. 


Ibis nobleman, having cenſured che Imperialiſts and the 


Dutch (the former for not having joined Marlborough 
on the Moſelle, and the latter for having oppoſed the 
duke's deſire of an engagement which might have prov- 
ed deciſive), digreſſed to other points, and concluded 
with moving, that the queen, for the ſecurity of her 
throne, ſhould be requeſted to invite the princeis Sophia 
to reſide in England. This propoſal was ſtrongly re- 
liſted, as tending to encourage rather than repreſs the in- 
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trigues of faction. When it was expected that the 


Whigs would have made a motion of this kind, the 
Tories had fomented the jealouſy which Anne had con- 
ceived of it, but theſe, being now in leſs favor at court, 
ſupported the propoſition, while their adverſaries, un- 
willing to offend a ſovereign by whom they were at 
preſent encouraged, warmly oppoſed it. If the queſtion 
had been carried, the queen, notwithſtanding her politi- 
cal timidity, would doubtleſs have rejected the applica- 
tion; for it was ſo repugnant to her feelings, that ſhe 
was inclined to conſider the preſence of her deſtined ſuc- 
ceſſor as a conſtant memento of her own diſſolution. 
The Tories, indeed, did not expect to ſucceed in the af- 
fair of the invitation; but their aim was to entangle the 
Whigs in a dilemma, by expoſing them, on -the one 
hand, to the queen's diſpleaſure, if they ſhould counte- 
nance a motion which ſhe diſapproved, and, on the other, 
to the riſque of forfeiting their credit with the public, if 
they ſhould counter- act a meafure which was calculated 
to ſecure the proteſtant ſucceſſion. This artful ſcheme, 
however, was fruitleſs ; for the Whigs, by defeating the 
motion, allayed the queen's prejudices againſt them, 
without ſuffering any abatement of their popularity *. 
Thoſe who had oppoſed the invitation, being defirous 
of proving that their zeal for the Hanoverian ſucceſſion 
remained undiminiſhed, introduced a bill for the more 
effectual ſecurity of that important object. An epiſco- 
pal hiſtorian of this period claims the merit of having 
propoſed the enactment of proviſions of that tendency ; 
but he informs us, that lord Wharton brought the ſcheme 
for vard in a ſtate of digeſtion, and diſtinguithed him- 
ſelf on the occaſion by his talents and eloquence. The 
Tories objected to ſeveral parts of the plan, and ſuggeſt- 


1. Burnet, hook vii, -Account of the Conduct of the Ducheſs of 
Marlborough. 
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ed various lden of the power which ſhould be 
given to the regents authoriſed by this bill to govern 


the realm in the abſence of the ſucceſſor. One clauſe 


which the earl of Rocheſter recommended, debarring 
the regents from aſſenting to a repeal of any part of the 
act of uniformity, was adopted by the houſe ; but the 
rejection of other propoſitions produced, from the ſame 
party, a proteſt againſt the bill. 

When the peers had ſent this bill ro the other "FR 
they entered into the diſcuſſion of the reports relative to 
the danger which, as the Tories pretended, threatened 


the church of England, The earl of Rocheſter, in the 


Dec. 6. 


queen's preſence, opened the debate on a ſubject which 
was calculated to excite all the zeal of the contending 


factions, He grounded his apprehenſion of the perilous 


ſtate of the church on three conſiderations ; namely, the 


Scottiſh act of ſecurity, the neglect of inviting the Hano- 
verian heir to England, and the rejection of the bill againſt 
occaſional conformity. He obſerved, on the firſt head, 


that the act eſtabliſhed the kirk without a toleration, and 


alſo, by arming the people, gave the northern preſbyte- 
rians an opportunity of co-operating with thoſe of 


South-Britain for the deſtruction of the Engliſh church. 


Adverting to the ſecond point, he argued, that, as the 
preſence of the heir would tend to the ſecurity both of 
the church and ſtate, the refuſal of an aſſent to the pro- 
poſed invitation afforded cauſe for ſuſpicion, With re- 
gard to the third head, he contended, that the eagerneſs 
with which a falutary bill for the protection of the 
church had been oppoſed, gave the friends of that eſta- 
bliſhment a reaſonable ground of alarm. Lord Halifax 
anſwered the earl, by remarking, that the dread of 


danger to the church from Scotland was viſionary, not 


only as England would always be able to defend herſelf 
againſt that nation, but as all diſſerſions between thoſe 
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realms were in a fair way of being accommodated. He way 


ridiculed” the inconſiſtency of ' thoſe who had formerly 
lamented the Lutheran prejudices of the princeſs Sophia, 
but who now conſidered her abſence as endangering the 
church. With reſpect to the bill which the earl had 
applauded, he coincided in opinion with the majority of 
the peers, that it would be of more-diſadvantage than be- 
nefit to the church. He further obſerved, that, when the 
church was really inſecure under Charles II. and his 
ſucceſſor, the cry of danger did not prevail, except when 
the attacks of James were open and direct; that, in the 
late reign, an alarm had been kindled on this ſubject, 
without any juſt cauſe; that the complaint had ceaſed 
on the queen's acceſſion; but that, when ſhe relaxed in 
her encouragement of the zealots, it had been renewed 
with redoubled induſtry. From all theſe conſiderations, 
he thought himſelf juſtified in concluding, that the 
church was at preſent in no danger. The biſhop of 


London delivered a contrary opinion, and ſupported it 


by alleging the prevalence of irreligion, and the licenti- 
ous freedoms of thoſe preachers and writers who attacked 
the conſtitution both in church and ſtate, Burnet re- 
plied to that prelate and the earl of Rocheſter, and con- 
demned the groundleſs fears and the indiſcrete zeal of the 
Tories. The archbiſhop of York repreſented the in- 
creaſe of diflenters as a juſt ground of alarm, Lord 
Wharton declared, that if he thought the church in 
danger, he would engage as heartily in her defence as 
any individual; but that he ſaw no reaſon for the leaſt 
apprehenſion, The duke of Leeds affirmed, that, till the 
enactment of a law againſt occaſional conformity, the 
church would never be in perfect ſecurity. Lord Somers 
confided in the ſafety of the religious eſtabliſhment, and 
arraigned the conduct of thoſe who affected to believe 
* it was in a weak or perilous ſtate. Such ill-found- 
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_ ed jealouſies, he ſaid, could only be cheriſhed and pro- 


pagated by perſons who wiſhed to embroil the admini- 
ſtration, injure the national credit and glory, and defeat 
the deſigns which had been formed for the benefit of 


Europe. This debate was cloſed by a diviſion, in 


which the Whigs prevailed by a majority of thirty-one 
voices ; and it was voted (with a proteſt from the Tory 
peers), that the church of England, which William III. 
had reſcued from extreme danger, was at preſent in a 
moſt fafe and flouriſhing condition, and that whoever 
aſſerted the contrary, was an enemy to the queen, the 
church, and the kingdom *. 

The commons, being ſolicited by the lords ta concur 


in this vote, debated the ſubject with warmth. Bromley 


took the lead in behalf of the Tories ; but he and his 
brethren were ably anſwered ; and, after a long debate, 
it was reſolved (by a majority of 50), that the declaration 
of the peers ſhould be adopted. A joint addreſs being 
afterwards preſented, deſiring the queen to promulgate 
the deciſion of the two houſes on this ſubject, and 


threaten all thoſe with due puniſhment, who ſhould re- 


preſent the church as 219 rng ſhe iſſued a proclamation 


Dee, 20. to the deſired effect *. 


The bill for the ſecurity of the proteſtant ſucceſſion 


2. Debates of the Lords (publiſhed by Timberland), vol. ii. 

3. Beſides the general purport of this proclamation, particular notice 
was taken, near the cloſe of it, of an intemperate pamphlet publiſhed 
by the Tories, entitled “ the Memorial of the Church of England” 


(which had already been burned as a libel) ; and orders were given for 


the apprehenſion of the printer (David Edwards), who, being examined 


by ſecretary Harley, declared that the manuſcript had ten brought to 


him by two female ſtrangers, and that he had del:vered the printed 
copies to four porters ; but that, notwithſtanding this ſecreſy, he had 
reaſon to conſider fir Humphrey Mackworth and two other members 
of parliament as the authors of the work. - It appears, however, that 
it was principally, if not entirely, written by Dr. James Drake, 


Ai N N E. 


did not paſs the lower houſe without debate, or without 
amendment. The peers having inſerted a clauſe for 
the abrogation of that part of the laſt act of ſucceſſion, 
which diſqualified all occupants of offices, or receivers 
of penſions, from fitting or voting among the commons, 
the latter introduced a proviſo for the admiſſion of only 
forty-ſeven civil and military officers into their houſe. 
Some conferences took place between the houſes on 
this point; but, as the ſame party now prevailed in 
each aſſembly, all diſputes were amicably compromiſed. 
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It was ordained by this act, that the preſent, or any 


future parliament of this reign, ſhould not be diſſolved 
by the queen's death, but ſhould meet immediately after 
that event, and continue to act for fix months, unleſs it 
ſhould be ſooner prorogued or diſſolved by the deſtined 
ſucceſſor ; and that, if no parliament ſhould exiſt at the 
time of ſuch demiſe, the preceding legiſlative body ſhould 
re- aſſemble. It was alſo enacted, that no offices ſhould 
expire in conſequence of that accident, but that they ſhould 
be enjoyed by the ſame individual for ſix months, unleſs 
the ſucceſſor ſhould otherwiſe diſpoſe of them; that the 
privy council ſhould proclaim the appointed heir on 
pain of high treaſon ; that; if ſuch heir ſhould then be 
abſent from this realm, the primate, the chancellor, the 
high treaſurer, the preſident of the council, the keeper of 
the privy ſeal, the high admiral, and the chief juſtice, 
ſhould exerciſe the ſovereignty as regents ; and that the 
heir, during the queen's life, might name others who 
ſhould be empowered to act as aſſociates with thoſe 
ſeven officers. It was further provided, that the clauſe 
in the act of ſucceſſion, relative to the deliberations of 
the privy council, and to the ſignature of the reſolutions 
by the concurring members, ſhould be repealed ; and 
that the difability, mentioned in the laſt paragraph, 

ould alſo be annulled ; an abrogation which was qua- 
lied 


_ lified by clauſes, importing, that the holders of any new 


againſt thoſe ſectaries; and, thirdly, two new bills 


on a pamphlet * (which cenſured the conduct of the Whigs 


that a bill of naturaliſation was enacted in favor of the 
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poſts, the commiſſioners of prizes and of tranſports, and 
officers of ſome other deſcriptions, as well as penſioners 
during pleaſure, ſhould not be eligible to a feat in the 
houſe of com10ns. | 
It is unneceſſary to ſtate the hes incidents of the 
ſeſſion in detail. It will ſuffice to obſerve, that the in- 
trigues of the catholics of Lancaſhire produced, firſt, a 
complaint to both houſes; ſecondly, an addreſs from 
each to the queen, ſoliciting an enforcement of the laws 


againſt them, which, however, were not completed: 
that, in conſequence of the application of many of the 
inhabitants of the colony of Carolina for a redreſs of 
grievances, the peers addreſſed the throne in behalf of 
the injured provincials; that both houſes animadverted 


in the affair of the invitation, as a malicious libel; that 
the act of the laſt ſeſſion, which had offended the Scots, 


was repealed, except that part which related to the ap- 
pointment of commiſſioners for treating of an union; 


princeſs Sophia and her ifive ; and that a bill for the 
amendment of legal proceſs, deprived by the commons 
of ſome uſeful proviſions which the lords had incorpo- 
rated with it, alſo received a legiſlative confirmation. 


Nar. 19. The queen, when ſhe diſmiſſed the two houſes, thanked 


them for the . wiſe and effectual proviion'? which they 
had made for the ſecurity of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
and applauded their unanimity and zeal in the ſervice of 
the ſtate. 


Military operations now claim a return of our atten- 


4. Entitled, a Letter from fir Rowland Gwynne to the Earl of Stam» 
ford, and written by Charles G:1don, who was fined in the ſum of 100 
pounds for having publiſhed it. ; 
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tion. In Spain, the confederates were active during the A. D. 


winter. The earl of Peterborough, advancing with a 
ſmall force into the Valencian kingdom, poſted his men 
near San Mattheo (which was then beſieged by the 
Spaniards), in ſuch a ſituation as was calculated to de- 
ceive the enemy with regard to their namber ; and, hav- 
ing contrived that a letter of exaggeration, addreſſed to 
the commandant, ſhould be intercepted, he ſo effectually 


1706 


ſucceeded in his ſcheme, that the beſiegers precipitately 


retired. When he had procured an augmentation of 
ſtrength, he proceeded to Morviedro, where the advan- 
tageous diſplay which he made of his force induced the 
governor to capitulate, to the great ſatisfaction of the 
earl, who would otherwiſe have found conſiderable dif- 
ficulty in opening his way to Valencia, His arrival in 
this city reſcued the inhabitants from the danger of an 
immediate ſiege. He gained ſome advantages over de- 
tachments of the foe ; and, by his vigilance, addreſs, and 
intrepidity, baffled the ſchemes, and over-awed the ſpirits, 
of the more numerous forces of Philip. While he was 


thus employed, a fierce engagement occurred in Catalo- - 


nia, between a detachment of the allies, commanded by 
lieutenant-general Conyngham, and a ſuperior number 
of French, under the chevalier d'Asfeld. Of the latter, 
near 400 were ſlain ; and, though the former had the 
advantage, they purchaſed it with the Joſs of their 
leader 5. 43 

Ihe progreſs of the confederates alarmed the court of 
Madrid; and Philip, that his adherents might be the more 
animated, reſolved to take the field in perſon. He ap- 
proached Barcelona wich a ſtrong army, and inveſted 


both the city and the cattle, His rival, though frequent- 


5. Boyer's Annals, year the fourth. Dr. Freind's Account of the 
Coaduct of the Earl of Peterborough in Spain, 


ly 
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2 ly warned by the earl of Peterborough of the danger 


of a ſpeedy attempt upon the Catalonian capital, was 


long unwilling to give credit to the intimation, ima- 
gining that Lerida or ſome other town would be firſt 
attacked. The defence of his place of reſidence was 


therefore ſo much neglected, that, when the French and 


Spaniards were within five leagues of it, the garriſon 
ſcarccly amounted to oo men. Being now ſenſible 
of his danger, he recalled ſeveral detachments, and took 
other meaſures for the ſecurity of the place; but he was - 
ill provided with the generality of ſtores, while the army 
of Plülip had an abundant ſupply. The citadel was 
expoſed to a warm cannonade and bombardment for near 
three weeks, during which the beſieged, by their gallant 
efforts, deſtroyed a conſiderable number of their adverſa- 
ries. They were at length obliged, however, to evacu- 
ate that fortreſs, and retire into the city, which the be- 
ſiegers now aſſailed with redoubled vigor, the count de 


Toulouſe affiſting, with his fleet, the operations of 


Philip and the mareſchal de Tefle. 
The perilous predicament in which Barcelona ſtood, 


drew the earl of Peterborough from Valencia. With few- | 


er than 3000 men, he made his appearance on the neigh- 
bouring mountains, and kept the foe in conſtant alarm. 


He even found means to introduce above 400 men into 


the town. But, as the beſiegers had made a practicable 


breach; and were preparing for a general aſſault, the 


place would probably have been reduced, had not fir 
John Leake ſeaſonably arrived. This officer had failed 
from Liſbon in the hope of meeting with an outward- 
bound Spaniſh Hota; but, being detained in the Tagus 
by the Portugueſe, he loſt the opportunity. Being af- 
terwards reinforced, he ſailed to the relief of Barcelona 
with above 50 ſhips of the line, including 13 under the 
Dutch rear-admiral Waſſenaar. W hen this fleet ap- 

proached 
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proached Tarragona, the earl of 1 embarked A. 2 


his infantry, and, hoiſting his flag in Leake's ſhip, aſſum- 
ed the command of the whcle armament. The French 
admiral, being too weak to cope with the allies, haſtily 
retired before the latter entered the harbour. Charles no 


ſooner ſaw his friends caſt anchor, than he requeſted a 


ſupply of men.; and the earl's followers, with ſome re- 
giments which the fleet had brought, were ſent into the 
town. The conductors of the ſiege, however, did not 


| immediately defiſt from their attacks ; but continued: 


them for three days. Having given directions (which 
were only executed in part) for blowing up the caſtle, 
and deſtroying what they could not conveniently carry 


off, they retreated in ſome contuſion. . They were ha- May r. 


raſſed in their flight by the Miquelets, or Catalonian 
militia; and, as the ſun under went a total eclipſe while 
they were endeavouring to repel their purſuers, their 
ſuperſtitious fears increaſed the mortification of their 
diſappointment. While the mareſchal haſtened towards 
the French frontiers with his army, the Spaniards took 
the fame route till they reached Navarre, whence they 
conducted their dejected ſovereign into Caſtile. In a 
letter to the Engliſh general, Teſſé recommended his 
numerous wounded ſoldiers to the benevolence and ge- 
neroſity of that nobleman. A multitude of lives were 
loſt on both fides during the ſiege ; but a much greater 
number fell on the part of the beſiegers than on that of 
the garriſon, the former being ſuppoſed to have loſt 
above 5c09 men. The ſpoils of the deſerted camp con- 
fiſted of above 100 pieces of cannon, an extraordinary 
quantity of warlike ſtores, and 2 large ſtock of provi- 


hons ©. 


6. Boyer's Annals, year the 87th. —2urnct, book vii. 
While 
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While Charles thus triumphedin Spain, his affairs were 
highly proſperous in another quarter, under the conduct 
of the duke of Marlborough. This general, at the end of 
the preceding campaign, had made a tour to Vienna, and 
received from the new emperor the inveſtiture of the 
lordſhip of Mindelheim, which was erected into a prin- 
cipality in honor of the preſerver of the empire. Hay- 
ing aſſiſted in the unſucceſsful negotiations with the 
Hungarian mal-contents, he repaired to Berlin, where 
he renewed the ſubſidiary treaty for another year. Re- 
turning to the Hague, he prevailed on the ſtates to agree 
to an augmentation of the number of forces which, in 
conjunction with the queen of England, they had in their 
pay. On his arrival in this kingdom, he was thanked 
by the commons for his military ſervices and prudent ne- 


| gotiations. In the ſpring he re-croſſed the channel, and 
prepared for a vigorous campaign. Hearing that he 
had not been joined by the Danes or the Pruſſians, Vil- 


leroi and the Bavarian elector reſolved to encounter him, 
in the hope of prevailing by ſuperiority of number. 
The duke, being equally defirous of an engagement, 


| haſtened the approach of the Danes to his camp, and 


marched againſt the enemy, whom he found advantage- 
oully-poſted to the northward of the Mehaigne, near the 
village of Ramillies, in Brabant. Though the Daniſh 
ſubſidiaries had joined him, his force was ſtill inferior 


to that of the French, Spaniards, and Bayarians ; but 


the difference was not very conſiderable. 
- Having employed ſeveral hours in arranging his army 
in ſuch a manner as would enable him to take advan- 


tage of the-want of judgment which appeared in the 


May 12. diſpoſitions of Villeroi, the duke gave directions for an 


attack. Four Dutch battalions, advancing towards the 
1 village 


F 


village of Taviers, which flanked the mareſchal's right A. P. 


wing, were aſſaulted by a body ſtationed in the hedges. 
This oppoſition, however, they ſoon quelled; and, hav- 
ing repulſed another corps, they gained poſſeſſion of the 
village. The cavalry of the left wing now moved for- 
ward in four lines; and, as they approached the horſe 
of the French right, they cloſed their lines into a formi- 
dable continuity of front. Their antagoniſts had not 
time to follow this example, on account of the diſtance 
between their rſt and ſecond lines, and the obſtructions 
ariſing from the quantity of baggage which had been 
negligently left between them. The Dutch horſe met 
with ſo fierce a reſiſtance from the enemy, that they 
were thrown into confuſion ; but the Daniſh ſquadrons, 
having penetrated through the intervals of the hoſtile 
ranks, wheeled about to charge the rear of thoſe who 
were engaged in the front. Before they gave this uſeful 
aid to the Dutch, Marlborough haſtened to that part of 
the field, and endeavoured, not without ſucceſs, to rally 
the diſordered troops, for whoſe relief he alſo command- 
ed a ſtrong body of cavalry to advance from the right 
wing. On this occaſion, he was ſingled out by a party 
of French; and, happening to fall from his horſe as he 
was retiring from the danger which menaced him, he 
would infallibly have been either ſlain or c iptured, had 
not a Swiſs battalion reſcued him. This eſcape was 
followed by another; for an officer who was aſſiſting 
him in remounting, was inſtantaneouſly killed by a can- 
non-ball. The Hollanders, renewing the charge, check- 
ed the career of their adverſaries ; and the co- operating 
efforts of the Danes were ſo effectually exerted, that, 
when the ſuccours arrived from the right, the oppofirg 
ſquadrons were nearly defeated. An aſſault from the 
freſh troops completed their overthrow ; and the houte- 
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- rout”. 

As a detachment of infantry, had | been poſted by Vil- 
leroi at Ramillies, twelve battalions were ordered to at- 
tack that village. Being too diſtant from the line to 
be eaſily relieved, the defenders of this poſt had little 
chance of ſucceſs. They therefore began to retreat, 
when they found their enemies pouring upon them in 
multitudes ; but they were ſo eagerly purſued, that moſt 
of them were either deprived of life or of liberty. The 
other bodies of foot, being now vigorouſly affailed by 
the allies, were repulſed; and conſternation and flight 
pervaded the whole right wing of the army of the two 
crowns. The mareſchal's left wing being protected by 
the Geete, as well as by a moraſs, no attack had yet 
been made upon that diviſion; but the Engliſh cavalry 
at length forced their way through all obſtacles, and 


charged the foe with courage and alacrity. The in- 


fantry of the ſame nation, and thoſe of Holland, took 
part in the action. The enemy did not long withſtand 
the ſhock, but ſought reſuge in flight. The horſe ral- 
lied, though without effect, for the ſecurity of the reti- 
ring foot. Villeroi and the elector endeavoured, with 
ſome remains of their beſt troops, to make an orderly 
retreat, and preſerve their artillery ; but the purſuers 


ſoon fpread ſlaughter and diſmay among the bands 
which accompanied the vanquiſhed generals, ſeiſed their 


cannon and baggage, and completely ſecured the tri- 


' umphant honors of the field“. 


This important victory was obtained in a leſs ſpace 
of time than three hours. In the battle and the purſuit, 
about 6000 of the French and their aſſociates were 


9. 1 tome iv. p. 66. Mẽmoires de r 
Boyer. 8. Boyer. —- Lamberty. 
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flain. A greater number became priſoners ; and ſeveral A. = 
thouſands deſerted their army amidſt the confuſion of pas 5 


the defeat. On the part of the confederates, the ſlain, 


by their own accounts, ſcarcely exceeded 1000 ; and a 


French narrator of the engagement ? allows, that their 


loſs did not amount to 2000. Marlborough and Over- 
kerck increaſed their fame by their exertions on this for- 
tunate day ; and, among the officers who ſerved under 
them, the prince of Wirtemberg, prince Lewis of 
Heſſe-Caſſel (who fell in the action), lieutenant-ge- 
neral Wood, and the colonels Wertmuller and Churchill, 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their valor and activity. 
The battle of Ramillies was, in a great meaſure, deciſive 
of the fate of the Spaniſh Netherlands. The fugitive com- 
manders, arriving at Louvain, reſolved, in a council of 


war, to abandon the defence of that city, and haſten to 


Bruſſels. The victorious duke, advancing forthe improve- 
ment of his ſucceſs, ſent a detachment to take poſſeſſion of 
Louvain, in the name of Charles III. of Spain. It was 
expected that the enemy would have endeavpured to pre- 
ſerve Bruſſels ; but they did not take any ſteps for that 
purpoſe. Not only the magiſtrates of that capital, but 
the ſtates of Brabant, ſubmitted to the authority of 
Charles, on being aſſured by the duke that all their pri- 


vileges would be inviolably maintained. The different 


towns of this province ſucceſſively opened their gates to 


the allies ; the lordſhip of Mechlin, and the marquiſate 
of Antwerp, entered into ſubjection to the archduke ; 
and the dominion of a French prince was willingly ex- 
changed for that of an Auſtrian ſovereign. The duke 
continuing his progreſs rowards the Scheld, with a view 
of obſtructing the tetreat of the vanquiſhed, the latter 


9. Feuquieres. 
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A.D. ſecured themſelves within the lines of Courtray. Here 


. 
— 


the two generals were viſited by Chamillard, the French 
miniſter of finance; and it was agreed, in a conference 
which they held on the emergency of their affairs, that 
ſome of the garriſons of Hainault and French Flanders 
Mould be ſtrengthened, and that two ſmall armies ſhould 
be diſpoſed near the Lys and the Scheld. The duke, in 
the mean time, prevailed on the governor of the citadel 


of Ghent to ſubmit to Charles; and the Spaniards by 


whom it was garriſoned became priſoners of war; but 
moſt of them entered into the ſervice of that prince. 
Bruges and other Flemiſh towns were alſo ſurrendered : 
but, as the occupants of Oſtend refuſed to imitate the 
example of ſubmiſſion, it was reſolved that compulſive 
meaſures ſhould be adopted againſt them. While fir 
Stafford Fairborne blocked up the harbour with a ſqua- 


dron, and bombarded the town, the beſiegers made furi- 


ous attacks by land; and the place was ſoon given up 
by capitulation. Menin, which had been fortified with 


great ſkill by Vauban, was afterwards inveſted. When 


the approaches had been regularly proſecuted for a fort- 
night, an aſſault was made, by which the allies, though 
not without conſiderable loſs, gained the covered way. 
The duke of Vendome, who had been appointed to ſuc- 
ceed Villeroi in the Netherlands, was deſirous of reheving 
the beſieged ; but, though, in conſequence of draughts 
from the neighbourhood of the Rhine, he had a reſpect- 
able army under his command, he would not venture up- 
on an engagement, The vigorous operations of the aſ- 
ſailants now produced the ſurrender of Menin, in which 
the captors found a great quantity of artillery, ammuni- 
tion, and proviſions. Dendermond was then reduced, and 
the defenders were compelled to acquieſce in captivity ; 
and Acth underwent the ſame fate. After this ſeries 
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of ſucceſs, the duke diſmiſſed his forces into winter- A. P. 


quarters *?, 

Amidſt events ſo nne to the cauſe of Charles 
his affairs continued, for ſome time, to wear a favorable 
aſpect in Spain. After his enemies had raiſed the ſiege 
of Barcelona, he convoked a council, of which the una- 
nimous determination was, that the army ſhould enter 
the Valencian kingdom, thence proceed into Caſtile, and 
endeavour to gain poſſeſſion of Madrid. The cavalry 
being ſent by land, the earl of Peterborough, accompa- 
nied by the infantry, embarked for Valencia; and, when 
a detachment of his forces had taken Requena, he inti- 
mated to Charles that the way was now open to the 
Spaniſh metropolis, and urged him to expedite his in- 
tended march. But that prince, mis-led by intereſted 
counſellors, deviated from the plan which had been 
agreed on, and reſolved to advance through Arragon, 
alleging that this route would be more convenient for a 
junction with the Portugueſe army, and that the diſpoſi- 
tion of the Arragonians to ſubmit to him rendered it ex- 
pedient to appear among them. The earl remonſtrated 
againſt the imprudence of ſubſtituting a difficult and ha- 
zardous march for an eaſy and ſafe journey; but his 
expoſtulations were diſregarded. Notwithſtanding his 
merit and ability, and the zeal which he evinced for the 
Auſtrian intereſts, his influence was overborne by that 
of the prince de Lichtenſtein and the count de Cifuentes, 
who took every opportunity of leſſening him in the 
eſteem of Charles, by repreſenting him as obſtinate, 
imperious, preſumptuous, and inconſiderate . 

In the mean time, the Portugueſe and their military 
aſſiſtants, under the conduct of the marquis das Minas 
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and the earl of Galway, made conſiderable progreſs in 


an invaſion of Spain. Having defeated a part of the 
army of the duke of. Berwick, they formed the ſiege of 
Alcantara, and ſoon obliged the garriſon to become pri- 


ſoners of war. They then made other conqueſts ; and 


were encouraged, by the ſucceſs of the allies in repelling 

the beſiegers of Barcelona, to proſecute their courſe to- 
wards Madrid. Philip, being unprepared to give them 
a proper reception, was ſo alarmed at their approach, 
that he quitted his capital, and retired to the northward 
with his treaſures, in the expectation of meeting a French 
army. The inhabitants, being thus left without protec- 
tion, were conſtrained, as the city was not fortified, to 
an outward acknowledgment of the claim of Charles. 
The confederates having encamped on the banks of the 


 Manganares, this prince was proclaimed king of Spain 


with the uſual forms. Toledo, and many other towns, 
now ſubmitted to his authority; and repeated "meſſages 
were ſent to him, requeſting his ſpeedy. preſence at 
Madrid. But the tardy Auſtrian, imagining that the 
ruin of his competitor was certain, thought it unneceſ- 
fary to haſten his march **. 

The friends of the Gallic prince took advantage of the 
delay of Charles. Rouſed by the exhortations of the 
nobility and clergy, the provincials had recourſe to arms, 
and neglected no opportunity of haraſſing the invaders, 
circumſcribing their quarters, and obſtructing their ſup- 
plies. The arrival of the French troops animated the 
hopes of therr party; and multitudes daily flocked to 
the camp of Philip, while his rival lingered at Saragoſſa. 
The allies having advanced againſt their adverſaries, 
ſome ſkirmiſhes enſued; but neither ſide ſeemed cager 
for a general action. At length Charles arrived in the 
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camp of his adherents at Guadalaxara, though not be- 
fore Philip had recovered Madrid, which readily ſubmit- 
ted to one of his detachments. The ear] of Peterbo- 
rough, who had joined the Auſtrian prince in his way 
from Saragoſla, offered to attempt, with 5000 men, the 
re-capture of the Spaniſh metropolis ; but this propoſal 
was not adopted. At the ſame time, he difſented from 
the opinion of thoſe officers who now recommended a 
general engagement, which, he obſerved, would expoſe 
the confederates to the riſque of loſing all their acquiſi- 
tions in Spain. At the deſire of Charles, and in com- 
pliance with his inſtructions from England, he ſoon aft- 
er returned to the coaſt, with a view of embarking for 
Italy. At Alicant, he re-joined fir John Leake, who 
had reduced that town and it's caſtle, as well as Cartha- 
gena. Though his intention of conducting a reinforce- 
ment to the duke of Savoy was fruſtrated by the want 
of a ſufficient number of men, the ear] proſecuted his 
Italian voyage, being authoriſed to negotiate a loan at 
Genoa for the uſe of Charles; a commiſſion in which 
he met with ſpeedy ſucceſs. After his departure, the 
fleet proceeded to Iviga ; and Leake quickly obtain - 
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ed the ſurrender of that iſland. Majorca, with little Sept. 


difficulty, was alſo reduced; and the admiral then re- 
turned to England with a part of the fleet, one ſquadron 
having been ſent to the Weſt- Indies, and another ſtation- 
ed for the winter in the vicinity of Liſbon '3. 

The French and Spaniſh army being conſiderably 
_ ſuperior to that of the allies, notwithſtanding the acceſ- 
ſons which the latter had received from Charles and the 
earl of Peterborough, it was determined by the inferior 
party, that a battle ſhould not be riſqued, unleſs a very 
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— D. favorable opportunity ſhould preſent itſelt. When the 


autumnal rains were expected, the invaders, whoſe force 


had been greatly diminiſhed by deſertion, as well as by 


partial attacks from the enemy, prepared to retire to- 
wards Valencia, Though they paſſed the Tagus with - 
out oppoſition, they were ſo haraſſed during their 
march, that it required all the attention and vigilance of 
the generals to prevent the enemy from engaging them 
to advantage. The duke of Berwick endeavoured to 
diſturb them in the quarters which they had choſen for 
the winter; and he found means to diſpoſſeſs them of the 
town of Cuenga. Carthagena was afterwards recover- 
ed by one of his officers ; and, on the weſtern frontier, 
the adherents of Philip, by a coup de main, again put 
that prince in poſſeſhon of Alcantara. 

The allied forces in Spain were augmented, during 
the winter, by the arrival of a ſtrong body of Engliſh 
and Dutch, originally intended for a deſcent in France. 
A diſcontented eccleſiaſtic of that country, who ſtyled 
himſelf the marquis de Guiſcard, had offered his ſer- 
vices to the enemies of his ſovereign ; and, repairing to 
England with a letter of recommendation from Charles 
of Auſtria, he met with a favorable reception from the 


queen and her miniſters, who, at his inſtigation, adopted 


tlie ſcheme of an invaſion of the dominions of Lewis, 
with a view of countenancing any inſurrection to which 


the diſafeRted ſubjects of that prince might be inclined, 


and of occaſioning ſuch a diverſiqn of his force as 


might weaken his efforts in Spain and Italy. About 


10,000 ſoldiers were provided for that purpoſe by the 
two maritime powers ; and earl Rivers was intruſted 
with the chief command of this army, while the emj- 


grant marquis had the immediate direction of a part of 


jt, conſiſting of French proteſtant refugees on the Iriſh 
eſtabliſhment, Sir Cloudeſicy Shovel was appointed . 


cara] 
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miral of the flect deſtined for this expedition ; but the A-D. 


magnitude of the preparations, and the prevalence of 
adverſe winds, ſo protracted the time, that the ſcheme 
was relinquiſhed. As it was then reſolved, that the 
forces ſhould be employed in promoting the reduction 
of Spain, the greater part of the combined fleets failed 
towards Liſbon, where Rivers propoſed to the king 
(John V. who had lately ſucceeded his father, Peter II. 
on the Portugueſe throne), that he ſhould add a ſuperior 
number of his own troops to the forces which had arri- 
ved in the Tagus, and that the united hoſt ſhould advance 
to Madrid without delay. This and other conditions 
not meeting with the aſſent of the new ſovereign, the 
admiral directed his courſe to Alicant, where the regi- 
ments were incorporated with the army of the earl of 
Galway “. e ; 
From the zeal with which the French court prepared 
for the campaign of Italy, ruin ſeemed to impend over 


the duke of Savoy. But the great danger to which he 


was expoſed ſerved only to exerciſe his courage and for- 
titude ; and he till cheriſhed ſome hopes of relief from 
the invigorated exertions of the court of Vienna, and 
the augmentation of the ſubſidiary troops maintained by 
England and Holland. Towards the ſupply of that de- 
ficiency of money under which the emperor labored, 
Anne invited her opulent ſubjects to advance 2 50,000 
pounds on the ſecurity of his Sileſian revenues; and this 
ſum, which was readily ſubſcribed by the Engliſh, was 
appropriated to the exigencies of the Italian war. On 
this theatre of action, the French, by the beginning of 
the year, had added the important fortreſſes of Mont- 
melian and Nice to their former conqueſts in the 
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| ſummer. The inveſtment of his metropolis was acce- 


tained in the ſpring. That commander ſuddenly attack- 


priſoners ; and the victors alſo ſuſtained a conſiderable 


reinforcements as might enable him to act with vigor 
_ againſt the enemy, the duke de la Feuillade encamped 
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him of every part of his poſſeſſions in the courſe of the 
lerated by a victory which the duke of Vendome ob- 
ed the Imperial general, count Reventlau, near Calcinato, 


and defeated him by the great ſuperiority of his force. 
Above 3000 of the vanquiſhed party were killed or made 


loſs *5. 


While prince Eugene was waiting the arrival of fach 


near Turin with a numerous army, amply furniſhed 
with the requiſites of a ſiege. Having in vain endea- 
voured to detach the duke of Savoy from the confedera- 
cy, the French general opened the trenches before the 
town, and commenced a courſe of battery and bombard- 
ment. Alarmed at theſe, attacks, the duke's family re- 
tired from the place, and accomplithed their eſcape to 
Genoa. That he might the more effectually haraſs the 
beſiegers, and prevent them from encompaſſing the city, 
the active and warlike Amadeus left the buſineſs of de- 
fence to count Thaun, and put himſelf at the head of 
his cavalry. Feuillade, who wiſhed for an opportunity 
of ſeiſing him, purſued him for ſome time; but all his 
efforts ended in diſappointment, while his neglect of the 
ſiege tended to the final relief of the garriſon, which 
might otherwiſe have been reduced to the neceſſity of a 
ſurrender before the arrival of the expected ſuccours. 
The ſupplies of men and money which Eugene re- 
ceived, at length put that hero in a capacity of exertion. 
In defiance of every obſtacle which his adverſaries threw 
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in his way, he paſſed the Adige and the Po, and, pene- A. D. 


trating into Piedmont, joined Amadeus near Carma- 
gnola. The duke of Orleans, who had ſucceeded Ven- 
. dome as the general of the two crowns in Italy, march- 
ed towards Turin, and added his army to that of the 
heſiegers. When the confederates advanced to the re- 
lief of the city, it was debated in the hoſtile camp, whe- 
ther it would be adviſeable to wait their attack within 
the entrenchments, or march out, and give them battle ; 
and, though the new commander adviſed the latter ſtep, 
the opinion of the mareſchal de Martin preyalled for the 
more cautious meaſure. | 

Though the forces of the prince did not amount to 
30,000 men, he was ſo little influenced by difidence or 
apprehenſion, that he was eager to engage an army 
campoſed of 40,000, and defended by lines of great 
ſtrength. While his men were diſpoſing themſelves 
in order of battle, they were haraſſed by an inceſſant 
cannonade ; but, not being diſcouraged, they made a 
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fierce attack, in three diviſions, upon the entrenchments. Aug. 25. 


After a bloody conflict, they quelled all oppoſition, 
completely forced the lines, put the foe to a diſorderly 
flight, and reſcued Turin from imminent danger. 
About 5000 individuals fell en the fide of the French; 


and the priſoners were more numerous. Among theſe, 


were ſeveral general officers, one of whom (Marſin) died 
of his wounds on the following day. Of the allies, near 
3000 were flain or ſeverely wounded. During the 
ſiege, near 4500 of the garriſon were killed, wounded, 


or captured; but, on the part of the aſſailants, the. 


liſt of ſlain alone far exceeded that number. The 
abundant ſtores of all kinds, which the camp of the fu- 
gitives — proved a very uſeful ſupply to the 
conquerors '* 
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For this total diſcomfiture and great loſs, the French 
and Spaniards received little compenſation in the ſucceſs 
of count Medavi, near Caſtiglione, over the prince of 
Heſſe-Caſſel, who, though he at firſt had the advantage in 
the action, was at length repulſed with the ſlaughter of 
about 1000 of his men. The prince ſoon after marched 


to join the grand army of the confederates, who. were 
employed in the improvement of their ſignal victory. 


While the vanquiſhed retired towards Dauphine, the 
duke of Savoy not only recovered his towns and fortreſſes 
in Piedmont and Montferrat, but co-operated with Eu- 
gene in the reduction of the greater part of the duchy of 
Milan, of which the prince was made governor. : 
On the Rhine, the military tranſactions of the year 
were of little moment. Though the French had aſ- 
ſembled a numerous hoſt for the invaſion of Germany, 
the expediency of recalling a conſiderable part of it, 
for the renovation of their diminiſhed force in the Ne- 
therlands, ſo weakened Villars, that, after he had re- 
taken Druſenheim and- Haguenau, he remained inac- 
tive. The prince of Baden, at the ſame time, was 
too weak to take advantage of the reduction of the 
mareſchal's army. This prince did nat long ſurvive 
the termination of the campaign ; dying in the fifty- 
ſecond year of his age, with the character of an able 
general, though his reputation had not only been 
eclipſed by the fame of Marlborough and Eugene, but 
had been injured by the occaſional languor of his opera- 
tions, which his enemies maliciquſly imputed to trea- 
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Delegates from Scotland treat with thoſe of England for 
the incorporation of the two kingdoms.—Articles of 
union are at length adjuſted. — The praject is ſtrongly 
oppoſed by the Scots ;—but it is ratified by their par- 
liament ;—and alſo by the Engliſh legiſlature. 


W nriLE the arms of England triumphed in the A. D. 
Netherlands, a beneficial object of peaceful policy, _ 
which ſeveral of Anne's predeceſſors had in vain en- 
deavoured to accompliſh, was in a train of negotiatory 
ſettlement. We allude to the ſcheme for the union of the 
Britiſh kingdoms, which the queen had the honor and 
the ſatisfaction of bringing to maturity and completion. 

In compliance with the late ſtatutes af bath realms, 
which authoriſed the appointment of commiſſioners for - 
treating of an union, the queen nominated thirty-one 
for England, and the fame number for Scotland *. 
Theſe delegates aſſembled at White-hall in the ſpring ; apr. 16. 
and the lord-keeper of the great ſeal of England (Cow- 
per, a diſtinguiſhed Whig, who had fucoceded fir 


1. Beſides the two Engliſh primates and the chief officers of ſtate, 
the delegates were the following : the duke of Bolton ; the earls of 
Sunderland, Kingſton, Carlifle, and Orford; the v:{:ount Townſhend; 
the barons Wharton, Grey, Poulet, Somers, and Halifax ; the mar- 
quiſes of Hartington and Granby, ſons of the dukes of Devonſhire and 
Rutland; Smith, the ſpeaker ; and the chief profeſſors of the com- 
mon and civil law. The deputies vf Scotland were (beſides the prin- 
cipal members of the admioiſtration) the earls of Sutherland, Morton, 
Wemys, Leven, Stair, and Roſeberry; ſome of the judges; and ſeveral 
members of the northern patliament. 
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A. — Nathan Wright in the preceding year) opened the meet- 


ing with an addreſs to the Scottiſh commiſſioners, ex- 
preſſive of the zeal of the Engliſh nation for the pro- 


.poſed union, and of his hope of finding in them the 


ſame friendly diſpoſitions and unprejudiced minds, with 
which he and his aſſociates were ready to proceed to 
the diſcuſſion of the terms of this momentous treaty. 
The earl of Seafield, chancellor of Scotland, replied, on 
the part of his deputed countrymen, that they were 
equally zealous with their neighbours for bringing the 
ſcheme to perfeQtion, as they were convinced that it 
would be highly advantageous to both nations. At the 
next meeting, the- lord-keeper, in the name of the Eng- 


liſh deputies, ſubmitted the three following propoſitions 


to the conſideration of the northern negotiators : that 
the two realms ſhould be for ever incorporated into one 
monarchy, under the appellation of Great-Britain ; that 


this united kingdom ſhould be repreſented by the fame 


parliament ; and that the ſucceſſion to the combined 
ſovereignty ſhould be ſettled on the houſe of Hanover. 


The Scots being more inclined to a fœderal than to an 


incorporative union, their delegates, inſtead of giving a 
direct anſwer to thoſe propoſals, offered to eſtabliſh the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion to their throne ; promiſed to allow 


Engliſh ſubjects the ſame privileges in Scotland with 


thoſe which the natives enjoyed, on condition of a ſimi- 


lar indulgence to the Scots in England ; and ſtipulated 


for ſuch a freedom of commercial intercourſe as ſhould 
include the trade of the plantations. Theſe terms were 
rejected as inſufficient by the Engliſh commiſhoners, with 
an intimation of their full conviction, that . nothing but 
$ an entire union of the two kingdoms would ſettle per- 
« fect and laſting friendſhip between them.” The 
Scots,, relinquiſhing their ſcheme of confaederation, 


which they found ſo unſatisfactory to the Engliſh, 
agreed 


. 


agreed to the ſtrict coalition propoſed by the latter. A. . 
Theſe general heads being adjuſted, the aſſembly pro- 
ceeded to deliberate on a variety of particulars. The Scots 
made little objection to the propoſitions of the Engliſh ; 

and the whole ſcheme was amicably ſettled in forty-four 


days of meeting, though the interyals of the ſittings pro- lay 22· 


tracted the time beyond three months ?. 

As ſoon as the delegates of the two realms had con- 
cluded their negotiations, they preſented the fruits of 
their labor to the queen, as a foundation for the delibe- 
rative proceedings of both parliaments.. She thanked 
them for their diligence and attention; hoped that the 
reaſonable terms to which they had agreed would meet 
with the approbation of thoſe aſſemblies ; and obſerved 
that the ſhould always conſider it as a particular happi- 
neſs, if the projected union ſhould be accompliſhed in 
her reign. 

From the averſion of the majority of the Scots to an 

i;corporation of their kingdom with that of England, 
the advocates for this meaſure entertained ſtrong doubts 
of it's ſucceſs. All their exertions were therefore re- 
quiſite for counter- acting the oppoſition with which the 
ſcheme was menaced. With regard to the ſtate and diſ- 
_- poſition of parties in North-Britain, at this time, ſome 
remarks will be neceſſary. The natives of that realm 
were ſtill divided into the friends and the enemies of the 
Revolution, the preſbyterians and the epiſcopalians, the 
partiſans and the opponents of the court. The chief 
ſhare of the adminiſtration was in the hands of the 
duke of Queenſbury, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by . 
his early zeal in the cauſe of William, and by his ad- 
herence to the Whigs of England. He was a ſtrenu- 
ons abettor of the ſcheme of union, not only becauſe 


2. Hiſtory of the Union (Edinb. 1709), by Daniel De-Foe. —Lock- 
hart's Memoirs, | 
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cauſe he was of opinion that it would conduce to the be- 
nefit of the two nations. Being a manof talent and addreſs, 
be had made a good uſe of the opportunities which his en- 
joyment of the favor of the court had furniſhed for the 
extenſion of his intereſt among his countrymen ; and 
this influence he ſedulouſly exerted on the preſent oc- 
caſion. Though the chief fautors of the project were 
thoſe whom the Scots ſtyled Revolutioners, this party 
did not univerſally concur in it; for many of them 
were unfriendly to. a coalition which would annihilate 
the independence of their kingdom. The loſs of a diſ- 
tinct parliament, and of an hereditary right to a ſeat in 
that aſſembly, ſhocked the pride of the nobles ; while 
the gentry and commonalty not only objected to the 
ſubverſion of the dignity and ancient privileges of their 
nation, hut were disinclined to a ſhare in the increaſing 
burthens of Engliſh taxation. The religious parties 
united in oppofing the union; the preſbyterians, from 
an apprehenſion of the eventual ruin of their ſyſtem ; 
the epiſcopalians, from their attachment to the cauſe of 
the pretender. The cavaliers (as the friends of this 
prince were called) were, indeed, the moſt determined 
and violent enemies to the meaſure. They reflected. 
that the accompliſhment of it would extinguiſh their 
hopes, by eſtabliſhing the Hanoverian ſucceſſion through- 
'ont the Britiſh empire. As they compoſed a numerous 
faction, reckoned among their friends ſome of the moſt 
powerful nobility and land-hokders, and had acquired 
_ © the good opinion of the public by oppoſing the court 

under the maſk of patriotiſm, they had an opportunity 

of highly inflaming the diſaffection of their countrymen 
to an union, which they repreſented as pregnant with 
diſadvantage, diſgrace, and ſervitude, to the inferior and 
leſs flouriſhing realm. Theſe circumſtances, added to 
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the ſucceſs of the ſcheme dubious. To baffle the ef- 
forts of oppoſition, the Engliſh treaſurer, who conſider- 


ed the completion of the project as neceſſary for the 
vindication of his character Jand the ſecurity of his 


power, not only had recourſe to the allurements of 


liberal promiſes, but tried the efficacy of pecuniary 
diſtribution, which his official frugality enabled him to 
employ. His Whig friends reinforced his applications 
with zeal and aſſiduity; and, when the northern parlia- 
ment re- aſſembled, the court began to expect the declara- 
tion of a majority in favor of the union. 

On the adjuſtment of the treaty, the cavaliers ſent an 
agent to the courts of Verſailles and St. Germain, to ſo- 
licit ſuch aid as might enable them to prevent the ratifi- 
cation of it. Colonel Hooke had arrived from France, 
in the preceding year, with letters from Lewis and 
young James, addreſſed to the duke of Hamilton and 
other noblemen of the party, urging them to act with 
ſpirit for the reſtoration of the excluded line, and pro- 
miſing aſſiſtance for that purpoſe. But the ill ſtate to 
which the affairs of France were reduced in the preſent 
year, induced the king to defer the execution of his pro- 
miſe. The Jacobites were therefore obliged to truſt to 
their own exertions for the prevention of that ruin which 
threatened the hopes of the pretender 3. 
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The ſeſſion was opened at Edinburgh by the duke of 0a. 3. 


Queenſbury, who, in a ſhort ſpeech, recommended the 
union, as an object of great national benefit, to the at- 
tentive conſideration of the aſſembly, and was followed 
on the ſame ſide, in a more copious harangue, by the chan- 


cellor Seafield. The treaty was then read, and ordered to be 


printed, with minutes of the proceedings of the commiſſion- 
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ers. The oppoſers of it having in vain endeavouredto delay 
the diſcuſſion of the articles, that they might have more time 
to practiſe on the feelings of the people, the houſe ſoon 
commenced the inveſtigation of the ſcheme. In another 
point which tended to delay, the adverſaries of the court 
prevailed ; for, at their deſire, the different proviſions 
were ſucceſſively debated before the queſtion was put 
for the approbation of any of them. | 

During theſe preparatory deliberations, the ferment 
of the populace roſe to a high pitch. Multitudes 
crowded about the place of meeting, inſulted the duke 
of Queenſbury and his miniſterial aſſociates, ſtigmatiſed 
the zreaters as traitors, and extolled the enemies of the 


union as honeſt Scots and true patriots, who would not 


tamely ſuffer their country to be diſhonored, impoyeriſh- 
ed, and enſlaved. They at length proceeded to acts of 


ock. az. qutrage, and attempted to force their way into the houſe 


con, and diſperſed the rabble. 
' theſe troops for the protection of the parliament and the 
peaceful inhabitants, furniſhed the mal-contents with 


of fir Patrick Johnſton, one of the negotiators, that 
they might wreak their vengeance on him, for the zeal 


with which he promoted the views of England : but 


the arrival of a detachment of the city-guard fruſtrated 
this intention of the rioters, though it did not prevent 
them from committing various acts of petty diſorder. 
Their number hourly increaſing, a body of regular 
forces, by order of the privy council, marched into the 
The continuance of 


new grounds of clamor ; and it was not only affirmed, 


that the privileges of the city were violated by the intru- 


ſion of the ſoldiery, but that the deliberations of the le- 
giflature could not be conſidered as free, under the awe 
of a enilitary force 4 
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the preſentation of numerous addreſſes and remonſtran- 
ces to the parliament, and the communication of inſtruc- 


tions to the members from their conſtituents. The 


patrons of the meaſure, far from being diſcouraged by 
theſe ſymptoms of diſapprobation, proſecuted their en- 
deavours with redoubled energy. The firſt courſe of 
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| The oppoſition to the union was further evinced in A. P. 
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debate being cloſed, they moved, that the houſe ſhould Nov. 1. 


reſume, without delay, the conſideration of the treaty, 


and finally adopt or reject it. The oppoſite party pro- 


poſed, that the more particular diſcuſſion of the articles 


ſhould be poſtponed, till the ſentiments of the whole 


body of Scottiſh electors, as well as of the Engliſh par- 
liament, ſhould be known on the ſubject : but this mo- 
tion was diſcountenanced; and the houſe proceeded to 
the re-examination of the firſt article, which contained 
a general proviſion, that the two kingdoms ſhould be 
united into one, under the name of Great-Britain 5. 

The debates on this occaſion were long and animated. 
The moſt remarkable ſpeeches, on each tide of the queſ- 


tion, were thoſe of Seton (one of the commiſſioners) and 


lord Belhaven. The former diſcuſſed the three ſchemes 
which had been at different times propoſed for the re- 
covery of Scofland from her languiſhing condition ; 
one, for continuing the union of the two crowns, and 
enacting new limitations of the prerogative for the benefit 


of the northern realm; another, for the total ſeparation - 


of the two kingdoms ; and a third, for their complete 
union. He argued, on the firſt head, that a ſovereign of 
two realms would © be obliged to prefer the interelt of 
« the ſtronger to that of the weaker ;” that, if he 
ſhould be reſtricted by the parliament of the latter, he 
might eaſily, by the aſſiſtance of the former, evade all li- 
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A. > mitations ; and that nothing would enable the Scots to 


1706. 


maintain ſuch reſtrictions, but that cordial concurrence 
which England would never grant till the two nations 
ſhould have coaleſced into one. The ſecond ſcheme he 
repreſented as an inadequate remedy for the weakneſs 
and poverty of North-Britain. Thoſe defects rendered 
it expedient for his countrymen to court the friendſhip 


of ſome neighbouring people, from whom they might 


derive the advantage of protection, and a communica- 
tion of trade ; and the nation from which theſe favors 
might be moſt conveniently and effectually obtained, 
was that of England. A ſeparation, therefore, from 
that kingdom, would tend to perpetuate the imperfect 
vigor and the valetudinarian ſtate of Scotland; and, 
as a feederal union was not likely to be durable be- 
tween theſe realms, a ſtrict incorporation, he contended, 
would be much more advantageous, as the intereſts 


of both would then be inſeparable. Such a coalition 


would lead the Scots to a participation of Engliſh power 
and opulence, and would eſtabliſh their civil and religi- 
ous liberties under the protection of one ſovereign and 


one parliament. —'The harangue of lord Belhaven was 
more declamatory than that of Seton. He drew a high-. 


colored picture of the degradation, diſgrace, and miſery, 
to which a free and independent kingdom, a national 


church, an honorable aſſemblage of nobility, a reſpect- 
able body of gentry, gallant ſoldiers and mariners, in- 


duſtrious tradeſmen, and laborious peaſants, would, in 
his opinion, be ſubjected by the odious project of union. 
He cloſed his repreſentation with theſe words: Above 
'« all, 1 think I ſee our ancient mother Caledonia, like 
« Cxfar, fitting in the midſt of our ſenate, ruefully look- 
« ing roundabout her, covering herſelf with her royal gar- 


ment, attending the fatal blow, and breathing out her laſt 


„ with, Et tu quo que, mi fili?“ He then conjured his au- 
| | ditors 


- 
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ditors to exert the ſpirit of their predeceſſors, and reſiſt A. D. 


dhe completion of the diſhonorable treaty. Adverting to 


the factions and diviſions which prevailed, he depreca- 


ted the miſchiefs which their continuance might produce, 


and recommended concord and harmony as the moſt 
efficacious means of converting the declining circum- 
ſtances of Scotland into proſperity and happineſs. He 
condemned the unfriendly conduct of the Engliſh to- 
wards the Scots, both in this and the late reign ; and in- 
ſinuated, that the former were ſolely actuated by views 
of intereſt in the preſent negotiation. If any treaty 
ſhould take effect, a fœderal aſſociation, he affirmed, 
would be far more honorable and beneficial to the 
Scottiſh realm than the propoſed incorporative union, 
the thought of which filled him with fuch grief and in- 
dignation, that he could not refrain from pee 5 tear 
over the eventual calamities of his country . 
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At the next meeting, the debates were renewed with Nov, 4; 


ſpirit; and the marquis of Annandale propoſed a reſo- 
lution, recommendatory of ſuch an union as ſhould em- 
bark the two nations in the ſame intereſts of ſucceſſion, 
wars, alliances, and trade, without encroaching on the 
independency of the Scottiſh crown, the immunities of 
the kingdom, or the conſtitution either of the church or 
ſtate The courtiers not only endeavoured to ſhow 
the abſutdity and inadequacy of this ſyſtem of confœde- 
ration, but repreſented the advocates of the propoſal as 
aiming at the overthrow of the plan which tire commiſ- 
ſioners had framed, rather than ſeriouſly wiſhing for the 


| ſubſtitution of any other ſcheme. 


Among the ſpeeches of this day, that of tle duke of 


Hamilton attracted particular attention. Having ex- 
patiated on the diſadvantages of an incorporative union, 
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A. 2 he exclaimed, “Shall we, in half an hour, yield what 


1706, 


our anceſtors maintained witlr their lives and fortunes 
for many ages? Do I fee none of the deſcendants of 
e tzoſe worthy patriots who defended the liberties of 
their country againſt all invaders, and who aſſiſted the 
e illuſtrious Robert de Brus to reſtore the conſtitution, 
and revenge the falſehood of England and the uſurpa- 


tion of Baliol? Where are the Douglases and the 


% Campbells? Where are the peers, where are the 
& barons, once the bulwark of the nation ? Shall we 
« be ſo degenerate, as not to be warmed by the recollec- 


4 tion of their gallant exertions ? Shall we tamely ſur- 


« render the ſovereignty and independency of Scotland, 
% when we are commanded by thoſe whom we repre- 
* ſent to preſerve the national dignity and privileges, 
« and are aſſured of their zealous ſupport in a cauſe fo 
« honorable and meritorious ?”” 

When the firſt article of the treaty, and the motion 
of the marquis of Annandale, had been ſufficiently de- 
bated, the latter was rejected, and the former approved 7”. 
Before the queſtion was decided, a proteſt was delivered 
by the duke of Athol, declaring that the incorporation 
ſtipulated by the treaty was contrary to the honor and 
the intereſt of Scotland, and to the fundamental laws 
and conſtitution of that realm, repugnant to the claim 
of right, and ſubverſive of the privileges of the parlia- 
ment and people. The vote was. followed by the in- 
troduction of a bill for the ſecurity of the preſbyterian 
ſyſtem, that the apprehenſions of the friends of the kirk 
might be removed, and the clamors of that party againſt 


the union ſilenced. 


The balance was turned in favor of the union by the 


7. By a majority of 32 voices; the approvers being 115 (without 
the chancellor, who was only a lowed to vote when the numbers were 


equal), and the other party 83. 
con- 


— 
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concurrence of the marquis of Tweedale, the earls of A. P. 


Rothes and Roxhurgh, and other individuals, who had 
' for ſome time acted with an apparent ſpirit of independ- 


ence, and who, from being thus unfettered, had acquired 
the appellation of /quadrone volante. They affected to be 
ſolely influenced by conſcientious and patriotic motives, 
and long declined an avowal of their opinions on the 
ſubject of the treaty ; but, when the diviſion took place 
on the firſt article, they voted with the court, and thus 
ſecured the adoption of a meaſure which, by reinforcing 
the oppoſite phalanx, they might have defeated. Some 
of them are ſuppoſed to. have heen bribed by the lord- 
treaſurer of England ; while others were free from the 
ſiniſter bias of corruption *, 

The diſcuſſion of the preſbyterian bill delayed the 
progres of the treaty through the houſe. A clauſe was 
offered by lord Belhaven, providing for the eligibility of 
the Scots to any office throughout Great Britain, with- 
out the obſervance of the facramental teſt. When it 
was oppoſed as an unreaſonable ſtipulation, it was de- 
fended on the ground of equality, as the Engliſh might 
obtain places of truſt in Scotland without ſuch an impo- 
ſition : it was, however, rejected on a diviſion. The 
bill did not paſs without a proteſt from the fame noble- 
man, affirming that it was an inſufficient ſecurity to the 
kirk, in caſe of the eſtabliſhment of the propoſed union, 

The houſe then proceeded to the final conſideration 
of the ſecond article of the treaty, which related to the 
ſettlement of the Hanoverian heir on the throne of 
Great-Britain, and to the perpetual excluſion of catho- 
lics from the- ſovereignty. Some of thoſe who had hi- 
therto oppoſed the proteſtant ſucceſſion now appeared in 
ſupport of it, with a proviſo that ſuch limitations ſhould 
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7788 be enacted as might ſecure the independency and the privi- 


leges of the northern kingdom: but this condition, being 
incompatible with the ſyſtem of incorporation, was ex- 


ploded; and the article in queſtion was adopted by the 


Nov. 15. houſe. 


Nov. 18. 


The third FER which ſtipulated for the conjunction 
of the parliaments of the two realms, produced a long 
debate. It was urged, that an aſſent to this coalition 
would be a reſignation of the conſtitutional rights and 
liberties of the Scots, and a ſubjection of their country 
to the ſway of England ; that it would endanger the 
kirk, by putting it under the authority of a legiſlature 
which would be influenced by epiſcopalians ; that there 
was no ſecurity for the obſervance of any ſtipulations 
with regard to the repreſentation of Scotland in the par- 
liament of Great-Britain, or of any other proviſions of 
the treaty, ſince thoſe who admitted the right of the le- 


giſlative body of Scotland to ſubvert, or only to alter, the 


fundamentals of the conſtitution of that kingdom, would 
be ready to allow a general right of the fame kind to 
that aſſembly into which the national councils of both 
realms would be incorporated ; and that the efforts of a 
ſmall proportion of Scottiſh members would be utterly 
inadequate to the prevention of ſuch alterations as might 
violate the conditions of the treaty. It was obſerved, in 
reply, that the union would be a conſolidation of the 
conſtitutional privileges of both nations, rather than a 
ſurrender of thoſe of Scotland to the control of England; 
that the loſs of the einpty honor of a ſeparate and inde- 
pendent parliament would be amply recompenſed by an 


extenſion of the protection of the future legiſlature to 


every part of Great-Britain, and by a communication 
of all the advantages, both political and commercial, 
which England enjoyed, and that the preſent ſcheme 
was pregnant with mutual benefit and reciprocal im- 

| prove- 
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provement, involving an amalgamation of intereſts, of a 
17 


power, and of ſecurity, and excluding all ideas of inju- 
rious preference or diſparity. The alarms for the ſafe- 
ty of the kirk, and the fears of an infringement of the 
| ſtipulations, were obviated by aſſertions of the indiſpen- 


{able obligation of the aggregate parliament to the main · 
tenance of that compact to which the legiſlative bodies | 
of the two kingdoms ſhould agree. This diſcuſſion 
was terminated by the aſſent of the majority to the third 


article o. 

The fourth clauſe, which provided for the general 
freedom of trade and navigation, was approved with lit- 
tle debate. The fifth, by which it was ſtipulated that 
all ſhips belonging to the ſubjects of North-Britain at the 
time of the ſignature of the articles, though of foreign 
conſtruction, ſhould be regarded as free bottoms, not- 


| withſtanding the Engliſh act of navigation, underwent 
an alteration favorable to the Scots, the time being ex- 


tended to the ratification of the treaty by their parlia- 
ment. The ſixth being referred to a ſpecial commit- 
tee, as it related to points of commercial detail, the houſe 
entered upon the examination of the next clauſe, which 


reſpected the proportion of exciſe payable by the Scots, 


The diſorderly proceedings of the diſaffected party in- 
terrupted the inveſtigation of the treaty, The chancel- 
lor informed the houſe, that irregular and tumultuous 
meetings had taken place in Dumfries and other towns, 
and that papers had been diſtributed, inſtigating the peo- 


ple to offer violence to the parliament, Lo prevent the 


mal-contents from taking advantage of a clauſe in a late 
act, which required the corporations and the land-hold- 


ers ta arm and exerciſe the fencible men, a bill was pre - 


pared, and quickly enacted, for ſuſpending the operation 
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9 of that clauſe during the preſent ſeſſion, and prohibiting 


the Scots from aſſembling in arms on any pretence what- 
ever, without the queen's permi ſſion. Notwithſtanding 


all the vigilance of the government, a tumult, which 


Dec. 5. 


ſeemed to threaten ſerious conſequences, broke out at 
Glaſgow. The populace, having collected arms in the 
houſes of the magiſtrates and other citizens, committed 
various diſorders, and prepared to march to the capital, 
with a view of intimidating the legiſlature into a derelic- 
tion of the project of union. But the ſeaſonable arrival 
of a body of forces, ſent by the high commiſſioner from 
Edinburgh, baffled the ſchemes of the rioters. To 


ſtrengthen the hands of the miniſters of Scotland, the 


queen gave orders that troops ſhould be ſtationed on the 


borders, ready to act with vigor in the ſuppreſſion of any 
diſturbance which might ariſe **. 


Another attempt to the prejudice of the union had 


been projected by a more reſpectable party of mal-con- 


tents; but the interference of the duke of Hamilton, 
in whom they repoſed much confidence, induced them 
to relinquiſh the ſcheme, It was afterwards reſolved, 
on the ſuggeſtion of the duke of Athol, that a numerous 
body of the gentry ſhould make a perſonal application 
to the high commiſſioner, entreating him to defiſt from 
the proſecution of the union, till they ſhould have in- 
formed the queen of the general diſinclination of their 
countrymen to the meaſure. A conſiderable number 
having repaired to Edinburgh for that purpoſe, ſome 


diſputes occurred among the leaders; and, before theſe 


were adjuſted, a proclamation was iſſued, prohibiting 
the reſort of the provincials to the metropolis during 
the ſeſſion. Thus was a ſcheme checked in embrya, 
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which, if purſued, would have been defeated by the 4- — 
firmneſs of the court 

In the progreſs of the grand object of parliamentary 
deliberation, the ſeventh and eighth articles, and the fix 
which followed, occaſioned no obſervations worthy of 
record *. But the fifteenth produced a more intereſt- nec. x 
ing debate, as it involved the conſideration of the 
equivalent which Scotland ſhould receive for being lia- 
ble, among other taxes, to ſuch cuſtoms and exciſe as 
ſhould be applied to the payment of the public debts of 
England, contracted before the union. It was argued 
by ſome of the members, that it was highly unreaſon- 
able to ſaddle the Scots with the burthen of Engliſh 
debts, with which they had no concern; and that the 
propoſed equivalent,” though it might be juſt in a na- 
tional view, had no perſonal juſtice or equality in it, 
as it would not be appropriated to the benefit of thoſe 
individuals who would pay the taxes for which it was 
given in exchange. Others alleged, that the ſum offer- g 
ed as a recompence was comparatively trifling, and far 
from being an equivalent in any point of view, as it 
would be quickly repaid by the contributions of the Scots 
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12. The gighth article not only granted to the Scots a total exemp- 2 

tion, for ſeven years, from the Engliſh duty on ſalt, but, as altered by 
the honſe, excuſed them, after that time, from the greater part of it. 
The ninth provided, that, whenever 1,997,76 3 pounds ſhould be raiſed 
in England by the land-tax, Scotland ſhou!'d only pay 48,000 pounds , 
and that the ſame proportion ſhould be obſerved with regard to any 
greater or ſmaller ſum. The tenth and three ſucceeding clauſes gra- Fl 
t fied the Scots with particular ex2mptions in point of taxation. The | hd 
fourteenth ſtipulated, that, if the Engliſh parliament ſhould impoſe any | 
new cuſtoms or exciſe, Scotland, being liable tu them, ſhould receive 

an equivalent from the legiſlature of Great-Britain. An addition was Ul. 
made by the houſe to this article, importing, that the duty on malt ki 
ſhouid not be levied in Nortu-Britain during the war, ö 
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towards the diſcharge of the debts of their neighbours ; not- 
withſtanding which circumſtance, the former would con- 
tinue, for a great length of time, to be burthened by thoſe 
arrears. The oppoſite ſpeakers maintained, that England 
could not be expected to indulge the Scots with a com- 
munication of her trade, unleſs they ſhould ſubmit to an 
equality of cuſtoms and exciſe, without which they 
would have the means of doing great injury to the 
merchants of South-Britain ; that, a conſiderable part 
of thoſe duties being deſtined for a liquidation of Englith 
debts, it became neceſlary for the Scots, on being admit- 
ted to a participation of commerce, to contribute to that 
abject ; that the promiſed equivalent had been proved, 
by accurate calculations, to be juſt ; and that, as it 
would be applied to the general benefit of Scotland, the 
want of a ſenſible recompence to each individual was a 
complaint of little moment *?, E 

After ſome intervening debates. on articles which had 
been referred to a committee, the fifteenth clauſe was again 
debated. A part of the equivalent being mend Ne, the 
reparation of the loſſes ſuſtained by the ſubſcribers to 
the Darien project, it was moved, but without ſucceſs, 


that the colonial company ſhould not be diſſolved. The 


remainder of the compenſatory ſum was aſſigned to the 
diſcharge of the public debts of Scotland; to the indem- 
nification of thoſe individuals who might be injured by 


the reduction of the coin of that realm to the Englith 


13. This equivalent was ſettled at 398,085 pounds; and it was alſs 
ſtipulated, that, in caſe of the future improvement of the revenues in 
queſtion, a further propo tional recompence ſhould be allowed to the 
Sets. In this clauſe, the cuſtoms of Scotland were Rated as productive 
of zo coo pounds per annum, whi-e thoſe of England were eſtimated at 
1,241,559 pounds: the duties of exciſ:, in the former kingdom, were 
repreſented as amounting auuual y to 33,500; and, in the latter, tq 
947, eo: pouuds, 


ſtandard ; 


. 


ſtandard; te the encouragement of the fiſheries, and the 
extenſion and improvement of manufactures. 

The fixteenth and ſeventeenth clauſes, relating to one 
common. ſtandard of coin, as well as of weights and 
meaſures, were readily approved, The eighteenth, 
which provided for the continuance of ſuch laws as 
were then in uſe among the Scots, till the Britiſh par- 
liament ſhould think proper to repeal or alter them, was 
alſo adopted with little heſitation. The nineteenth, 
which ſtipulated for the perpetuity and the independence 
of the courts of judicature then ſubſiſting in North-Bri- 
tain ( ſubjecting them, however, to occaſional regulations 
from the future parliament), and for the appointment of 
a new court of exchequer, gave riſe to ſome debate re- 
ſpecting the qualifications of the lords of ſeflion ; and 
ſome additions were made for increaſing the reſpectabi- 
lity of thoſe judges. The two next articles, which tend- 
ed to the preſervation of feudal ſuperiorities and juriſ- 
dictions, and the maintenance of the privileges of the 
royal boroughs, quickly obtained the aſſent of the 
houſe !“. | 

When the diſcuſſion of the twenty-ſecond clauſe ap- 
proached, which appointed ſixteen of the peers of Scot- 
land to repreſent that whole body in the Britiſh houſe 
of lords, and propoſed forty-five of the gentry as mem- 
bers of the lower houſe, the duke of Hamilton aſſembled 
the chief oppoſers of the union, and urged them to ex- 
ert their immediate and vigorous efforts for the reſcue of 
their country from the abyſs which threatened to ſwal- 
low up her dignity and her liberties. When they had 
ſignified their readineſs to concur in any ſcheme which 
he ſhould propoſe, he adviſed the marquis of Annandale 
to move for the ſettlement of the Scottiſh crown on the 
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houſe of Hanover, with ſuch conditions as ſhould ex- 
clude the incorporation of the two realms; obſerving, 
that, as the aſſent of the houſe to this motion was not 
to be expected, it would be expedient for all the party to 
enter a ſtrong proteſt againſt the treaty, ,and then ſecede 
from the parliament. The next ſtep which he recom- 
mended, was the preſentation of an addreſs to the queen, 
condemning the union as an impolitic, pernicious, and 
dangerous meaſure. Such bold proceedings, he added, 


would encourage the people to action, and would deter 


the court from perſiſting in the affair. Theſe conſulta- 
tions, however, were unproductive of any effect. The 
duke was too cautious to ſtand forward in the execu- 
tion of the ſcheme which he recommended ; and his 
circumſpeCtion cooled the eagerneſs of his friends, who 
ſuffered the opportunity to elapſe *5. 

The parliamentary repreſentation propoſed for Scot- 
land excited a ſtrong oppoſition. It was urged by 
ſome, that, if the legiſlature of that kingdom ſhould 
ceaſe to be diſtinct and independent, the leaſt favor 
which could be expected was the adjunction of the 
whole northern parliament to that of England. Others, 
though they admitted the expediency of a diminution of 
the number of members, contended that the proportion 
ſtated in the article was too ſmall to be reaſonable or 
ſatisfactory. It was replied, that the principal conſider- 
ations which ought to decide this point, were the popu- 
lation of each kingdom, and the contributions of each 
for the ſupport of the government ; that, as the latter 
criterion, taken by itſelt, would render the proportion 


too low, and the former too high, an equitable allotment 


might be drawn from the application of both; and that, 
by this rule, the aſſigned number would be an ample 


15. Lockbart's Memoirs. 


allowance. 
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allowance. In the debates of this day, the earl of Stair A. D. 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his eloquence ; and his exertions 
and fatigue are ſuppoſed to have haſtened his death, which 
happened on the following day. He was remarkably 
zealous for the union, and had ably affiſted in the ad- 
juſtment of the treaty ; but his concern in the maſſacre 
of Glen-coe will ever affix ſome degree of infamy to his 
name. 


Four proteſts were delivered againſt the propoſed re- 


preſentation, by the duke of Athol and ſome of his chief 
aſſociates ; and the earl of Caithneſs, Fletcher of Sal- 
toun, and others of the party, ſignified their adherence 
to theſe declarations. The earl of Marchmont repro- 
bated the proteſts as tending to ſedition, and preſented a 
counter-proteſtation, which was anſwered: by anothe1 
from lord Balmerino. Theſe altercations did not pre- 
vent the adoption of the twenty-ſecond clauſe ; and the 
three remaining articles were ſoon after confirmed“. 
The whole contents of the treaty, being thus appro- 


ved, with incidental alterations, by the majority of the 


parliament, were incorporated in a regular bill. As the 
vanquiſhed party did not think proper to renew the de- 
bates in the different ſtages of this bill, it quickly paſſed 


through the houſe *7 ; and, being touched with the ſcep- 


tre, it was diſpatched to the metropolis of England, that it 
might undergo the examination of the legiſlature of that 


16, The twenty-third granted to the ſixteen peers of Scotland the 
ſame privileges which belonged to thoſe of England, and, to the reſt of 
the northern nobility, it allowed the right of being tricd as peers, an 
exemption from arreſts for debt, and precedency before all peers of the 

Ike degree who ſhou'd be created after the uniun. The twenty-fourth 
related to the conjunction of the great ſeals of the two kingdoms ; and 
the laſt declared, that all laws in either realm, inconſiſtent with auy 
part of che treaty, ſhould become void. 


17. It was approved by a majority of 41 votes II to 69. 
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A D. kingdom. The act for the ſecurity of the preſbyteriau 
2707. eſtabliſtiment was ſent wich it, as a neceſſary adjunct, 


that the final ratification of the treaty might involve a 
folemn confirmation of the favorite _— ſyſtem of 
the Scots. 

In the ſpeech with which the queen opened a, new 
ſeſſion of the Englith parliament *, ſhe — the 
two houſes, that the treaty of union was then under diſ- 
cuſſion in the national council of Scotland; and expreſſ- 


eld her hope, that the advantages of the meaſure would 


ſoon give her an opportunity of congratulating them on 
the adoption of it by her northern ſubjects. Before all 
the articles had been approved by that aſſembly, the af- 
fair was brought forward in the houſe of peers by the 
earl of Nottingham, who, having mentioned the general 
importance and difficulty of the undertaking, and the 
particular expediency of providing againſt the danget 
which threatened the church of England, from the in- 


' corporation of this kingdom with one in which the preſ- 


byterian ſyſtem was deciſively and permanently eſtab- 
liſhed, moved for a ſtatement of the proceedings of the 
commiſſioners, and alſo of the Scottiſh legiſlature, in this 
buſineſs. The earl of Rocheſter and the duke of Buck- 


ingham ſupported the motion; but, the Jord-treaſurer op- 


poſing it as premature, it was relinquithed. 


As ſoon as the queen had received the Scottiſh act for 


Jan. 28. the ratification of the treaty, ſhe ſubmitted it to the deli- 


beration of both houſes, ftrongly recommending it to 
their concurrence. Being quickly taken into confidera- 
tion by the commons, it was oppoſed by the Tories, 


particularly by fir John Packington, who declared him- 


Feb. 4. ſelf decidedly hoſtile to an union which had been carried 


en by corruption within doors, and by violence with- 


18. Dec. 3, 1706. 


I % aut,” 


a r l 


ly ſurrendered their independent conſtitution, and repre- 


ſented the irreconcileable variance between the follow- 


ers of the church of England and thoſe of the kirk as 
an inſuperable bar to a cordial incorporation. The 
ſame party propoſed, that the determination with regard 
to the firſt article ſhould be poſtponed, till the othez 
. clauſes ſhould have been diſcuſſed ; but, this ſuggeſtion 
being diſcountenanced by a great majority, the oppoſers 


of the union found it uſeleſs to contend. The four firſt 
articles were now adopted without heſitation ; and, at 2 
ſubſequent meeting, a ready aſſent was given to the re- 


mainder. The Tories reprobated this haſty proceſs as 


unworthy of the gravity of the houſe, and ill adapted to 


an object of ſuch extraordinary moment; but their ad- 


verſaries vindicated themſelves by alleging, that the ab- 
ſence of material objections and difficulties rendered it 
. unneceſſary to protract the affair 


The approbation of the W act was ene by 


the introduction of a bill of ratification, which. eaſily 


made it's way through the lower houſe . Before this 
bill was offered to the lords for their aſſent, they had ſe- 
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g out,” condemned the promoters of it for having baſe- — D. 


1705. 


veral debates on the ſubject. The earl of Angleſey hav- Feb. 5. 


- 


ing moved for the poſtponement of the firſt clauſe, the 
Tory peers ſupported the motion ; which, however, 
was rejected. The earl of Nottingham, adverting to 


the formation of the new monarchy of Great-Britain, 


pretended that it was ſuch an innovation as ſubverted all 
the laws of England. This point being referred to the 


- judges, they declared that it did not in any reipe alter 


or impair the conſtitution or the laws of that kingaom. 


19. Chandler's Debates, vol. iv. 
2D. It paſſed, on a d:viſion, by a majority of 152; 274 to £15, 
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A. D. A premeditated ſpeech was delivered againſt the treaty in 


1707. 


general, by lord Haverſham, who conſidered an attempt to 
incorporate two nations, having diſtinct laws,intereſts, and 
forms of worſhip, as injudicious and abſurd; apprehend- 
ed danger to the well-poiſed balance of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution from the influence of ſixty-one members, „re- 
« turned by a Scotch privy- council; deprecated the eſta- 
bliſhment of ſuch a precedent for the ſubverſion of funda- 
mental laws and ancient privileges, as might be drawn 
from the alterations now made in the eſſence of the conſti- 
tution of Scotland ; called upon the biſhops to determine 
the propriety or the conſiſtency of weakening their own 


cauſe by a confirmation of the act for ſecuring the preſby- 


terian ſyſtem as the true proteſtant religion; took notice 
of the apparent averſion which the greater part of the in- 
habitants of North-Britain entertained to the coalition ; 
and propoſed a fœderal compact as preferable to an irc or- 
porative union, which he deemed a moſt dangerous ex- 
periment for both nations *. 

Having approved the fix firſt articles, the Peers ad- 
journed the diſcuſſion of the reſt. When they had re- 
ſumed the ſubje, and reached the ninth clauſe, lord 
North and Grey objected to the ſmall proportion which 
Scotland was to contribute towards the land-tax ; ob- 


ſerving that Wales, a country equally poor, and much 


interior in extent, was ſaddled with a douhle ſhare of 


that impoſt. Lord Halifax admitted, that the guora of 
North-Zritain was diſproportionate, in conſequence of 
the pertinacity of the Scots, who could not be prevailed 
on to agree to a larger grant; but, as the aggregate 
treaty was pregnant with much benefit to the Engliſh, 
they ought not to complain of partial diſadyantages. 


21, Boyer's Hiſt, p. 278, et ſequent, 


On 
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On a dirifen, the cancel ande was adopt by a 6 


conſiderable majority *. 
In the examination of the fifteenth clauſe, the * of 


Nottingham remarked, that the ſtipulation of an equiva- 
lent was too great a favor to the Scots, ſince they would 
be abundantly gratified in point of commercial indul- 
gence, and would be ſubjected to a very ſmall ſhare of 
the burthens of taxation. He alſo affirmed, with re- 
ſpect to the diſpoſal of the ſtipulated ſum, that the part 
aſſigned to the Darien company was in danger of being 
engroſſed by a few, inſtead of being applied to the ge- 
neral indemnification of the ſubſcribers. Lord Halifax 
replied, that the equivalent was far from being a giſt, 
but was an actual purchaſe of the Scottiſh cuſtoms and 
exciſe for the purpoſe of appropriating them to the pay- 
ment of the national debt of England ; and that the 
ſtrict application of it would be ſuper-intended by com- 
miſſioners, who would be accountable to the Britiſh 
parliament. 

The injury which the peers of Scotland would ſuſtain 
from the loſs of their hereditary right to a ſeat in parlia- 
ment, furniſhed the Tories with a ground of cenſure. 
The earl of Rocheſter was ſurpriſed at the aſſent of the 


Scots to a demand fo unreaſonable and diſgraceful, as the peb. 24. 


dereliction of what had ever been deemed an inalienable 
privilege of the peerage ; and, at the {ame time, he thought 
it an inconſiſtency, that peers thus degraded ſhould be 
ſuffered to ſit and vote among thoſe of England, who 
retained all their rights and dignities inviolate. The 
earl of Nottingham, lord Guernſey, and lord North and 
Grey, ſpoke to a ſimilar purport ; and alſo argued, that 
the attachment of the ſixteen Scottiſh peers to the religi- 
ous eſtabliſhment of their country might be attended 


22. Of 47 contents, 70; non-contents, 23. 
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250. with danger to che church of England. The biſhop of 
79. Bath and Wells (Hooper) propoſed, that the peers in 


queſtion ſhould be debarred from voting in any point 
relating to the church. The lords Somers and Halifax, 
on the other hand, maintained, that, though the northern 
peers would ſuffer ſome diminution of their ancient 
rights, the comparative ſtate of the two realms rendered 
ſuch. a meaſure expedient, as the addition of the whole 
body of Scottiſh peers to the. parliament of England 
would far exceed all due proportion; and, with regard 
to the church, they contended, that the chief danger of 
that eſtabliſhment aroſe from the machinations of the 
cathohcs, ſupported as they were by the countenance of 
the French court, and the pretenſions of a prince of 
their religion to the crown ; but that the union would 
effectually ſtrengthen the Britiſh empire againſt all at- 
tempts of that faction; and that the influence which the 


| Scottiſh members might be expected to have in the le- 


giſlature of Great Britain, to the prejudice of the church, 
againſt a ten- fold ſuperiority of Engliih ſenators, did not 
afford any reaſdnable ground for the ſmalleſt alarm . 
At the cloſe of the debate of this day, the earl of 
Nottingham (alluding to the ſpeech of ſir John May- 


nard, who, having out- lived all thoſe profeſſors of the law 


with whom he had entered into public life, had remarked 
to William III. that, if that prince had not ſeaſonably 
arrived for the deliverance of the nation, he might have 
ſurvived even the laws themſelves) intimated, that, if 
the union ſhould take place, he might juſtly conſider 
himſelf as having out-lived the Engliſh conſtitution ; 
and prayed that Heaven would avert the dire effects 
which might probably enſue from fo impolitic an in- 
corporation. | 
23- Boyer,—Burnet. 

When 
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When che articles were reported to the houſe from 9 > 


ths grand committee in which they had been diſcuſſed, .. 
ſeveral proteſts were made againſt the confirmation of 
them ; and, when the bill received from the commons 
had paſſed without debate through the uſual forms, it ob- 
tained the concurrence of the peers, with another proteſt 
from the Tories. An act for the ſecurity of the church 
of England was incorporated with this bill, as a © fun- 
damental and eſſential part” of the union. 


a. 27. 


In the ſpeech with which the queen accompanied her Mar. 6. 


aſſent to this memorable bill, ſhe expreſſed her ſatisfac- 
tion at the completion of a project which ſhe regarded 
as a matter of the greateſt importance to the wealth, 
& ſtrength, and ſafety, of the whole iſland ;** and, on this 
conſideration, as well as on account of the great diffi- 
culty of accompliſhing a work which had baffled the 


efforts of all who, in the courſe of above 100 years, hads 


attempted it, ſhe doubted not that it would be © remem- 
© bered and ſpoken of hereafter, to the honor of thoſe 
& who had been inſtrumental in bringing it to ſuch æ 
« happy concluſion.” The two houſes, ſoon after, 
preſented a joint addreſs, thanking their ſovereign for her 
approbation of their ſhare in the fortunate accompliſh- 
ment of a work which ſeemed to have been © deſigned 
1% by Provideace to add new luſtre to the glories of her 
66 reign.” 

Thus was accompliſhed a meaſure of great national 
benefit, which the Whigs, ſrom a deſire of ſecuring the 
proteſtant ſucceſhon, and promoting, in other reſpects, 
the welfare of Great-Britain, had zealouſly encouraged ; 
and which the Tories, diſguſted at the decline of their in- 
fluence at court, unfriendly to innovations, and averſe 


to an incorporation with,preſbyterians, had ſtrenuouſſy 


oppoſed. The good effects of the ſcheme, though leſs 
rapid in their progreſs than the ſanguine friends of the 
Ce 2 4 union 
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A. D. union wiſhed and expected, at length appeared, Though 
| * the great reſort of the-Scottiſh nobles and gentry to Eng- 
land diminiſhed the conſumption of their fortunes among 
their tenants and countrymen, the improvement of com- 
merce and manufactures augmented the wealth and pro- 
ſperity of North-Britain : national animoſities began to 
give way to a coalition of intereſts : the French court had 
fewer opportunities of profiting by the diviſions of party 
in this iſland ; and, though the pretenſions of the catho- 
lic exile ſtill found many abettors among the Scots, the 
obſtacles to his eſtabliſhment were ſtrengthened by the 
complete conjunction of the Britiſh Kingdoms. | 


CHAP. 


N N 


— 


o H A P. VII. 
The French king makes ineſfectual overtures for a peace. 
—The duke of Marlborough treats with Charles XIT. 
of Sweden. — He makes a- fruitleſs campaign in the 
Netherlands. Tie allies are defeated at Almanza. — 
Toulon is beſieged by ſea and land; —and ſome of the 
French ſhips of war are deſtroyed :—but the enterpriſe 
fails. Admiral Shovel is wrecked, with ſeveral of his 


bef Jos: 


"THAT felon of the Engliſh parliament in which 
the treaty of union was ratified, produced few remarkable 
incidents beſides that great work, which, indeed, was 
alone ſufficient to dignify the legiſlative tranſactions of 
this period. x | 

The ſupplies were voted with-unanimity and diſpatch, 
Including the ſum granted as an equivalent to the Scots, 
they nearly amounted to fix millions. A part of this 
ſum was raiſed by the duties on land and malt, and other 
impoſitions ; and, for the remainder (aecording to the 
cuſtom which had been introduced in the late reign), 
ſuch taxes were levied as were ſufficient for the pay- 
ment of the intereſt of a new loan. Though, in the ad- 
juſtment of the ſupply, a debate aroſe on the great exceſs 
of the money employed in the ſervice of the duke of 
Savoy and Charles of Auſtria, beyond the amount of the 
. eſtimates of the preceding year, it was reſolved, by an 
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ample majority, that the extraordinary expences had Jan. 27, 


been incurred in the promotion of the real intereſts of 
C0 3 | thoſe 
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A. D. thoſe two princes, and in a manner which tended to the 


1705. 


ſafety and honor of this nation. 

The ſucceſs of the laſt campaign having drawn the 
attention of the parliament to the ſervices of the duke of 
Marlborough, two bills were brought forward for the 
gratification of the victorious general, One originated 
in the houſe of lords, and provided for the devolution of 


the dukes titles on his daughters and their iſſue (as he 


had loſt his only ſon), and for ſuch a ſettlement of the 
eſtate which he had received from the crown *, as would 
tranſmit it, after the deceaſe of his wife, to the poſſeſſors 
of his titular honors. The other, which was prepared by 
the commons, extended the grant of 5000 pounds per 
annum, already aſſigned to him for the queen's life, to 


the termination of the lives of himſelf and his ducheſs, 


and of their deſcendants of both ſexes. This favor 
having been refuſed to him by the Tories, his preſent 
acquiſition of it ſtrengthened the regard which he had 
lately ſhown to the Whigs, | 

Some rapacious merchants had taken advantage of 
thoſe articles of the union which ſtipulated a general 
equality and reciprocity of commercial intereſts between 
the Engliſh and the Scots, by importing various com- 
modities from the continent into North-Britain, be- 
fore the day on which, the incorporation of the two 
realms would take place, with a view of ſending them to 
England after that day ; and alſo by exporting from the 
latter kingdom merchandiſe entitled to a drawback, which, 
being conveyed to Scotland, they intended to re- import 
into South-P;itain after that period, that they might 
r. On this eſtate the queen had given orders for the erection of a 
large manſion, which, in honor of his German victory, received the 


aphellat on of Blenheim-Houſe, The architect was fir John Vanbrugh, 
who diſplayed little taſte or judgment in the plan of the work. This 


| edifice was particularly mentioned in the act as a perpetual accompani- 
: ment of the dukedom. 


profit 


n 
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profit by the exemption from cuſtoms. © Complaint be- 4 SD 


ing made of theſe proceedings to the houſe of commons, 
a bill was introduced for the prevention of the injury to 
which the government, as well as the fair trader, would 
be expoſed by ſuch practices. This bill was condemned 
by ſome of the Scots as an infraction of the union, and, 
by others, as an arbitrary aſſumption of a power of de- 
termining the true import of- articles which were only 
cogniſable by the conjunct parliament: it was therefore 
rejected by the peers. After a ſhort prorogation, which 
was calculated to furniſh an opportunity of reviving the 


affair, another bill of the ſame nature paſſed the lower 


houſe ; but it did not meet with the approbation of the 
lords. The inquiry, however, operated in ſome degree: 
as a check on thoſe merchants againſt whom the bill: 
was directed. When the parliament was again proro- 


gued, the queen intimated her deſire, that the ſame aſ- Ap. 24. 


ſembly ſhould belong, on the part of England, to the 
firſt legiſlature of Great-Britain ; and a proclamation 


was iſſued to that effect. On the day fixed for the com- May 1. 


mencement of the union, her majeſty went-in ſolemn 
proceſſion to St. Paul's cathedral, as a devout obſerver of 
a thanks-giving which ſhe had ordered for the comple- 
tion of that uſeful work. She ſoon after promoted the 
keeper of the great ſeal of England (whom the had late- 
ly created a peer) to the dignity. of chancellor of Great- 
Britain. She alſo gratified the Engliſh treaſurer /\whom 
ſhe had advanced to an earldom) by — _ oth- 
cial authority over the whole iſland . | 

Though overtures for peace had been made by the 
French monarch, both parties prepared for a vigorous 


continuance of the war. The allies were fo ſfanguine 


in their * of further TY that "oP nn to 


2. e —Burnet. 
C 4 | agree 
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4. D. agree to the terms propoſed for their acceptance. Had they 


been ſincerely diſpoſed to reſcue Europe from the miſeries 
of war, they might probably have obtained reaſonable 
conditipns from Lewis; but, as he offered only a part 
of the Spaniſh empire, they rejected his propoſals. 
The influence of the duke of Marlborough over the 
queen of England, that of prince Eugene at the Impe- 
rial court, and that of the penſionary Heinſius in Hol 
land, occaſioned this rejection. | 

Before the Engliſh general opened the-campaign, he 
undertook a journey into Saxony, having received 
full powers from Anne and the ſtates to treat with 
Charles XII. of Sweden. That warlike prince, after 


his victory over the Moſcovites at Nerva, had turned his 
arms againſt his Saxon adverſary, over whom he at 


length gained ſuch advantages in Poland, as gave him an 
opportunity of diſpoſing of the crown which that prince 
had acquired. Staniſlaus Leczinſki, a Poliſh nobleman 
of great merit, being elected to the ſovereignty by the 
powerful intereſt of the northern hero, was ſoon driven- 
from his capital by his rival; but quickly recovered his 
authority by the aid of his Swediſh friend, who, proſe- 
cuting his ſucceſs, deprived. the fugitive Auguſtus even 
of his hereditary dominions, The appearance of Charles 
within the frontiers of the empire alarmed the diet ; and 
the confederates apprehended that he might be inclined 
to ſupport the declining cauſe of France, To ſound his 
views, and diſſuade him from ſuch a meaſure, the duke 
of Marlborough repaired to the Swediſh camp at Alt- 
ranſtadt. Being introduced to the king, he compliment- 


Apr. 26. ed him in the following terms : I have the honor of 


e preſenting to your majeſty a letter, not drawn ſrom 


e the chancery, but proceeding from the heart of my 


royal miſtreſs, and written with · het own hand. 
Had not the conſideration of her ſex intervened, fc: 


„ would 


a N7 i 
« would have gratified herſelf with the pleaſure of be- A. b. 


« holding a prince whoſe great actions have excited the 
e admiration of mankind. In this reſpe&, I ain more 
« fortunate than the queen; and my. happineſs would 
« be highly augmented, if I could meet with opportuni- 
« ties of learning, under the eye of ſo able a general, 
Whatever may be. requiſite for the perfection of my 
military knowledge.“ Count Piper replied, in the 
name of Charles, that the epiſtle of her Britannic majeſ- 
ty, and the choice which ſhe had made of a plenipoten- 
tiary, were very agreeable to him; and that he would 
pay great attention to her interference, and to the inter- 
eſts of the grand alliance. After ſeveral audiences, the 
duke left the court, ſatisfied with the aſſurances which 
he had received, and with the opinion which he had 
been enabled to form of the king's intentions. It is ſup- 
poſed that he bribed the Swediſh miniſters, Piper and 
Hermelin, with conſiderable ſums, to promote the ſuc- 


ceſs of his negotiation with their ſovereign, who, having 


already granted peace to Auguſtus, on condition of his 
renunciation of the crown of Poland, humbled the em- 
peror by exacting (among other terms) favorable condi- 
tions for the proteſtants of Sileſia, and then marched 
againſt the Ruſſians, in the hope of obtaining a ſpecdy 
and deciſive triumph over Peter the Great 

When the duke had returned to the Netherlands, he 
put himſelf at the head of the allied forces, and endea- 
voured to bring the duke of Vendome' to an engage- 
ment ; but the frequent attempts which he made for that 
purpoſe were cautiouſly eluded by the French general and 
his Bavarian aſſociate. Both armies were very numerous ; 
but the confederates were out- numbered by their adverſa- 


ies. The former drove Vendome from one poſt to an- 
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4. p. other; but he made ſo good a choice of his ſtations, that 
279 Marlborough and Overkerck deemed it too hazardous. 


0 attack him in his entrenchments. | 

The campaign on the Rhine commenced to the ad- 
tone of the French, who, under the conduct of the 
mareſchal de Villars, forced the ſtrong lines of Stolhof- 
fen, and collected an abundance of ſpoil in the neigh- 
bouring countries. The weakneſs of the Imperialiſts 
ſeemed to afford that commander an opportunity of 
making conſiderable progreſs in the recovery. of Bava- 
ria for the elector; but his views were baffled- by the 
augmentation of the force of his opponents. The elec- 
tor of Hanover, at'the earneſt defire of the queen of 
Great-Britain, now accepted the command of the latter 
army; and, ſoon after his arrival in the camp, he detached 


. count Merci to the attack of a ſuperior body, encamped 


near Offemburg; a ſervice which was executed with 


vigor and ſucceſs. Villars, finding himſelf checked in 


his career, repaſſed the Rhine ; ; m 2 were ſuſ- 
. for the winter. . 

The allies, in this year, were . in Spain 
After the arrival of the reinforcements ſent from Eng- 
land and Holland, the marquis das Minas and the earl of 
Galway took the field, with a reſolution of preferring 
offenſive to defenſive operations, and of attempting to 
gain poſſeſfion of Madrid. After having-deſtroyed ſome 
of the Spaniſh magazines, they inveſted the caſtle of 


Villena. On advice of the approach of the duke of 


Berwick, with the army of the two crowns, a council 
of war was called ; and it was unanimouſly determined, 
that an engagement ſhould be hazarded, n 
the great ſuperiority of the enemy #. ; 

'The oppoſite parties meeting near Aba; a battle 


4. Narrative of the Earl of Galway. 
d 8 enſued. 
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.enfued. The Portugueſe general took his ſtation on = 
the right, and the earl of Galway on the left ; while — * 
lieutenant-general Erle conducted the central body. 
The earl, at the head of the cavalry, commenced the 
conflict, which he long maintained with great | ſpirit, 
The aid which he received from intermingled bodies of 
infantry, frequently enabled him to repulſe the foe ; but 
the latter ultimately prevailed, defeating his diviſion with 
great ſlaughter. The centre, conſiſting principally of 
Engliſh and Dutch infantry, had at: firſt ſuch fuccefs, 
that, if the right wing had bravely co- operated, victory 
would perhaps have inclined to the confederate warriors. 
But the Portugueſe horſe were thrown into conſternation 
at the firſt attack; and, their flight expoſing the foot, 
the French and Spaniards quickly routed the whole 
right wing, The main body till refiſting all the efforts 
of the duke of Berwick, he ordered his cavalry to aſſiſt 
his fatigned infantry with the utmoſt vigor; and his in- 
ſtructions were ſo well executed, that the allies were 
compelled to retreat. The advantage which he had thus 
gained was improved by the deſpair of the fugitives, 
who, having marched in good order till they were ex- 
hauſted by laſſitude and hunger, ſurrendered themſelves 
priſoners, to the number of above 5000 men. About 
4000 were ſlain on the part of the A and 9 . 
on that of the conquerors *. | 
While the remains of the routed army retired into 
| Catalonia, the duke of Orleans, who had loſt the op- 
portunity of ſharing in the honors of the field, advanced 
with the victorious army for the reduction of the king- 
dom of Valencia. He ſoon recovered the capital, as well 
as moſt of the towns of that territory, without the labor 
ela ſiege. He then entered Arragon ; and, on the retreat 
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2 of che forces which had been left in garriſon by the 


70% archduke, he received the ſubmiſſions of the inhabitants 
of Saragoſſa and other towns. Conſiderable ſums were 
exatted from them, by way of puniſhment for their re- 
volt from Philip; and the ancient n of thoſe 


two realms were ſuppreſſed. 


Notyrithſtanding the terror of the victory, ſome * the 


Valencian towns made à gallant reſiſtance. Xativa 
was defended till it was taken by ſtorm ; and the caſtle 
was afterwards ſurrendered on capitulation. The town 
and fortreſs were then demoliſhed by order of Philip, 
who was incemſed at the zeal of the inhabitants for the 
intereſts of his opponent. Alcira was not yielded to the 
beſiegers till the wart of proviſions rendered it expedient 
to agree to terms. Denia, though ill fortified, withſtood 
all the attempts of the enemy for three weeks; but it 
would, in all probability, have been reduced, if it had 
not been ſuccoured by four Engliſh ſhips of war. The 
aſſailants then deſiſted from the ſiege, during «>a it 
is ſaid, they loſt above 1000 of their number b. 

be duke of Orleans was not very active in his com- 
mand; for, when he had reached the borders of Catalo- 
nia, he made ſo few efforts for the expulſion of the con- 
federates from that province, that he was ſuſpected of 
entertaining intereſted views of peace. The only place 
of importance which he reduced in the principality, was 
Lerida; and the valor of the garriſon rendered that en- 
terpriſe tedious and difficult. The earl of Galway was 
inclined to an attack of the beſiegers; but, in a council 
of war, the conſideration of the comparative weaknets 
of the allies prevented the hazardous attempt by a vote 


of diſapprobation. 


The decline of the affairs of Charles of Auſtria in- 
| 6. Boyer, p. 295. | 
duced 
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duced that prince to ſolicit freſh ſupplies from the Eng- mn 


liſh and Dutch. In the hope of profiting by his eager- 
neſs, Anne directed brigadier Stanhope to negotiate a 


commercial treaty with him. By this convention, which June 29. 


was concluded in the ſummer, he granted to her ſubjes 
(in the event of his complete ſucceſs over Philip) a full 
participation of the mercantile and colonial advantages 
which the Spaniards enjoyed. But he was ſo indiſpoſed 
to the grant of theſe conceſſions, that he delayed the 
ratification of the treaty for ſix months 7. 

The campaign in Portugal was not diſtinguiſhed by 
any events of great importance. Two ſmall armies, con- 
ducted by the duke of Oſſuna, and the marquis de Bay, 
invaded that kingdom. The duke took Serpa and Mou- 
ra; and the marquis recovered Ciudad-Rodrigo, on the 
Spaniſh frontier. Olivenza would probably have fallen 
into their poſſeſhon, had not the Portugueſe, and ſome 
battalions of Engliſh auxiliaries, prepared for the vigor- 
ous defence of it. 

In Italy, the war was proſecuted to the e of 
the French and Spaniards. The danger to which their 
garriſons were expoſed from the progreſs of their ene- 
mies, prompted them to provide for their ſaſety by a 
negotiation with prince Eugene. By a treaty which 
was ſigned in the ſpring, it was ſtipulated, that all the 
forces of the two crowns ſhould evacuate the towns and 
fortreſſes which they {till retained in the duchies of Milan, 
Mantua, and Modena, and be eſcorted to the borders of 
France. The court of Vienna, having long been deſi- 
Tous of reducing the kingdom of Naples, willingly agreed 
to this compact, which afforded an opportunity of with- 
drawing a conſiderable body of troops from Lombardy 
for the proſecution of that enterpriſe. The treaty;was 
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A. b. adjuſted without the concurrence either of Anne or of the 


ſtates- general; but they were the leſs diſpleaſed with it, 
as it accelerated the execution of a ſcheme for the inva- 
ſion of Provence, from which they hoped to derive great 
benefit. This project had been concerted with the duke 
of Savoy, who had engaged to promote the ſucceſs of it 
to the utmoſt of his power. The emperor was deſired 
to employ, in the enterpriſe, all the forces which had 
ſerved in Lombardy in the laſt campaign; but he ex- 
cuſed himſelf from a compliance with this demand, by 
alleging the expediency of attempting, without delay, to 
put his brother in poſſeſhon of the Neapolitan realm. 
The earl of Mancheſter, who had been lately appointed 
ambaſſador extraordinary to the republic of Venice, re- 
ceived orders to repair firſt to Vienna, and remonſtrate 
with Joſeph againſt his intention of invading Naples, as 
that ſcheme was leſs calculated for the ultimate advan- 
tage of Charles, than an attack of the French in their 
own territories, which would occaſion ſuch a diverſion 
of the Gallic force, as might, in its conſequences, great- 


| ly expedite the eſtabliſhment of that prince on the throne 


of Spain. After the unfortunate battle of Almanza, the 
queen not only commanded the earl to be more particu- 
+larly urgent in his'remonſtrances, but wrote a letter, in 
free terms, to his imperial majeſty, earneſtly requeſting 
him to relinquiſh all thoughts of an unſeaſonable and 
impolitic expedition, and co-operate in one which more 
eſſentially concerned the intereſts of his brother, and 
thoſe of the whole confederacy. Joſeph, however, per- 
ſiſted in his reſolution ; affirming that the two ſchemes 
were not incompatible, and that there would be an am- 
ple ſufficiency of troops for the execution of both. 
Aſter a ſeries of conſultations at Turin, a grand coun- 
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cil was holden, at which the duke of Savoy, prince Eu- * 
gene, the envoys of Great- Britain and Holland, and other Fo 
perſons of diſtinction, were preſent. The prince re- 
commended an itrruption into Dauphine, as preferable to 
an invaſion of Proyence ; but the miniſters of the mari- 
time powers inſiſted on the latter meaſure. Diſpoſitions 
were now made for the commencement of the enterpriſe ; 
a rendezvous was fixed for the army; and, as ſoon as 
the confederate fleet, commanded by fir Cloudeſley Sho- 
vel, arrived on the coaſt of Genoa, a plan of co-opera- 
tion was ſettled.” At length, the duke's forces, the ſub- 
ſidiaries, and the Imperialiſts, began their march towards 
the Var. 

When the French had diſcovered the ende object 
of the expedition, they diligently employed themſelves in 
providing for the ſecurity of the Provengal coaſt. They 
ſtrengthened the garriſons, repaired the fortifications, 
embodied the militia, and aſſembled all the regular forces 
which they could procure. They were raiſing entrench- 
ments with a, view of obſtructing the paſſage of the Var, 
when the duke and prince Eugene approached. Theſe 
generals having requeſted the admiral to ſend ſome ſhips 
for an attack of the works, ſir John Norris entered the 
mouth of the river ; and, having.thrown the enemy into Tune: 20, 
a panic by a well - directed fire, landed with a ſmall body 
of men, and eaſily took poſſeſſion of the entrenchments. 
Prince William of Saxe-Gotha, with a detachment of 
grenadiers, drove the French from the works which they 
had raiſed near another part of the Var : and the reſt of 
the army then croſſed the ſtream, while the foe precipi- 
tately retired ?. 

The invaders, in their march ticks Toulon, the 
grand object of their attack, were ſo incommoded by 
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£5 * | the heat, and haraſſed by fatigue, that their number was 


Sradually diminiſhed. The intelligence which they re- 
3 of tie great preparations of the enemy, gave them 
additional diſcouragement, though it did not deter them 
from proceeding. When they arrived before the place, 
they met with various obſtacles to their ſucceſs. They 
found an army of between 20 and 30, ooo men ſtationed 
in the town and neighbourhood, eminences ſtrong both 
by nature and art, well-furniſhed batteries and forts, and 
numerous entrenchments. As it was deemed adviſeable 
to aſſault ſome of the advanced poſts before the main 
body of the enemy ſhould be attacked, detachments were 
ordered on that ſervice ; and ſeveral of the ſtations were 
ſeiſed with little difficulty. From theſe poſts, the allies 
battered the town, though not with any conſiderable ef- 
ſect. The French not only maintained a briſk cannon- 
ade (in which ſome of their ſhips joined) againſt the 
works of the beſiegers, but made occaſional fallies from 
the town and the camp. In one of theſe, they gained 


Avg. 4 ſome advantage. They' attacked the prince of Saxe- 


Gotha, with a force ſuperior to that which he com- 
manded, and compelled his men to retreat in confuſion. 
He ſo far re- animated the diſordered battalions, that they 
renewed the conflict ; but, not being ſupported by other 
bodies, they were again repelled. While he was endea- 
vouring to allure them to another attempt, he was ſhot 
both in the head-and in the body, and fell lifeleſs to the 
ground. Though the French, on this occaſion, reco- 
vered ſome of their poſts, they were leſs fortunate in an- 
other aſſault which they made on the ſame day; for the 
prince of Heſſe-Caſſel repulſed them with loſs. On 
the approach of freſh detachments, the duke of Savoy 
began to prepare for a general action; but the French 
avoided that hazard by retiring, after having ruined a 
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part of the works of their opponents. The hoſtilities 7507 
of this day were fatal to above 1000, on both ſides . N 

Finding it impracticable to carry on a regular ſege, 
while the principal eminences were in poſſeſſion of the 
Le, the duke ordered an attack of thoſe forts which pre- 
vented the approximation of the fleet. Two of theſe 
being taken, ſome bomb-veſſels, ſupported by the light 
frigates, entered a creek near the fort de Saint-Louis, 
and greatly increaſed the havock which the bombs and 
other implements of deſtruction had made in the town 
and harbour. Several public edifices, and many private 
houſes, were ruined ; and eight ſhips of the line were 
either deſtroyed or diſabled. To the damage thus ſuſ- 
tained by the French, may be added the loſs of ſome 
men of war which they had ordered to be ſunk **; 

The ſtrength of the Touloneſe works, and the frequent 
reinforcements which arrived in the camp, deprived the 
confederates of all hopes of the accompliſhment of their 
wiſhes. It was therefore reſolved, in a council of war, 
that the enterpriſe ſhould be relinquiſhed as impractica- 
ble. Directions were now given for the retreat of the 
army, which had ſuffered conſiderably by fickne& and 
deſertion. The artillery, as well as the ſick and wound- 
ed ſoldiers, were put on board of the fleet; and the duke 
and the prince decamped with their forces. The mare- aug. in, 
{chal de Tefſe commenced a purſuit ; but his adverſarics 
conducted their retreat with ſuch order and vigilance, 
that he did not think proper to attack them. They con- 
cluded the campaign with the re-capture of Suſa, one of 
the keys of Piedmont. 

Different ſentiments have been entertained with regard 
to the chief cauſe of the failure of the expedition againſt 
Toulon. Some writers have imputed the ill ſucceſs of 
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> to the intentional negligence of prince Eugene; 


him ſincere in his profeſſions of zeal, and that no un- 


body of troops for the enterpriſe, he did not ſupply them 


the conqueſts in Provence ſhould be ceded to the latter, 
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others, to the indifference of the duke of Savoy. The 
former opinion is the more probable of the two. It ap- 
pears that the emperor was not inclined to the proſecu- 
tion of a ſcheme which, he thought, would conduce 
more to the advantage of the duke, and of the maritime 
powers, than to that of the Auſtrian family. Though 
he ſo far gratified the wiſhes. of his allies as to furniſh a 


with a ſufficient number ; and, though he complimented 
them with the preſence of his greateſt general, it is ſup- 
poſed that he had given the prince ſuch inſtructions as 
tended to repreſs the energy of his efforts. His partiſans, 


to diſguiſe the diſinclination of his court to the project, 


affected to regret the diſappointment of the hopes of 
Great-Britam and Holland, and to blame the conduct of 
the duke, whofe delays, they ſaid, had given time to the 
enemy to ftrengthen the place by additional works, 


bring a conſiderable army into the neighbourhood, and 
make full poſſeſſion of thoſe heights which commanded 
the town. But, as it had been ſtipulated, in a ſecret ar- 


ticle of the treaty between Anne and the duke, that all 
there is reaſon to believe that his own intereſt rendered 


neceſſary delay was juſtly imputable to him. In draw- 
ing this concluſion, we may, with little heſitation, reject 
that anecdote which aſcribes the preſervation of Toulon 
to the interference of the king of Sweden **, who, at the 
inſtigation of the court of Verſailles, had threatened to 
invade the hereditary dominions of the emperor, if the 
confederates ſhould perſiſt in the ſiege ; a menace which 
induced the Italian potentate to relax in his exertions, 
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The invaſion of Naples was more ſucceſsful than 


that of Provence. An army of about 10,000 Imperial- 
iſts, commanded by count Thaun, ſtruck terror into the 
court of Rome, by advancing through the papal territo- 
ries; while their approach animated the hopes of the 
Neapolitan friends of the houſe of Auſtria, They had 
no ſooner entered the kingdom, than they were gratified 


with the ſurrender of ſeveral towns ; and, in the proſe- 


cution of their march, they were met by ſome of the no- 
bility, who informed them of the retreat of the vice-roy 
to Gaeta, and preſented the keys of the capital. Count 
Martinitz, who now became governor in the name of 
Charles, aſſured the citizens, as well as the provincials, 
of a full confirmation of their privileges. But, the rigor 
of his adminiſtration diſguſting the people, Thaun was 
appointed vice-roy in his room. The defeat of different 
bodies of 1he partiſans of Philip, and the capture of 


Gaeta by ſtorm, completed the ſubjection of the realm Sept. 


to Charles. 

The naval affairs of Great-Britain were not proſper- 
ous in this year. A conſiderable number of mercantile 
veſſels fell into the hands of the French ; and few of 
their ſhips were taken in return. In the ſpring, the 
Reſolution, a ſhip of 70 guns, was attacked in the gulph 
of Genoa by a French ſquadron; and, being much 
ſhattered, was forced on ſhore by the crew, and burned- 


In the autumn, the chevalier de Forbin, and du Guay 


Trouin, met with a Britiſh fleet bound to Liſbon, con- 
voyed by five men of war. A briſk engagement enſued, 
in which three of the latter were captured, and one was 
blown up ; but the other eſcaped; as did alſo moſt of 


the traders and tranſports **. 
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| The moſt remarkable misfortune of the year was the 
loſs of fir Cloudeſley Shovel, with a part of that fleet 


' which he had conducted from Toulon. In conſequence 
OR. 22.0f an erroneous calculation, he ran in the night upon 


the rocks of Scilly ; and his ſhip (the Aſſociation) was 
immediately loſt, with the deſtruction of all who were 
on board; to the number of above 800. Two other 


"ſhips of the line (the Eagle and the Romney) ſhared the 
fame fate, not one individual eſcaping. The Fire- brand, 
a a ſmaller veſſel, alſo foundered; but the captain, and 


ſome of his men, avoided the fate of their aſſociates ““. 
The death of the admiral was particularly lamented. 
Though he had once filled the obſcure ſtation of a ca- 
bin-boy, he had attained the heights of naval command 
by his diligence, {kill, and courage. His virtues, as a 


man, were equal to his profeſſional merits. The queen 


teſtified her regret for his cataſtrophe, and her defire of 
ſtimulating others to an imitation of his example, by 
ordering a monument to be erected over his remains, 


which, having been found on the coaſt, were conveyed to 
the metropolis, and interred in the abbey of Weſtminſter. 


Amidſt the hoſtilities of the year, a revival of the com- 
petition for the county of Neut-chatel occupied the at- 
tention of the belligerent powers. On the deceaſe of the 
ducheſs of Nemours, who, by the interpoſition of Wil- 
liam III. had ſecured that territory for life, it was claim- 
ed by twelve individuals, among whom were the king of 
Pruſſia, the prince of Conti, and the prince of Baden- 
Durlach; and likewiſe by the canton of Uri. The 
king of France threatened the adminiſtrators of the go- 
vernment with the ſevere effects of his diſpleaſure, if 


they ſhould preſume to prefer any of the foreign compe- 


titors'to his ſubjects; and, on the other hand, the queen 
of Great-Britain ſupported, wich all her influence, the 
24. Boyer.—Buruet. 
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pretenſions of his Pruſſian majeſty, as heir to the houſe A P. 


of Orange. As the emperor, the ſtates- general, and the 

king of Sweden, concurred with Anne in this affair, all 
the intrigues and menaces of the French court did not pre- 
vent the judges of the cauſe from awarding the conteſted 


ſovereignty to the royal claimant. The diſappointed 
French monarch ſeemed inclined to turn his arms againſt 


Neuf-chatel ; but, finding that Berne and other Swiſs 
cantons were diſpoſed to defend that ſtate, and reflecting 
that his forces had ſufficient employment in other quar- 


ters, he relinquiſhed all thoughts of counter acting the 


obnoxious deciſion !. 
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The firft parliament of Great-Britain meets. — The peers 
enquire” into the miſmanagement of the navy; and 
both hauſes inveſtigate the affairs of Spain. An att 
paſſes far the improvement of the union. —The pretend-. 
er embarks for Scotland with a French armament ;— 

But the intended invaſion is fruſtrated.—The duke of 
Marlborough and prince Eugene gain the battle of 
Oudenarde.—Major-general Webb defeats a ſuperior 
force at Wynendale.—Liſle is reduced by the confede« 
rates. Commodore Wager takes or deſtroys ſeveral 
Spaniſh galleons. = Sir Fohn Leake gains poſſeſſion of 
the ifland of Sardinia ;—and * Stanhope 

reduces that 7 Minorca, 


URING the ſpring and fhe ſummer, numerous ad- 


+797* dreſſes were preſented to the queen from the corporations 


July. 


of England, congratulating her on the accompliſhment 
of the union between that kingdom and Scotland. But, 
as the meaſure was not very popular in North-Britain, 


few addreſſes were ſent to court from that part of the 
united realm. | 
When the parliament of Ireland afſembled, both 


| houſes, in their addreſſes to their ſovereign, expreſſed 


their felicitations on the ſame ſubject. As the ſeſſion 
was not very remarkable, we ſhall only obſerve, that it 
was productive of a ſupply. for the purpoſes of govern- 
ment, of reſolutions for the enforcement of the laws againſt 
papiſts, of a vote which condemned the conduct of the 


late truſtees for the forfeited eſtates, and alſo of ſome be- 
neficial acts. 


The 
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The elections of the members, deſtined to repreſen, A. P. 


Scotland in the parliament of Great-Britain, were regu- 
lated by an act of the northern legiſlature. This ſtatute 
provided, that the ſixteen peers ſhould be choſen by a 
majority of the whole peerage, abſent nobles being per- 
mitted to vote by proxy; that, of the forty-five common- 
ers, thirty ſhould be elected for the ſhires, and fifteen for 
the boroughs ; that none ſhould either vote, or be ap- 
pointed by the votes of others, except ſuch as were of 
full age, and profeſſors of the proteſtant religion ; and 
that, if the exiſting members of the two houſes of Eng- 
land ſhould become a part of the firſt legiſlature of 
Great- Britain, all the Scottiſh repreſentatives ſhould, for 
that time, be choſen by the members of their preſent par- 
liament *. A 


Mon, pc 


On the day affigned for the meeting of the combined 08. 23. 


legiſlative bodies, the queen attended the houſe of peers, 
and defired the commons to make choice of a ſpeaker ; 
an office to which Smith was re- elected. In the ſpeech 


which ſhe addreſſed to the two houſes, ſhe ſignified her 


firm confidence in their inclinations for rendering the Nov. 6, 


union ſo proſperous, as to anſwer the well-ground. 
ed hopes of all her good ſubjects, and the reaſonable 
« apprehenſions of their enemies; and obſerved, that 
nothing was ſo conducive to that end, as to take the ear- 
lieſt opportunity of convincing the world, that a conſo- 
lidation of the intereſts of the two nations had not only 
improved their abilities, but alſo ſtrengthened their reſo- 
lutions, for the continuance of the war in which they 
were engaged, till a ſafe and honorable peace ſhould be 
obtained, With regard to the incidents of the late cam- 
paign, ſhe remarked, that, though the attempt upon Tou- 
Jon had not its full effect, it had been productive of con- 
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A. b. Gderable advantages to the common eaufe, by weakening 
8 6 the efforts of the enemy in other quarters; and that the 


expulſion of the French from Italy ſerved to eounter- 
balance the misfortunes of the confederates in Spain, and, 
by enabling the latter to concentrate their force, would 
greatly facilitate the ſubjugation of the whole Spaniſh 
monarchy. While ſhe lamented the ill poſture in which 
the affairs of the Rhine had ſtood at the commencement 
of the year, ſhe was pleaſed with reflecting, that the ſea- 


ſonable acceptance of the command of the Imperial 


army, by the eleCtor of Hanover, had partly removed 
that cauſe of complaint, and would, in all probability, 
ſpeedily operate as a full remedy. She repreſented the 
juſt application of former ſupplies, the evident neceſſity 
of continuing the war, and the fair proſpect of a happy 
termination of it, as ſtrong grounds of appeal to the 
honor and the ſpirit of the firſt parliament of Great- 
Britain, for the renewal of copious grants. Reverting 
to the ſubject of the union, ſhe hoped, that all doubts and 
difficulties, which had ariſen in a work of ſuch magni- 
tude and novelty, were fo far overcome, as to afford no 
pretence for clamor or diſcontent ; and declared, that 
nothing ſhould be omitted, on her part, which might 
extinguiſh the leaſt occaſions of jealouſy in the minds 
of thoſe who apprehended danger to the civil or religious 
privileges of any part of the united kingdom. 
Though the commons, with unanimous alacrity, voted 
an addreſs of thanks to the queen, the peers were not in- 
clined to gratify her with that compliment. The Tories 
of the upper houſe reſolved to promote inquiries into 
the miſmanagement of the navy, and the ill ſucceſs of the 
war in Spain ; and many of the Whigs joined them on 
this occaſion, Though the latter had ſucceeded in their 
ſtrong recommendation of the earl of Sunderland (ſon of 


che treacherous miniſter of James II.), on whom Anne had 
Cons 


E N N X. 


conferred, in the preceding year, the office of ſecretary 
of ſtate, on the diſmiſſion of ſir Charles Hedges, they did 


A. D. 
1705. 


not conſider their party as honored or diſtinguiſhed in 


that degree which their zeal for the war ſeemed to claim. 


Diſguſted at this negle&, they became leſs compliant 
with the wiſhes of Marlborough and Godolphin ; and 
ſome of their leaders endeavoured to procure, by oppo- 
ſition, thoſe favors which had been denied to their court- 
ly ſervices. | 1 


The influence which the general and the treaſurer had 


long exerciſed over the queen's mind, had lately been 


undermined by the artful intrigues of an ambitious 
ſtateſman, whom they had promoted under the idea of 
his ſubſerviency to their views. Secretary Harley, diſ- 
daining to act a ſubaltern part when he thought himſelf 
qualified for the higheſt ſtation in the cabinet, had ex- 
erted all his talents and addreſs to ingratiate himſelf with 
tiis royal miſtreſs ; but he would not ſq effectually have 
ſucceeded, had not the way been ſmoothed by the inſi- 
nuations of a female relative, named Hill, who, being 
alſo couſin- german to the ducheſs of Marlborough, had 
obtained a · place in the bed- chamber by her recommenda- 
tion. Finding that this domeſtic, by her obſequious beha- 
viour, had acquired the good graces of Anne, the ſecretary 
had treated her with great reſpect and attention; had pro- 
moted her marriage with Maſham, one of the attendants 
of the prince of Denmark, on whom ſhe had fixed her 
affection ; had urged her to take every opportunity of 
ſtrengthening her intereſt with the queen, to the preju- 
dice of the ducheſs; and, by her means, had eſtabliſhed 
himſelf in the confidence of his ſovereign, whoſe regard 
for the Tories he endeayoured to revive. Weary of the 
tyranny of the ducheſs, and her male affociates, who, 
without allowing her the liberty of thinking for herſelf, 
jnſiſted on her unreſerved compliance with their advice, 

Anne 
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AD. Anne wiſhed to transfer the chief management of her 

97 affairs to Harley and the Tories; but time was requi · 
ſite for maturing ſuch a reſolution in the breaſt of one 
ſo timid and acquieſcent by nature. 

The jealouſies which the Whigs had conceived were 
fomented by the artifices of the intriguing ſecretary, who 
hoped to deprive the duke and the miniſter of the ſup- 
port of that party ; in which caſe, as the Tories had for 
ſome time been alienated from thoſe two noblemen, the 
ruin of their power would infallibly enſue, But, 
though many individuals of the Whig faction were diſ- 
pleaſed with the deportment of the treaſurer and his 
friend, they were not diſpoſed to liſten to the ſuggeſtions 
of Harley, who, they concluded, would not be ſatisfied 
with the mere removal of the two rulers of the nation, 
but would alſo aim at the complete re-eſtabliſhment of 
the Tories, 

When it was propoſed that the queen's ſpeech ſhould 
be taken into conſideration, lord Wharton (who had 
lately been raiſed to an earldom) made ſome complaints 
of the ill ſtate of affairs, and the great decline of trade ; 
and lord Somers reprobated the conduct of thoſe who 
were intruſted with the naval adminiſtration. Though 
the carl of Stamford moved, that her majeſty ſhould be 
thanked for her harangue, the duke of Buckingham and 
other Tories urged the expediency of deliberating firſt 
on the ſtate of the nation. When the houſe, on a ſub- 

ſequent day, entered into that diſcuſſion, the earl of 
Nov. 79. Wharton preſented a petition from the merchants of Lon- 
don, complaining of their loſſes at ſea, and praying that 

ſome ſteps might be taken for the better protection of 

their veſſels; and he and other peers enforced the pro- 

priety of applying a ſpeedy remedy to that as well as to 

other grievances. Lord Haverſham expatiated on the 
misfortunes of the public and the diſtreſſes of indivi- 

| | duals ; 
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duals ; and declared, that, without a change of che mi- A. D. 
niſtry, no effectual remedy could, in his opinion, be ob- _ 
tained. To allay the warmth of cenſure, ſeveral peers ſug- 
geſted the means of retrieving the naval loſſes ; and, lord 
Halifax having recommended the appointment of a com- 
mittee to receive propoſals for the encouragement of 
trade and privateers in the Weſt-Indies, the motion was 
readily adopted. In the farther conſideration of mari- 

time affairs, the lords agreed to ſome reſolutions, order- 

ing the lord high admiral to prepare an account not only 

of the inſtructions which he had at different times re- 
ceived from the privy council and the ſecretaries of ſtate, 

but alſo of the preſent ſtate of the navy, of the number 

of ſhips taken during the war, and of other particulars 
connected with his office ?. 

The concerns of the navy were likewiſe diſcuſſed in 
the lower houſe. Various accounts were demanded ; 
and ſevere cenſures were thrown out againft the board 
of admiralty. In the midſt of this inquiry, the ſupplies 
were adjuſted ; and, as the queen deſired an augmenta- 
tion of the grants for the ſervice of Spain and Portugal, 
and for the ſupport of the duke of Savoy, the houſe aſ- 
ſigned the additional ſum of 500,000 pounds for thoſe 
purpoſes. The aggregate amount of the ſums voted du- 
ring the ſeſſion, exceeded, 5,900,000 pounds. 

The affairs of Spain being brought forward in the 
houſe of lords, the earl of Rocheſter opened the debate 
with a panegyric on the earl of Peterborough, and inſi- 
nuated that the war had been ill managed in that kingdom 
ſince he had ceaſed to direct it. Lord Haverſham and 
other Tories ſpoke to the ſame effect, as Peterborough had 
lately joined their party. Lord Halifax was ready to 
acknowledge the earl's ſervices; but thought it requiſite 
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complaints had been made. With regard to the proſe- 
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to inſtitute an inquiry. into his conduct, of which ſtrong 


cution of the, Spaniſh war, the earls of Rocheſter and 
Nottingham adviſed the moſt vigorous proceedings ; 
and the former, having mentioned a remark. of the great 
duke of Schomberg, intimating that to attack France in 
the Netherlands was like taking a'bull by the horns, pro- 
poſed that the allies ſhould ſtand on the defenſive in 
thoſe provinces, and that a conſiderable force ſhould be 
detached from that- quarter into' Spain. The duke of 
Marlborough objected to this propoſal, as the diminu- 
tion of the army in the Low Countries might be follow- 
ed by the loſs of the conquered towns, which would ex- 
cite among the Dutch a premature eagerneſs for peace. 
He might have added, that to preſs the French on their 
own frontier might ultimately reduce them to ſuch dif- 
ficulties, as would incline them to greater conceſſions 
for the ſake of peace, than if the efforts of the confede- 
rates ſhould be weakened in Flanders, and redoubled in 
Spain. At the end of this debate, an addreſs was voted, 
in which the peers engaged to ſupport the common cauſe, 


and ſignified their approbation of the queen's defire of in- 


vigorated exertions-in Spain and Portugal, and of her in- 
tention of ſtrengthening the army of the duke of Savoy. 
They ſoon after preſented a ſecond addreſs, in which 
the other houſe concurred ; ſtating, that no peace could 


be honorable or ſecure, if any part of the Spaniſh em- 


A.D. 


pire ſhould be ſuffered to rgmain under the power of 
the houſe of Bourbon ; and requeſting that her majeſty 
would endeavour to prevail on the emperor nat only to 
ſend prince Eugene with powerful ſuccours into Spain, 
but alſo to reinforce the army commanded by the 
duke of Savoy, and the troops ſtationed near the Rhine. 

The inveſtigation of the conduct of the earl of Peter- 


7c; borough tended ſo much to his vindication, that his 


friends 
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friends propoſed a vote of thanks, inſtead of the cenſure A. D. 


to which his opponents wiſhed to ſubject him; but the 
latter reſiſted the motion, though they were willing to 
drop the inquiry for the preſent. | 

In the examination of the papers which related to the 
war in Spain, the commons obſerved a great diſpropor- 
tion between the number of men who appeared to have 
been preſent in that kingdom and in Portugal at the time 


of the battle of Alinanza, and the amount of the forces 


voted for that ſervice. They deſired the queen to ac- 
count for this deficiency ; and, after the receipt of her 
anſwer, a motion was made which indicated diſſatisfac- 
tion; but it was rejected by the majority, who voted 
thanks to her for the meaſures which ſhe had taken to 
retrieve the Spaniſh affairs. | 

The inquiry into the buſineſs of the navy being ſtill 
continued, a long addreſs was prepared by the lords, enume- 
rating the inconveniences and loſſes ſuſtained by the mer- 
chants from the negligence of the admiralty, and requeſting 


that trade might be protected, diſcipline reſtored, and a 


new ſpirit and vigor put into the whole adminiſtration of 


the navy. The queen, in her anſwer, to this remon- Mar. t. 


ſtrance, promiſed that the department in queſtion ſhould 
be more properly ſuper- intended; but, as her huſband 
was influenced, in the direction of naval concerns, by 
ill adviſers, no effectual reform took place. 

Some Scottiſh merchants having complained of pro- 


ceedings which they conſidered as repugnant to the treaty 


of union, the commons took their caſe into conſidera- 
tion. A ſmall fleet, laden principally with wine and 
brandy, which had been imported from France into 
North-Britain before the day affigned for the commence- 
ment of the incorporation, had failed to the port of Lon- 
don after that time, the proprietors expecting to derive 
conſiderable profit from avoiding the payment of the 
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Engliſh duties; but the officers of the cuſtoms had 
ſeiſed the ſhips and their cargoes, on the ground of a 
general prohibition of traffic with France. The privy 
council, having taken cogniſance of the affair before the 
meeting of the Britiſh parliament, had ordered provi- 
ſional reſtitution, till the diſpute ſhould be decided by the 
legiſlature. The commons, unwilling to exaſperate the 
Scots, now gratified the merchants with a diſcharge 
from all proſecution 3. | 

After mature deliberation, it was refolved by the 


queen, that ſome meaſures ſhould be adopted for ſtrength- 


ening and improving the union. By one of the articles, 
the continuance of a privy council in Scotland had been 
permitted, till the united parliament ſhould think proper 
to make ſome change in that reſpect. It was now de- 
termined, that there ſhould be only one eſtabliſhment of 


that kind throughout the iſland, as a diſtin council in 


North-Britain was unneceſſary, and inconſiſtent with 
the coalition of the two kingdoms. It was alſo deemed 
expedient, that juſtices of the peace ſhould be appointed 
in the north, who, beſides. the powers granted to ſuch 
magiſtrates by the laws of Scotland, ſhould enjoy all the 
authority which the laws of England allowed them ; 
and that, inſtead of one circuit, the judges ſhould an- 
nually hold two itinerant ſeſſions in the accuſtomed 
places. Theſe proviſions, with a clauſe for the regu- 
lation of the elections of the forty- five northern mem- 
bers of the houſe of commons, formed the contents of a 
bill, to which the two houſes gave their ſanCtion “. 


3. Appendix to De-Foe. 

4. When this bill received the aſſent of the peers, a proteſt was 
ſigned by twenty-five individuals of their houſe, who thought the difſo- 
Jution of the northern council too precipitate, and conſidered a part of 
the authority granted to the juſtices of the peace as encroaching on 
the twentieth article of the union. Not only the majority of the 
Scottiſh peers, but even the chief miniſters, (the earl of Godolphin, the 
lord-chancellor,and the duke of Marlborough) joined in this proteſtation. 


Another 


N N © 


Another bill was introduced, and paſſed into a law, for A. D. 
the. adjuſtment of the mode of electing the ſixteen re- 
preſentatives of the Scottiſh peerage. Acts were alſo 
promulgated for the further direction of the diſpoſal of 
the equivalent granted to the Scots, and for the inſtitu- 
tion of a court of exchequer among them, as well as for 
the repeal of their act of ſecurity, and of that which aſ- 
ſigned to the parliament of a future reign a concurrent 
authority with the ſovereign in making peace and war; 
and the late ſtatute for the ſecurity of the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown of England, was re- enacted, that 
the efficacy of it might be extended over the whole realm 
of Great-Britain . 
During the ſeſſion, the diviſions among the miniſtry 
increaſed. The treaſurer and the duke of Marlborough, 
having fully diſcovered the clandeſtine practices of Har- 
ley, importuned the queen for his diſmiſſion; but ſhe 
reſiſted their applications with a firmneſs which was 
unuſual to her. The detection of the treaſonable com- 
munications with which Greg, one of the clerks in his 
office, had favored the enemies of his ſovereign, furniſh- 
ed a pretence for imputing to the ſecretary a connivance 
at that correſpondence ; and, though Anne expreſſed her 
reluctance to the diſcharge of this miniſter on ſo ill- 
founded a ſuſpicion, the remonſtrances of his adverſaries, 
who repreſented him as unfriendly to her true intereſts, 
and unworthy of her favor and protection, at length 
prevailed, but not before the refuſal of the duke and 
the treaſurer to attend the meetings of the cabinet, or 
continue in her ſervice, had filled her with apprehenſions 
of a confuſion for which ſhe was not yet prepared '. 


Harley was therefore required to quit his poſt ; and, as Feb, rr; 


he was confident, that, by means of the new female fa- 
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vorite, he ſhould ſtill retain his intereſt at court, he 
cheerfully complied with the demand, which he appears 
to have concerted with the queen, in the hope of a more 


Three of his friends (St.-John, Harcourt, and Manſel), 


being difpoſed to follow him in his retreat, immediate- 


by relinquiſhed their reſpective employments of ſecretary 


at war and of the marines, attorney-general, and comp- 

troller of the houſehold. Boyle, the chancellor of the 
exchaquer, now became ſecretary of ſtate ; Robert 
Walpole, a man of capacity and eloquence, was pro- 
moted to the ſame office in the military department ; 
the vacancy in the law was ſupplied, after a conſiderable 
interval, by fir James Montagu ; and that in the houſe- 
hold, by the earl of Cholmondeley : and, when Boyle 


reſigned his former place, it was conferred on Smith, 
the ſpeaker of.the houſe of commons. 


The traitorous clerk, being ſubjected to a trial, con- 
feſſed the crime of which he was accuſed, and received 
ſentence of death. The Whigs are ſaid to have tampered 


with him, and to have urged him to the crimination of 


Harley by a promiſe of proeuring his pardon ; but no 
hopes of life could induce him to increaſe his guilt by a 
falſe accuſation. The peers inquired into the circum- 
ſtances of his crime; and, after a courſe of examina- 


tion, which was chiefly conducted by the earl of Sundet- 


land, they voted an addrefs, enforcing the expediency 


of making an example of the delinquent, reprobating 


the negligence of the late ſecretary in the expoſure of the 
moſt important papers, and defiring that an effectual 


ſtop might be put to that dangerous intercourſe with the 


enemy, which, under the pretence of ſeeking intelligence, 


"tended, when unprincipled individuals were employed, to 


the diſcloſure of the ſecrets of our court and nation. 
N laſt paſſage erty referred to the practices of 
: Valiere 
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Valiere and Bara, who were retained as ſpies, but 4-D. 


were found to be in the French intereſt. Greg perſiſt- 
ed in denying that Harley or any other perſon partici- 
pated in his guilt ; and, being conſidered as undeſerving 
of pardon, he was left to his fate 7. 

While the ſubjects of Anne were attending to the de- 
liberations of the parliament, they were alarmed with 
the rumor of an invaſion meditated by the French. De- 
firous of taking advantage of the diſcontent with which 
the union was received by a numerous party among the 
Scots, and of retaliating the late invaſion of France, 
Lewis liſtened with complacency to the applications of 
the friends of the pretender, and promiſed to affiſt that 
prince with an armament for the aſſertion of his paternal 
claims. Colonel Hooke was 'again employed by the 
courts of Verſailles and St. Germain, in negotiating 
with the Scottiſh mal-contents ; and, when he had made 
his report, it was reſolved that James, who was now in 
the twentieth year of his age, ſhould undertake a per- 
ſonal expedition to Britain. Preparations were made in 
the winter, with as much ſecrecy as the nature of the 
enterpriſe would allow; and the chevalier de St. George 
(as. the young prince ſtyled himſelf) repaired to Dun- 
kirk, that he might be ready for embarkation. He re- 
ceived pecuniary contributions both from his mother and 
the French king; and the pope, it is ſaid *, ſupplied him 
with a conſiderable ſum. The fleet with which he was 
furniſhed by his protector, conſiſted of nine fail of the 
line, and twenty-four frigates, beſides ſmaller veſſels ; 
and the land-forces, including Britiſh and Hibernian ad- 
venturers, nearly amounted to 7000 men“. | 

The ſtates-general were, at firſt, inclined to think, 
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A- D. that theſe preparations were intended againſt their tervſ 


tories ; but they ſoon found reaſon to conelude, that Brĩ- 


tain would be the object of attack. They communicated 
their ſuſpicions-to the queen, and gave her all the inte}- 


ligence which they could procure on the occaſion. Hav- 
ing informed her parliament of the danger which menaced 
the realm, ſhe was gratified with an addreſs, in which 
both houſes gave her the moſt ſolemn aſſurances of ſup- 
port, and requeſted her to take particular care of her 
perſon, enforce the laws againft papiſts and non-jurors, 
and ſecure ſuch individuals as ſhe ſuſpected. A bill 


was quickly enacted for the ſuſpenſion of the habeas cor- 


pus act, and another for treating all the refuſers of the 
oath of abjuration as convicted popiſh recuſants; and, 
as it was expected that the defcent would be made in 
North-Britain, a bill was prepared for aboliſhing the 


vaſſalage of thoſe Scots who ſhould oppoſe their rebel- 
lious chieftains ; but this was ſoon * as un- 


neceſſary. 
Such was the diligence with which the requiſite naval 


equipments were expedited by the Britiſh miniſtry, that 


the French, who expected to have commenced their 
voyage to Scotland before their enemies could aſſemble a 
fleet, ſuddenly perceived a ſtrong ſquadron near their 
coaſt. Sir George Byng had failed from Deal with 
twenty-ſix men of war, and made his appearance off 


. © Mardyke, to the great diſcouragement of Forbin, the 


French commodore, who, concluding that the enterpriſe 
would fail of ſucceſs, urged his ſovereign to counter- 


mand it; but Lewis inſiſted on the proſecution of the 


ſcheme. When Byng, driven from his ſtation by tem- 
peſtuous weather, had returned to the Downs, Forbin 
ſet ſail from the road of Dunkirk; but, on a change 
of wind, he was obliged to re-anchor. He ſoon re- 


ſumed his voyage ; and Byng, whoſe fleet now excced- 
ed 
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ed ey thipe of the line (among which were fone 2. f. 


Dutch veſſels), prepared for a purſuit . 

In the mean time, the military preparations were car- 
ried on with zealous activity. Several regiments were 
detached towards Scotland ; and orders were given for 
the tranſportation of 5000 Britiſh ſoldiers from the con- 
tinent. To theſe, the ſtates-general promiſed to add a 


body of their forces, if there ſhould be any occaſion for 


| ſach aid. Some troops, then in Ireland, were directed 
to repair to the coaſt, that they might embark for North- 
Britain in caſe of neceſſity. The earl of Leven, com- 


mander in chief of the Scottiſh forces, left his parlia- 


mentary duty for that which was more urgent ; and, 
| haſtening to Edinburgh, took meaſures for the ſecurity 
of the caſtle of that town, as well as for the defence of 
the coaſt. | 


Sir George Byng, having diſiniſſed a part of his fleet 


to convoy the tranſports from the Netherlands, proceed- 
ed with the reſt to the northward ; but the French ſo far 
out- ſailed him, that he did not overtake them before they 


had reached the entrance of the frith of Forth. On his Mar.r4. 


appearance, they fled ; and he chaſed them as far as Bu- 
chan-neſs. Some of his ſhips attacked their rear; and 

the Saliſbury (which had been taken from the Engliſh 
in 1703) was now re- captured, with a body of ſoldiers 
on board. Forbin, finding that his ſhips were diſperſed, 
and that it was impracticable for him to make a deſcent 
in the frith, in the face of a ſuperior enemy, conferred 
with M. de Gace, the commander of the land-forces, 
on the expediency of attempting a diſembarkation near 
Inverneſs. The propoſal being approved by the gene- 
ral, as well as by the chevalier de St. George, the com- 
modore ſteered to the northward with ſuch veſſels as 
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A. D. were within view; but, the wind becoming contrary, 
es. and blowing with vielence, he deemed it hazardous to 
continue ona coaſt of which he had little knowledge; 


and the conſideration of this and other obſtacles induced 


him to propoſe that the enterpriſe ſhould be abandoned. 


James and his attendants acquieſced in this advice; and 
the fleet ſailed back to Dunkirk, a great number of the 
ſoldiers dying in the voyage. Though the French king 
was greatly chagrined at this ill ſucceſs, he affected to 
diſregard it ; and promoted Gace to the dignity of a ma- 
reſchal, as if he had returned from conqueſt *?. | 
To ſecure the tranquillity of Scotland, Byng, who, 


after his purſuit, had anchored in the road of Leith, re- 
mained on that ſtation till he received intelligence of the 
return of the foe to Dunkirk. The vigilance of the 


northern council (the time of whoſe diſſolution had not 
yet arrived), and the loyal exertions of the magiſtrates 
of the principal towns, co-operated with the proximity 
of the fleet in deterring the mal-contents from riſing in 
behalf of the pretender. The duke of Gordon, the earls 
of Errol and Traquair, lord Belhaven, and others of 
the nobility and gentry, were impriſoned as diſaffected 
perſons, and afterwards ſent to London, where moſt of 
them were admitted to bail. Lord Griffin, who had been 
taken in the Saliſbury, was confined in the Tower, with 
two ſons of the earl of Middleton ; and ſome Iriſh of- 
ficers, who had been alſo ſeiſed in that veſſel, were com- 
mitted to Newgate. The duke of Hamilton, who had 
been apprehended in Lancaſhire, was likewiſe conducted 
to London; but he was quickly diſcharged. Griffin, 
having been formerly outlawed for his adherence to the 
ſecond James, was ordered for execution ; but the cle- 
mency of Anne ſpared his life **. ; 
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As the great demands made upon the bank of Eng- A.D. 


land, during the late alarm, had endangered the public 
credit, the queen engaged, for {ix months, to augment 
the intereſt upon the bills of that ſociety from 3 to 6 per 
cent.; and the lord-treaſurer, the duke of Marlborough, 
and other opulent individuals, offered conſiderable ſums 
for the accommodation of the directors, who alſo re- 
ſolved to make a requiſition of 20 pen cent. from the 
proprietors of their capital. They were thus enabled to 
maintain the reputation of their eſtabliſhment, and to 
anſwer. the multiplied demands of the cautious and the 
timid. The diſaffected party having ſtudiouſly endea- 
youred to promote the diſcredit of the bank, the com- 
mons voted, that whoever aimed at that object was high- 
ly criminal, and an enemy to her majeſty and the king- 
dom . 


When the queen prorogued the two houſes, ſhe April t. 


gratefully acknowledged the © wiſe and ſpeedy provi- 
„„ ſions which they had made for the public ſecurity,” 
and the copious ſupplies which had been granted. Theſe 
(ſhe ſaid) were ſuch undeniable proofs of their zeal for 
her ſervice, as argued their conviction of the perfect 
ſafety of their rights and liberties under her ſway, 
which would be irrecoverably loſt, if the © deſigns of a 
* popith pretender, bred up in the principles of the 
e moſt arbitrary government, ſhould ever take place.“ 
The late deſperate attempt (ſhe continued) muſt have 
originated in falſe repreſentations, made by ſome of her 
ſubjects, of the inclinations and intereſts of her people, 
as, without ſome encquragement of that kind, her ene; 
mies would hardly have been diſpoſed to hazard © the 
« expence and diſappointment of ſo vain and ill-ground- 
« ed an undertaking **,” 


Iz. Boyer, p. 3317. 
14. In this ſeſſion, the lower houſe expelled John Aſgill, a profeſſor 
of the law, for a publication in which he had aſſerted the poſſibility of 
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AD. As the avowed principles of the Whigs rendered them 
particularly zealous againſt the pretender, the hoſtile at - 


tempt of that prince ſeemed likely to ſtrengthen their in- 


tereſt at court; and the removal of the ambitious ſe- 
cretary gave them ſome hopes of the continuance of their 
ſway. But their adverſary, Mrs. Maſham, was ſtill in 


high favor; and her clandeſtine influence gradually un- 


dermined their power. By her means, Harley was occa- 


ſionally admitted into the preſence of the queen, whoſa 


humane defire of peace, and conſcientious regard for the 
Tories, he confirmed by his artful inſinuations. The 
ſucceſs of the following campaign, however, contributed 
to ſecure the miniſtry, for a time, againſt the effect of 
his intrigues, 

The duke of Marlborough having re-crofſed the 
channel, ſeveral conferences enſued between him and 


the Dutch deputies with reſpect to the future conduct of 
the war. Prince Eugene attended theſe conſultations; 


in which it was reſolved, that a great part of the army 
which had ſerved on the Rhine in the preceding year, 


ſhould act in the Netherlands, in concert with the duke. 


To impart to the Hanoverian elector the propoſed dimi- 
nution of the force which he commanded, the two ge- 


nerals repaired to his capital, whence, after having ob- 
tained his aſſent, the prince haſtened to the court of his 


imperial maſter, while Marlborough returned to the 


Hague. | 
The command of the army of the two crowns, in the 


being tranſlated into eternal life without paſſing through death; an 
inſtance of profanity for which the commons of Ireland had puniſhed 
bim with expulſion. The prineipal acts, unmentioned in the text, 
were, one for the regulation of various branches of the naval ſervice z 
another for extending the duration of the Eaſt-India company to the 
year 1726, in conſideration of a loan of 1,200,000 pounds to the govern- 
ment; and one for the encouragement of privateers in the American 
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Low Countries, had been conferred on the duke of Bur- D. 4. 


gundy, though Vendome was ſtill the chief director of 
its motions. The French prince having encamped near 
Soignies, the confederates, led by Marlborough and 
Overkerck, ſought an occaſion of conflict; with which, 
however, the enemy refuſed to gratify them. After 
ſome weeks of inactivity, a French detachment marched 
towards Ghent, ſurpriſed the town, and took the caſtle 
by capitulation ; while another body gained poſſeſſion of 


Bruges. It was then reſolved that Oudenarde ſhould be 


inveſted, and that the grand army ſhould cover the ſiege. 
By a quick march, the allies prevented their adverſaries 
from ſeiſing the poſt of Leſſines, which would have 
been advantageous for the intended fiege ; and, when 
the latter, being thus diſappointed, haſtened to paſs the 
Scheld at Gavre, with a view of retreating to their lines, 
the former prepared to croſs the ſame river at Oude- 
narde, that they might bring the foe to an engagement. 
Though prince Eugene had joined the confederates, 
his troops had not arrived ; but this circumſtance did 
not diſcourage the duke of Marlborough from hazarding 
a battle. Indeed, he had little reaſon to dread the event 
of it, as the enemy had only an inconſiderable ſuperio- 
rity of number. He therefore detached a body of horſe 
and foot, ua ler major- general Cadogan, to make prepa- 


170%, 


rations for the paſſage of the army. A part of this de- June 30. 


mchment, having paſſed the Scheld, commenced an at- 
tack upon the village of Heynem ; and the gallantry of 
brigadier Sabine was, on this occaſion, fo well ſupported 
by the efforts of his followers, that the majority of the 
defenders of the poſt were made priſoners. Major-ge- 
neral Rantzau, advancing into a plain with ſome ſqua- 
d;ons, repelled the cavalry that oppoted him, being 
bravely aſſiſted by the electoral prince of Hanover (aft- 
| Eeg _ erwards 
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1 erwards king George II.), who was then in the twen- 


ty-fifth year of his age. 

| When all the horſe of the right wing of the allied ar- 
my, and only a part of the foot, had croſſed the river, 
apprehenſions of the danger of the latter aroſe in the 


| breaſt of the Engliſh general, who impatiently urged the 


approach of the reſt of the infantry, notwithſtanding the 
fatigues conſequent on a rapid march. The duke of Ar- 
gyle, arriving with twenty battalions, had ſcarcely diſ- 
poſed them in order, when they were aſſailed by a ſupe- 
rior corps, and thrown into confuſion, from which, 

however, they n ſo as to gain the advantage in 
their turn. 

Finding themſelves, as it were, compelled to riſque an 
engagement, the French generals reſolved to maintain it 
with ſpirit, and to make the beſt uſe of the conveniencies 
of their ſituation. Their men being poſted in enclo- 
ſures, hedges, and hamlets, a general attack was made by 
the infantry of the allies ; and, for about four hours, the 
battle raged with fierceneſs and obſtinacy. By the cloſe 
of day, the exertions of the confederates had ſo effectual- 
ly prevailed, that their opponents gaye way on all fides : 
but the favor of night diminiſhed the ſlaughter of the 
vanquiſhed, as the danger of involving friends in the 
deſtruction intended for foes, prompted thc victorious 
commanders to order a ceſſation of firing“. 

Of the defeated army, about 4000 were ſlain, and 
7000 captured. Of the conquerors, fewer than 1000 
loſt their lives in the action. The duke of Burgundy, 
accompanied by his brother the duke of Berry, and the 
pretender to the Britiſh crown, eſcaped with a part of his 
force to Ghent; a conſiderable number took the oppor- 
tunity of deſerting ; and Vendome retired in good order 
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with the remainder, his adverſaries being obſtructed, by 
the difficulty of the ways, in their attempts to endanger 
his retreat. To prevent further inſult and moleſtation, 
the French generals ſtrongly entrenched their hoſt be- 
hind the canal which paſſes from Ghent to Bruges, ; 
while the allies, having taken that reſt which their fa- 
tigues required, renewed their operations, by deſtroying 
the lines near the Lys, ravaging the French frontiers, 
levying contributions, and ſtraitening the quarters of the 
enemy. The duke of Burgundy retaliated theſe hoſtile 
acts by an incurſion into Dutch nee which gave 
ſome alarm to the ſtates-general. 

Marlborough and Eugene now reſolved on the ſiege of 
Liſle, which Lewis conſidered as one of the principal 
keys of his realm, and which the judgment and experience 
of Vauban had fortified with ſuch exquiſite art, that the 
French were inclined to think it impregnable, when 
well ſtored and garriſoned. When Vendome heard of 
this ſcheme, he expreſſed his ſurpriſe at the raſſineſs of 
the generals who had formed it. But, though they were 
ſenſible of the difficulties of the enterpriſe, they perſiſted 
in their reſolution. Eugene, who undertook the direc- 
lion of the ſiege, inveſted the place on one fide with a 
part of his army, and a ſtrong detachment from that of 
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the duke; and the prince of Orange-Naſſau, with a Ang. 2. 


conſiderable force, took his ſtation on the other {ide 3 
while the Engliſh commander, with the bulk of the con- 
federate hoſt, remained at a ſmall ditance, for the pro- 
tection of the beſiegers. 

The governor of Liſle, at this time, was the veteran 
Boufflers; and the force within the place exceeded 
13,000 men. The French king, notwithſtanding his 
high opinion of the ſtrength of the works, ordered the 
duke of Burgundy to form a junction with the troops 


under the duke of Berwick, and attack the beſiegers on 
the 
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the firſt opportunity. While the two dukes were pre- 
paring for the co-operation which was required of them, 
the allies were employed in the vigorous proſecution of 


the ſiege, and the garriſon in a reſolute counter- action 
of their approaches. 


Having received ſuch reinforcements as gave him a 


reſpectable ſuperiority, the French prince advanced to- 


wards the camp of the duke of Marlborough, who, be- 


ing ſeaſonably joined by Eugene with a ſtrong body of 


the beſiegers, made diſpoſitions for a conflict, which, 
however, the enemy had not the ſpirit to attempt. Aft- 
er the return of the Imperial general to the ſiege, prepa- 


rations were made for ſtorming ſome of the out-works. 


Aug. 25. The aſſailants, at firſt, repelled the French into their 


principal works; but were afterwards obliged to retreat 
in their turn, and content themſelves with partial lodg- 
ments, about 2000 of their number being killed or 
wounded in this attack . 

By the advice of prince Eugene, Marlborough form- 
ed an entrenchment in the front of his army, that he 
might not be amuſed by the motions of the enemy. 


But the latter again approached, and affected a deſire of 


an encounter, though it terminated only in a cannonade, 
which the duke returned. The French then directed 
their chief attention to the interception of convoys, that 
the want of ſupplies might occaſion a dereliction of the 
ſiege. 


Sept. ro. In the progreſs of the ſiege, another aſſault was made 


on the exterior works; but it was not attended with ſuc- 
ceſs. On this occaſion Eugene received a wound; and, 
during the temporary confinement to which, though ſlight, 
it ſubjected him, Marlborough preſided over the opera- 
tions of the beſiegers. Under the duke's auſpices, they 
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increaſed their lodgments ; but were unfortunate in not wo 
preventing the introduction of a ſupply into the town. 
The chevalier de Luxembourg, and about 2500 horſes Sept. ty. 
men, loaded with bags of powder, approached the lines 
in the evening, pretending that they belonged to the duke's 
army; but, before they reached' the barrier of the place, 
they were diſcoyered to be enemies; and the fire to 
which they were then expoſed kindled the contents of 
ſome of their bags: The exploſion deſtroyed near 100 
of the party; ſome were ſlain by their antagoniſts ; 
others were made priſoners ; ſeveral ſquadrons found 
their way into the city; and the reſt eſcaped. | 
The day on which this attempt was made, was ren- 
dered remarkable by another incident, which was more 
beneficial to the beſiegers than the late ſupply was to the 
garriſon, The French having - fortified the paſſes on 
the Scheld, ſo as to prevent a continuance of the com- 
munication between the allied army and the towns which 
had lately furniſhed the requiſite ſtores, it became neceſ- 
{ary to provide for the ſafe conveyance of a freſh ſupply 
from Oſtend, as the ſiege would otherwiſe have proved 
unſucceſsful through a defect of ammunition; A large 
convoy being on it's way to the camp, a body of the 
enemy had marched to Oudenburg to intercept it, and, 
after a repulſe from the ſoldiers who occupied the town, 
had joined the count de la Mothe for the ſame purpoſe. 
Major-general Webb, being detached for the proteCtion 
of the convoy, met the foe near Wynendale. Though 
the number of his men did not exceed gooo, while the 
eount had above 20,000, he would not decline an en- 
gagement. When the French had commenced an at- 
tack, they were ſurpriſed by a furious diſcharge from a 
ſmall corps, poſted in a wood. Their left wing recoiled 
at this ſhock; and, their right being flanked by another 
ambuſcade, confuſion peryaded their ranks. Recovering 
from 
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from their diſorder, they advanced, and made ſome im- 
preſſion on the oppoſite battalions ; but they ſoon loſt 


this advantage; for the exertions of the main body of 


the allies were ſo effectually aided by the efforts of the 


_ ambuſhed infantry, that the count precipitately retreated, 


OR. 11 


Major-general Cadogan, who arrived with a reinforce- 
ment when the French were beginning to retire, offered 
to charge them with a party of horſe ; but it was deem- 
ed imprudent to venture upon a purſuit with ſo few ca- 
valry as the victors had. The number of the killed and 
wounded, on the part of the latter, did not amount to 
1000; but, on the ſide of the vanquiſhed, near 4000 
were in one or the other of thoſe predicaments. In 
conſequence of this fortunate action, the convoy paſſed 
without moleſtation, and reached the camp of Eugene. 
The merit of this ſucceſs was, for ſome time, aſcribed 
to Cadogan ; but, when the particulars were fully 
known, the honor of the exploit was allowed to Webb, 
who, in the following ſeſſion of parliament, received the 
thanks of the commons for a ſervice which contributed 
to the reduction of Liſle *?, 


The ſiege was now proſecuted with redoubled ſpirit.; 
and, after a ſeries of ſapping, cannonade, bombardment, 


and aſſault, the apprehenſions of a general ſtorm induced 
the defenders of the city to demand a parley. Favorable 


terms were granted; and the garriſon had permiſſion to 


zetire into the citadel. Before the ſurrender of the town, 
the duke of Vendome endeavoured to obſtru the com- 
munication between Oſtend and the camp of the confe- 
derates, by inundating the cquntry to a great extent · 
Marlborough haſtened towards the ſtation of Vendome, 
with a view of engaging him ; but ſoon returned, on 
the retreat of the French general, Notwithſtanding the 
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inundation, Cadogan found means to convey freſh ſtores A- 
to the camp, to the great mortification of Vendome, 
who began to deſpair of triumphing over the vigilance 
and dexterity of the allies. 

During the ſiege of the citadel of Lifle, the elector of 
Bavaria appeared before Bruſſels, and made a vigorous 
attack upon that capital. In an aſſault, his men twice 


entered the covered way, but were driven out of it by the 


valor of the garfiſon ; and, after an obſtinate action, 


they were repulſed on all ſides, with no ſmall loſs. 


Hearing of the approach of Marlborough and Eugene, 
who, through the puſillanimity of the French, had paſſ- 


ed the Scheld with remarkable facility, Maximilian de- 


ſiſted from his attacks, and haſtily retired. 
The occupants of the beſieged fortreſs, which the con- 
federates gradually undermined, were at length reduced 


to a great ſcarcity of ammunition and proviſions ; and, 
when the beſiegers had effected various lodgments, and 
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were preparing to batter the place with the utmoſt fury, <p 


the governor propoſed a treaty. A capitulation being ad- 
Juſted on the gucceeding day, he and the whole garriſon 


were gratified with an honorable egreſs from the citadel, 


and a ſafe eſcort to Douay. Few lives were loſt on 
either fide in the ſiege of this fortreſs ; but, in that of 
the town, above 3500 of the allies were involved in de- 
ſtruction, and above 8000 were afflicted with ſevere 


wounds, while the killed and wounded, on the part of 


the French, did not amount to 8000 in conjunction **, 
As the duke of Marlborough thought even this fortunate 
campaign imperfect, without the recovery of Ghent and 
Bruges, he commenced. the ſiege of the former place in 
the winter, and ſoon reduced it to' a capitulation ; a 
ſurrender which was followed by the voluntary retreat 
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A. P. of the ſoldiers who garriſoned the other town. The 


allied troops now retired into quarters, and were left 
by the duke under the direction of count Tilly, who, on 
the recent death of the gallant Overkerck, had aſſumed 
the command of the Dutch forces. 

The campaign on the Rhine being unproductive of 
any events which deſerve mention, we proceed to a nar- 
ration of the principal occurrences of the Italian and 
Spaniſh war. The duke of Savoy, having aſſembled 
his army at Suſa, made various movements with a view 
of deceiving the mareſchal de Villars ; and then formed 
the ſiege of Exilles, the reduction of which was ſucceeded 
by that of Feneſtrelles. The capture of theſe important 
fortreſſes, and alſo of Perufa and others, not only con- 
tributed to the ſecurity of his frontiers, but greatly facili- 
tated an invaſion of France. 

In Spain, the duke of Orleans again acted as com- 
mander in chief of the army of the two crowns. His 
operations were retarded by the loſs of ſixty- nine tartanes 
or barks , laden with corn and other requiſites for his 
army. Theſe were taken by the combined flects, under 
the conduct of fir John Leake and Waſſenaar, when, 
having left a ſupply of men and ſtores at Liſbon, they 
were ſteering to Barcelona, The two admirals, after a 
ſhort continuance on the coaſt of Catalonia, failed to 
Italy, to bring away a reinforcement deſtined for the ſer- 
vice of Charles of Auſtria, who had lately received, 
from that quarter, a body of ſubſidiaries and Imperialiſts. 


. They were alſo commiſſioned to eſcort the daughter of 


the duke of Wolfenbuttel, whom Charles had ſelected for 


his wife, and who had arrived in Italy in her way to his 


court. Having ſafely landed the princeſs and the troops, 
they prepared for another expedition, Before the arrival 


19. Boyer.—Lamberty affirms that above 130 were captured. 
| of 
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of the new ſuccours for the archduke, the French gene- A. D. 
ral had taken the field, and reduced Tortoſa. © The *'** 
count de Staremberg (whom, inſtead of complying with 
the deſire of the Britiſh parliament, the emperor had 
ſent to take the command in Spain) was not ſufficiently 
ſtrong to be juſtified in riſquing a battle without a ma- 
nifeſt advantage; and the duke did not think. proper to 
make uſe of his ſuperiority of number in forcing his ad- 
verſaries to an engagement. The capture of Denia, 
and of the town (without the caſtle) of Alicant, con- 
cluded the campaign on the part of the French and Spa- 
niards. | 

The war languiſhed in Portugal. Moura and Serpa, 
having been evacuated by the troops of Philip, were 
ſtrengthened by the Portugueſe ; but, though they were 
occaſionally within view of the enemy, no conflict took 
place. An incurſion which they made into Andaluſia, 
is ſcarcely worthy of notice; nor is it of great moment 
whether we inform the reader of the conveyance of one 
of the emperor's ſiſters to Liſbon, as the deſtined wife of 
the king of Portugal, by a fleet of Britiſn and Dutch 
ſhips, of which fir George Byng had the chief com- 
mand. 

The maritime enterpriſes of the year were highly pre- 
judicial to the Spaniards. Commodore Wager, with 
three men of war and a fire-ſhip, attacked a ſquadron of 
galleons, far exceeding his ſmall force, in the Spaniſh 
main. While he was engaged with the admiral's ſhip, May 28. 
ſhe blew up; that of the rear-admiral was taken ; an- 
other galleon was burned by her own crew; and the 
reſt accompliſhed their retreat. If his aſſociates had 
exerted due ſpirit and activity, few of the hoſtile veſſels, 
in all probability, would have eſcaped. The ſhip which 
blew up mounted 64 guns, contained a great treaſure, 
and had above 600 men on board, of whom ſcarcely 

any 
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2 any were ſaved. Of the booty found in the captured 
veſſel, the commodore's ſhare is ſaid to have exceeded 


I00,000 pounds. After his return to -Jamaica, he held 
z court-martial, which ſentenced the negligent captains 
(Bridges and Windſor) to a diſmiſſion from their com- 
amands *' 20 F 

A more eſſential detriment was ; ſaltained by the Spa- 
niards from the ſucceſs of the confederate fleet in the ex- 
pedition to the iſſe of Sardinia. . Sir John Leake, having 
a ſmall body of forces on board, ſailed from Barcelona 
to Cagliari, and ſummoned the vice-roy to ſurrender 
that town, and the whole iſland, to Charles III. Be- 
fore an anſwer was received to this demand, a bombard- 
ment was commenced for the purpoſe of intimidation ; 


and, the next morning, a deſcent was made. The inha- 


bitants being eager to ſubmit, the vice-roy capitulated 
for the garriſon, and the magiſtrates yielded both the 
city and the kingdom. Thus did the allies, without the 
loſs of a man, _ Sm of a ſtrong town and a 
conſiderable iſland ** 

- Minorca was "ig next obje& to which the Auſtrian 


prince, and his powerful aſſiſtants, directed their atten- 


tion. Major-general Stanhope, who had lately been ap- 
pointed commander in chief of the Britiſh army in 
Spain, and envoy extraordinary to the court of Charles, 
had propoſed to this prince an attempt for the reduction 


of that iſland. Preparations were quickly made for the 


enterpriſe ; and: Stanhope undertook the perſonal execu- 
tion of it. He failed from Barcelona with the tranſ- 
ports; and, having joined Leake near the harbour of 
Mahon, diſembarked with his forces, which, including 
marines, exceeded 3000 men. Such of the iſlanders as 
were not under theawe of garriſons, declared for Charles ; 


20. Boyer's Annals. —Campbel!'s Lives of the Admirals, 
21. Cole's Letters of State, p. 547. 
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but the occupants of the different fortreſſes reſolved to 250k. 


ſupport the cauſe of their actual ſovereign. The inva- 


ders, having marched to the fort of St. Philip, the ſtrong- 


_ eſt inthe iſland, erected batteries without delay, and com- 
menced a furious cannonade, by which two towers were 
ſoon beaten down, and breaches made in the line or 
wall. A party of grenadiers now ventured within the 


line; and, as they were ſupported, firſt by brigadier 


Wade, and afterwards by Stanhope himſelf, two, other 
towers were immediately abandoned by the terrified ene- 
my. The panic of the Spamards not ſubſiding by the next 


day, the garriſon capitulated. This ſurrender put the il: 13, 


confederates in poſſeſſion of the town of Mahon, and of 


all the forts which defended the harbour. Ciudadella, 


the capital of the iſle, was taken by a detachment ; and 
the fort of Fornella, being battered from the ſea, was 
alſo reduced. By theſe vigorous operations, in which 
fewer than fifty of the aſſailants were killed or wounded, 
Stanhope ſubdued an important territory, and ſecured 
one of the beſt ports in the Mediterranean for the uſe of 
the allies **. 

As the pope (Clement XI.) had excited the diſplea- 
ſure of the Britiſh queen by his late encouragement of 
the pretender, ſhe was inclined to concur with the em- 
peror in humbling him. His zeal for the French inter- 
elts had ſo incenſed Joſeph and his brother, that they had 
reſolved upon ſpirited proceedings againſt him. The 


22. Manuſcript Narrative quoted by Tindal.—Bayer's Annals. 
Beſides theſe enterpriſes, an expedition was undertaken in the ſummer 
by lieutenant - general Erle, who embarked with ſeveral regiments un- 
der the eſcort of ſir George Byng : but, after an idle parade along the 
northern coaſt of France, and the fruitleſs diſembarkation of ſome 
troops near Eſtaples, the fleet returned to Spithead; and Erle, in con- 
ſequence of freſh orders from court, ſailed with the forces to Flanders, 
where he was uſcfully emp'oyed in counter- acting the eflorts which the 
enemy made to impede the courſe of military communication. 
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A D. latter menaced him with the ſpeedy effects of his reſent- 


ment, if he ſhould perſiſt in refuſing to acknowledge 


. him as king of Spain ; and the former demanded of him 


the ceſſion of Comacchio, and other towns of the duchy 
of Ferrara, as fiefs of the empire. The non-compliance 
of his holineſs gave occaſion to the march of a body of 
Imperialiſts, who ſeiſed the places in queſtion. Clement, 
filled with indignation, raiſed an army; and his ſoldiers 
drew the firſt blood in the quarrel. At length, however, 
he was ſo intimidated by the approach of the enemy to- 


wards his capiral, that he conſented to a treaty, by which 


he granted ſome of the demands of his adverſaries. 


Anne had given orders for the bombardment of Civita- 


Vecchia, his chief port ; but, at the requeſt of the em- 
peror and the duke of Savoy, ſhe Rn sR that 


hoſtile viſitation 23. 


Some encroachments on the ſuppoſed privileges of the 
diplomatic body, occurring in the courſe of the year, 
prevented the tranſactions of the war from engroſſing 
the public attention. The queen's ambaſſador at Ve- 
nice (the earl of Mancheſter) did not find his ſituation 
perfectly agreeable, as the leaders of the republic, wiſely 
deſirous of maintaining a neutrality, reſiſted all his en- 


deavours to bring them into the confederacy againſt 
France. He continued, however, to urge them on that 
point ; and alſo propoſed a commercial treaty. While 


he was waiting the effect of his applications, his gondo- 
la was ſtopped and ſearched by the officers of the govern- 


ment, who carried off, as a prohibited article, ſome Eng- 
liſh cloth which they found in it. He warmly remon- 


ſtrated againſt this inſult, and inſiſted on ſpeedy and ex- 


emplary reparation ; and, when the ſenate had only de- 
creed the impriſonment of thoſe who had offended him, 


23. Boxer. Lamberty. 


he 


S NN 


he renewed his demand of complete ſatisfaction. He 
had immediately diſcharged from his ſervice the men 
| who, under the ſanction of his public character, but 


without his knowledge, had put the contraband commo- 


dity-into his boat ; and this conduct, he thought, would 
accelerate the grant of his requiſition. To avoid worſe 


conſequences, the ſenate complied with the defire of his 


court, by condemning the officers to the galleys, and or- 
dering that they ſhould previouſly make a formal ſub- 


miſhon in the place of St. Mark. The earl, ſatisfied 
with this public acknowledgment, conſented to their re- 


leafe from the ſentence ; and, ſoon after, quitted the Ve- 


netian territories in conſequence of his recall“. 


A violation of the dignity of Matueof, the Ruſſian 


ambaſſador at the Britiſh court, was attended with a 
greater difficulty of adjuſtment. That miniſter having 
had his audience of leave, ſeveral of his Englith credi- 


tors, apprehenſive of his evaſion of payment, reſolved to 


arreſt him. His carriage was ſuddenly ſtopped ; and a 


ſherift's officer, having entered it without ceremony, laid 
violent hands on his perſon. He prepared to draw his 
ſword in his defence ; but was inſtantly diſarmed by the 
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bailiff and his followers, and conveyed to a common 


houſe of confinement, where he remained till ſecyrity 
had been given for him. The ſum for which he was 
arreſted did not amount to 100 pounds ; and he had 
not only been generally punctual in his payments, but 
had fixed upon the following day for the diſcharge of 
that debt **. He complained to ſecretary Boyle of the 
groſs affront to which he had been ſubjected, and de- 
manded the ſevere puniſhment of all who had been con- 
cerned in the outrage. Other foreign miniſters rein- 


24. Cole's Letters of State. 
25. Letter from Addiſon to the earl of Mancheſter, in Cule's Collec- 
tion. 
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forced his remonſtrances, in a cauſe in which they were 
all intereſted. The queen expreſſed her ſtrong diſappro- 
bation of the conduct of his impatient creditors, and or- 
dered the proſecution of the objects of his diſpleaſure. 
This affair having haſtened his departure, he retired ta 
Holland. When the caſe, after a long delay, was in- 
veſtigated in the Queen's-Bench, the obnoxious individu- 
als were convicted of having confpired to arreſt and im- 
priſon an ambaſſador; but, as the laws of England af- 
ſigned no puniſhment for ſuch an offence, it was at 
length ** agreed, between the Moſcovite and Britiſh 
courts, that the queen, by way of ſatisfachon to the czar, 


ſhould make a ſolemn apology for the outrageous pro- 


ceedings of her ſubjects againſt his repreſentative, and 
excuſe their impunity by alleging the deficiency of the 
law *7, | 


26. Not before the year 1710. 
27. Boyer's Annals, years the ſeyenth and eighth, 


. 


E „ nn 


De queen loſes her huſband. A new parliament meets. 
—A bill of general naturaliſation is warmly oppoſcd; 
— but is carried into effett by the Whigs, —The French 
renew their ſolicitations for a peace. Ii allies reduce 
Tournay.—They defeat the French near Malplaquet 
—and gain poſſeſſion of Mons. —T hey are leſs fortu- 


nate in other quarters. 


Tn E queen, amidſt the uneaſineſs which ſhe de- A. 


rived from the irreconcileable animoſities of faction, en- 
joyed the mild conſolations of domeſtic peace and con- 
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jugal harmony. But the indiſpoſition of the prince of 


Denmark, whoſe aſthma had increaſed in malignity, and 
who had lately exhibited ſome dangerous hydropic 
ſymptoms, ſeemed to prognoſticate the ſpeedy loſs of an 
affectionate huſband. She attended him in his illneſs 
with anxious aſſiduity, and hailed every appearance of 
hope with all the eagerneſs of joy, till her wiſhes were 
fruſtrated by the certain approach of death. He expir- 


ed in the fifty-ſixth year of his age, after a matrimonial OR, 23, 


union which exceeded the duration of twenty-five years. 
This prince was not diſtinguiſhed by extent of under- 
ſtanding or brilliancy of talent; but he compenſated 


the want of thoſe ſtriking faculties by humanity, inte- 


grity, and virtue. Being deſtitute of the ardor of ambi- 
tion, he did not aſpire to that pre-eminent ſhare in the 
direction of affairs, which his poſſeſſion of a compliant 
conſort might have enabled him to enjoy. Even in his 
ftation of high admiral, he was ſo little diſpoſed to au- 
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thoritative. interference, that he was almoſt a cipher. 
This facility aroſe from the natural gentleneſs of his diſ- 
poſition, not from the abſence of perſonal courage ; for. 
he was far from being deficient in that quality. 

The prince was ſucceeded, as admiral of Great-Bri- 


tain and Ireland, by the earl of Pembroke, whoſe poſt of 


Nov.16. 


preſident of the council was conferred on lord Somers, 
while another office which he then held (that of lord- 
lieutenant of the Hibernian realm) was beſtowed on the 
ear] of Wharton. This gratification of two of the 
Whig leaders, and the grant of favors to others of their 
party, gave them ſome hopes of triumphing over the 
machinations of Harley and the Tories. An intention 
of moving for the invitation of the electoral prince of 
Hanover to England, which ſeveral of the diſcontented 
Whigs had lately formed, was now relinquiſhed, in re- 
turn for the conceſſions of the court. 

While addreſſes of condolence, from various parts of 
the kingdom, were in a courſe of preſentation, the Bri- 
tiſh legiſlature aſſembled. The parliament having been 
diſſolved in the ſpring, new elections had taken place; 
and the Whigs continued to enjoy the benefit of a ma- 
jority. In conſideration of her domeſtic loſs, the queen 


did not open the ſeſſion in perſon ; but delegated that 
buſineſs to the lord-chancellor and other officers of ſtate. 


Sir Richard Onſlow being choſen ſpeaker, the commiſ- 
ſioners intimated the acquieſcence of their ſovereign in 


the appointment; and the chancellor harangued the two 


houſes. He called their attention to the ſucceſs of the 


late campaign, which, he hoped, they would enable the 


queen to proſecute with ſuch vigor as might ſpeedily | 
produce a ſecure pacification. He conjured them to 


avoid all occaſions of diſſenſion, by which the conſum- 
mation of the aims of the grand confederacy might be 
obſtructed. For the improvement of the advantages 


which 
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which had been obtained on the frontiers of France, he wn 


ſuggeſted the utility of a conſiderable augmentation of 


force ; and, for ſtrengthening the navy, he mentioned 
the expediency of extraordinary grants, 
The peers were now leſs tardy in voting an addreſs 


than they had been in the preceding year. In that which 
they preſented, they not only expreſſed their ſorrow for 


the death of the prince, but alſo congratulated her ma- 


jeſty on the progreſs of her arms, and promiſed a con- 
tinuance of their vigorous ſi- pport. The commons, in 
two addreſſes, took notice of theſe diſtinct heads; and 
then proceeded to the eonſideration of the ſupplies. The 
amount of their grants exceeded 6,500,000 pounds *. 
By doubling the capital of the bank, and iſſuing new ex- 
chequer-bills, above two millions and a half were pro- 
cured in part of the ſupply. The extraordinary eager- 
neſs and alacrity diſplayed by numerous individuals, in 
ſubſcribing to this loan, furniſhed a ſtrong proof of the 
prevailing confidence in the ſecurity of the government. 
On a ſurvey of the lower houſe, it appeared, that two 


eldeſt ſons of Scottiſh peers were among the forty-five 


northern repreſentatives. As it had been agreed, at the 
time of the union, that no perſons ſhould fit in the Britiſh 


parliament as members for any of the ſhires or boroughs , 


of Scotland, except ſuch as were before eligible to the 
northern legiſlature, an infringement of this rule was 
not likely to eſcape notice. The excluſion of the heirs 
of the nobility from the parliament of North-Britain had 
ariſen from a defire of checking the exorbitant influence 
of the ariſtocracy; and the propriety of continuing the 
practice was urged by the Scottiſh members. It was 
voted, that individuals of this deſcription were ineligible 
for Scotland by the treaty of union, though a ſimilar in- 


7, Of this ſum, 220,000 pounds were voted for the augmentation of 
the forces in F;anders. | | 
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capacity did not extend to the eldeſt ſotis of Englith 
peers. In conſequence of this vote, new writs were 
ordered for the ſhires of Aberdeen and Linlithgow, in 
the room of the lords Haddo and Johnſton *. 

It was debated in the houſe of lords, whether a Scot- 


* tiſh peer, who, ſince the union, had been promoted to the 


peerage of the united kingdom, ſhould be allowed to re- 
tain the right of voting at the election of the ſixteen. 
It was contended by ſome ſpeakers, that the continuance 
of this privilege was fair and equitable; but it was the 
ſenſe of a majority of the houſe, that as the ſuperior im- 
portance and extent of the ſubſequent dignity abſorbed 
all the claims of the former, it was unreaſonable for the 
individual thus promoted to expect a preſervation of the 
diſtinct rights of his northern peerage. The duke of 
Queenſbury, whoſe acceptance of the title of duke of 
Dover had given rife to this inquiry, was difpleaſed at 
the deciſion ; but the high favor which he enjoyed at 
court conſoled him fot his diſappointment. A e poſt 
was created for him. Alleging the augmented weight 
of public buſineſs, the queen appointed him third ſecre- 
tary of ſtate for Great- Britain. Following the example 
of the earl of Sunderland, whoſe deſire of rewarding li- 
terary merit had induced him to gratify the celebrated 


Addiſon with the employment of under-ſecretary,. the 


duke ſelected Rowe, the dramatiſt, for the ſtation of his 


deputy. 


The proceedings of the miniſtry, on the late alarm of 
an invaſion, were examined by the peers, at the inſtiga- 
tion of lord Haverſham, who infinuated, that the lord- 
treaſurer had encouraged the attempt of the pretender; 


not only by ſecret invitation, but by ſuffering Scotland 
to remain unprovided with the means of an effectual 


2. Chandler s Debates, vol. iv. 
h 95 defence; 
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defence; and chat many of thoſe who had been ap- A. D. 
prehended on ſuſpicion were perfectly innocent, and 1709 


had been unjuſtly haraſſed, from intereſted and perſonal 
motives, by their miniſterial adverſaries. A motion 
which he made for the production of papers, received 
the aſſent of the houſe; and a committee was appointed 
to proſecute the inquiry. He afterwards renewed his 
charge of the neglect of due preparations ; but the ma- 


Jority, inſtead of concurring with him, agreed with the 


commons in a reſolution, importing an approbation of 
the conduct of the miniſters on that occaſion. 

Theſe diſcuſhons promoted the introduction of a bill 
for extending to Scotland the Engliſh laws concerning 
treaſon. Attached to their own inſtitutions, the Scots 
warmly oppoſed this meaſure ; but the advocates for it 
contended, that it would be more favorable to the ſub- 
ject than the exiſting laws of North-Britain. Having 
paſſed the upper houſe, the bill was ſcrutiniſed by the 
commons, who improved it by the addition of two 
claufes ; one of which provided, that a copy of the in- 
dictment, and a liſt of the witneſſes and jurors, ſhould 
be delivered to the accuſed perſon ten days before his 
trial ; while the other ordained, that no attainder ſhould 
prevent the heir from ſucceeding to the eſtate of the de- 
linquent. The peers conſented to adopt the amend- 
ments, with a ſtipulation that they ſhould not take place 
before the deceaſe of the pretender, or the lapſe of 
three years from the acceſſion of the houſe of Hanover. 

A ſcheme which had failed in the late reign, was 
now carried into effect. This was the general na- 
turaliſation of foreign proteſtants. Wortley Monta- 
gu brought forward a bill for that purpoſe; and it 
met with the ſtrong ſupport of the Whigs. But the 
oppoſite party condemned ſuch an indulgence as impo- 
litic ; alleging, that it would endanger the conſtitution 
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A. v. both in church and ſtate, by introducing a great number 
ef foreigners, who would never cordially coaleſce with 


the natives, but would retain the ancient prejudices and 


diſſimilar inclinations of their countrymen; and that it 
would injure and impoveriſh the nation, by admitting 
freſh multitudes to a participation of thoſe trades and 
manufactures which were inſufficient for the due ſup- 
port of the preſent commonalty of the realm. The 
friends of the bill endeavoured, with ſucceſs, to invalidate 
theſe arguments, by maintaining, that frequent experi- 
ence had proved the fallacy of that opinion which im- 
puted to foreigners a permanency of views inimical to 
the intereſts of the country which received them ; and 
that trade and manufactures would be promoted and im- 
proved by the eſtabliſhment of ingenious and induſtrious 


' ftrangers, to the univerſal benefit of the kingdom. It 


was ordained by this act, that ſuch foreigners as ſhould 
take the oaths of allegiance, ſupremacy, and abjuration, 
ſubſcribe the declaration againſt popery, and receive the 
facrament in ſome proteſtant or reformed congregation, 
thould be favored with all the privileges of native ſub- 
jects. The populace of that period had not ſufficieut 
liberality of mind to approve this ſtatute. 
The arreſt of the Ruſſian ambaſſador gave occaſion 
to a ſpecific act for ſecuring the privileges of foreign 
miniſters. Beſides annulling all ſuits which had been 
commenced againft him, the act provided, that no per- 
ſons of that deſcription, or their regiſtere.| ſervants, 
ſhould be liable to arreſt, impriſonment, or ſeiſure of 
goods ; and that the violators of this law ſhould be cor- 
porally puniſhed. The diplomatic corps, in a memo- 
rial preſented to the ſecretaries of ſtate, propoſed the ad- 
dition of other clauſes; to which, however, the two 
houſes declined an aſſent. | 

The report of a ſpeedy negotiation produced an offer 

£8 of 
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of advice to the queen from the two houſes. They 
voted a Joint addreſs, requeſting, that, wheneyer ſhe 
ſhould conclude a treaty, ſhe would infift on the ac- 
knowledgment of her title and the proteſtant ſucceſſion 
by the French king, on the conſent of her allies to be- 
come guarantees of that recognition, on the removal of 
the pretender from the Gallic territories, and on the 
complete deſtruction of the fortifications and harbour 
of Dunkirk. She aſſured them of the coincidence of 
her ſentiments with thoſe which they had expreſſed, 
and promiſed to promote the accompliſhment of their 
wiſhes. 
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On the prorogation of the houſes, the chancellor Apr. 21. 


thanked them, in the queen's name, for their loyalty to 
her, and their regard for her people ; obſerved, that, for 
ſtrengthening the union, and quieting the miuds of all 
the inhabitants of the united kingdom, ſhe had been in- 
duced to grant an act of grace and pardon, “ in a more 
« full and beneficial manner than had been formerly 
« uſed;” and confidently hoped, that a proper return 
would be made for * ſo extraordinary an indulgence ?*.”” 

The extreme reduction of the French finances, and 
the clamors of a burthened people, had operated ſo 
ſtrongly on the mind of Lewis, that he had renewed his 
overtures for a pacification. He had commiſſioned the 
preſident Rouille to make propoſals to the ſtates-general. 
Some of their deputies, having conferred with this mi- 
niſter, communicated the reſult to the duke of Marlbo- 
rough and prince Eugene, who declared themſelves un- 


3. In this ſeſſion, a joint addreſs was preſented to the queen, recom - 
mending the conſideration of a ſecond marriage, that the crown might 
deſcend to her iſſue. She did not ſeem pleaſed with this application; to 
which ſhe replied, that the ſucceſſion was already ſecured in the pro- 
teſtant line, and that a particular anſwer could not be expected on a 
ſubje of ſo delicate a nature, | 
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latisfed with the offers of France. Rouille en 
ed, by artful inſinuations, to detach the ſtates from their 
allies; and the marquis de Torcy, who was ſent to 


; Holland to add weight to the negofiation, made ſimilar 


attempts without effect. The viſcount Townſhend be- 
ing deputed by Anne to aſſiſt the duke as a plenipoten- 
tiary, ſeveral conferences enſued between the French 
miniſters and thoſe of the hoſtile powers. Preliminary 
articles were at length adjuſted, with an apparent acquieſ- 
cence on the part of Torcy and his aſſociate. Theſe 
imported, that Lewis ſhould compel his grandſon to re- 
ſign every part of the Spaniſh empire within two 
months ; ſhould cede Straſbourg and other towns to the 
Emperor ; ſhould reſign his poſſeſſions in the iſle of 


Newfoundland to her Britannic majeſty, acknowledge 


her title and the parliamentary ſettlement of the crown, 
and with-hold his protection from her rival; ſhould diſ- 


mantle Dunkirk, and ruin it's harbour; ſhould ſtrength- 


en the barrier of the United Provinces by the ceſſion of 


Menin, Liſle, and other places of importance; and ſhould 


not only make plenary reſtitution to the duke of Savoy, 
but ſhould permit him to retain his late conqueſts. As 
ſoon as theſe ſtipulations ſhould have been executed on 
the part of France, a truce was to prevail till the conclu- 


ſion of a definitive treaty “. 


When Torcy and Rouillé were deſired to ſign theſe 
articles, they refuſed to give them that ſanction, till they 
ſhould have received further inſtructions from their 
court. The marquis immediately returned to Verſailles, 
where the king called a council to deliberate on the pro- 
poſals of his adverſaries. Thoſe who attended the meet- 
ing were unanimouſly of opinion, that the conditions 
were too unreaſonable and extravagant to be adopted ; 
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and orders were ſent to Rouille to notify this ra ection 4. D. 
to the miniſters of the allies. The ſpirit of the French ** 
revolted at ſuch terms; and they truſted, notwithſtanding | 
the diſtreſſes of the nation, that vigorous exertions 4 ] 
might yet be made, by which a more honorable peace 
might be ſecured. | 
The brave and active Villars was promoted to the 
command of the forces of the two crowns in the Ne- * 
therlands; and he was employed in aſſembling them þ 
near Lens, when the confederate army, under Marlbo- F 
rough, Eugene, and Tilly, occupied a camp near Ghent. | 
A frequency of rain, which ſucceeded a moſt ſevere 1 
winter, retarded the motions of the ſoldiery; but they at 3 | | 
length entered upon action. The allied generals ad- | 
vanced towards the ſtation of the enemy, with inten- i 
tions of immediate conflict; but the mareſchal, whoſe i 
force partly conſiſted of freſh levies, truſted to the ſecu- 1 
rity of an entrenched camp, which the duke and the prince F 
would not venture to attack. That no time might be 1 
loſt, they reſolved on the ſiege of Tournay, which, | q 
though admirably fortified, was weakly garnſoned. The 1 
prince of Orange -Naſſau having diſlodged the French 1 
from the poſts of St. Amand and Mortagne, the place 
was inveſted in form. Before the lines of circumvalla- 
tion were finiſhed, ſome unſucceſsful attempts were made 
by Villars to reinforce the garriſon, The uſual opera- | | 
tions of a ſiege were carried on with ſuch ſpirit and per- | 
ſeverance, that, notwithſtanding the vigor of the defen- 
ſive exertions, the governor capitulated for the town on July 18. 
the twenty-ſecond day of open trenches. He then re- 
tired into the citadel ; and, when it had been attacked 
for ſome days, he conſented to deliver it up by a certain 
time, unleſs the grand army ſhould, in the interim, com- 
pel the beſiegers to retire ; with a proviſo, that this agree- 
ment ſhould be previouſly ratified by his ſovereign. A 
mutual 5 
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was ſent to the French court to procure a confirmation 
of the compact; but the king refuſed his aſſent to it, un- 
leſs the ſuſpenſion ſhould be extended to all military 
operations in the Netherlands ; a propoſal which the al- 
lies rejected. The ſiege of the fortreſs was now renew- 
ed; both parties being chiefly employed in mining and 
counter-mining. The defenders, being at length redu- 


ced to a want of provifions, and dreading a general aſ- 


fault, made an offer of a ſurrender ; but, the duke and 
the prince requiring them to ſubmit to captivity, the con- 
ferences proved abortive, and the fiege was continue). 
The governor deſiring another party? the two generals 
conſented to the retreat of the garriſon, on condition 


Aug. 23. that an equal number of er ſhould be reſtored to 


the confederates 5. 
That the reduction of Tournay 1 be followed by 


that of Mons, the allied army marched without delay 


into Hainault. The prince of Heſſe-Caſſel haſtening 
with a detachment to attack the French lines hetween 
the Haine and the Sambre, three regiments abandoned 
them; before a reiniorcement was brought by the cheva- 
lier de Luxembourg. Villars, whoſe parties had haraſſ- 
ed the beſiegers of Tournay, advanced againſt the Heſ- 


ſan prince; ; but, not meeting with an opportunity of 


engaging him, he contented himſelf with obſerving the 
motions of the duke of Marlborough. Finding that 


Mons was threatened with a ſiege, he made choice of 


a a favorable poſt for the protection of that city. He diſ- 


poſed his infantry i in the woods of Taiſnieres and la Merte, 
and in an interjacent plain; ſtationed his cavalry in the 
rear; and added, to the natural ſtrength of the poſt, a 
triple entrenchment and other works. Theſe obſtacles 
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did not deter the allies from attacking him, as ſoon as a 55 . D. 


ſtrong hody had arrived from Tournay ; an acceſſion | 
which rendered them almoſt as numerous as their adver- 
ſaries. 


The firſt attack was conducted by general Schuylem- Aug. 31. 


burg, under the direction of prince Eugene. He advan- 
ced from Blaregnies towards the wood of Taiſnieres, 
with thirty-ſix battalions of the right wing; and his 
men exerted ſuch courage and activity, that they forced 
the works in that quarter ; while count Lottum, with 
twenty-two battalions, difordered the enemy in another 
part of the w -00d. "The reſiſtance was greater in the 
attack which the prince of Orange made with the 
Dutch infantry on the right wing of the foe, drawn up 
in the wood of la Merte, and in the environs of the vil- 
lage of Malplaquet. The ranks of the affailants were 
conſiderably thinned in forcing the firſt eatrenchment ; 
and, in their adyance to the ſecond, they were repulſed 
with loſs. Being encouraged by the approach of freſh 
battalions, they renewed the charge ; but ſome hours 
elapſed before they could penetrate within the third en- 
trenchment ; and, in this obſtinate diſpute, they loſt 
above 2000 of their number, 

To check the progreſs of the confederate right, Vil- 
lars called of ſome brigades from the centre, which en- 
abled him to prolong the conflict; but his left diviſion 
being again diſordered, he was wounded in the aCtion, 
and obliged to retire. Boufflers, who had joined the 
army as a volunteer, and had been permitted to aſſume 
the command of the right, now acted as general in chief; 
but his directions and diſpoſitions could n not prevent the 
diſcomfiture of the left. 

The ſucceſs of the two wings of the allies accelerated 
the defeat of the French centre. The infantry of this 
diviſion did not diſplay that valor and alacrity which 

had 
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- A-D. had diſtinguiſhed their aſſociates ; but quickly reſigned 
e their works to the main body of their antagoniſts. The 


cavalry had now an opportunity of engaging ; and the 
firſt charge was. favorable to the French, who repelled 
the foremoſt ſquadrons : but theſe, being rallied by the 


duke of Marlborough, and ſupported by the co-opera- 


tion of the foot, ſoon obtained the victory. In the pur- 
ſuit, however, little impreſſion was made; Boufflers 
conducting the retreat in good order, and even carrying 
off the greater part of the artillery *. 

The French conſtantly affirmed, that their loſs, in 
this fierce engagement, was far inferior to that of the 
allies ; but this aſſertion was denied by the latter, who 
would only admit that between 5 and 6,000 of their 
men were among the lain. If, however (as 1s generally 


allowed), at leaſt 20,000 were killed on both ſides, we 


may reaſonably infer, from the advantages which the 


| F rench enjoyed, and the long duration of the bloody 


conteſt, that near 10,000 of that number were killed on 
the part of the victors. The wounded, in both armies, 
were, as uſual, more numerous than the flain. The 
priſoners were comparatively few; but, among them, 


were 300 officers. 


If wee coolly reflect on the conduct of the victorious 
generals, we may juſtly affirm, that the laurels of the 
field did not counterbalance that diſgrace which their 
memory muſt ſuffer in the opinion of every philanthro- 
pic individual, for the unneceſſary and wanton ſacrifice 
of ſo many thouſands of human viRtimg. But, unfor- 
tunately, this is a canſideration of which conquerors are 
too frequently regardleſs. 

The fiege of Mons was now undertaken ; the con- 
duct of it being committed to the gallant prince of 
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| G By the inceſſant exertions of the beſiegers, 4. _ 


that ſtrong town was reduced in the fourth week after 
the opening of the trenches, the French army making 
no attempt for the relief of the garriſon. Both parties 
then retired into quarters for the winter 7. 

The campaign on the Rhine is ſcarcely worthy of 


mention, after the narrative of the memorable tranſac-. 


tions and illuſtrious exploits which the war diſplayed in 
the Netherlands. The following was the principal oc- 
currence. The elector of Hanover having detached a 
body of Imperialiſts, under count Merci, for the invaſion 
of Alface, this officer was defeated near Rumerſheim 
by the count du Bourg, through the pufillanimity of one 
of his regiments. In this action, about 1000 men were 
ſlain in the aggregate. 

The emperor's delay of a full compliance with the 
ſtipulations by which he had bound himſelf, when he 
allured the duke of Savoy into the confederacy, fo diſ- 
guſted this prince, that he refuſed to take the field till he 
had received ſatisfaction, though he permitted his forces 
to join the Imperialiſts and ſubſidiaries. Count Thaun, 
being inveſted with the chief command, croſſed mount 
Cenis, and advanced againſt the French, who were ſtill 
in poſſeſſion of the duchy of Savoy. He attacked their 
entrenchments at Feſſons, which he forced after a ſharp 
conflict, with conſiderable loſs both to himſelf and to the 


foe. He' purſued the fugitives to Conflans, where he 
improved his advantage. Being precluded, by the vigi- 


lance and the precautions of the duke of Berwick, from 


making any great progreſs, he returned into Piedmont 
after the capture of Annecy. | 
The war in. Spain was not proſecuted with that 


vigor which was requiſite for the ſpeedy reduCtion of the 
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A. mw kingdom under the ſway of Charles. The allies hows- 


ever, were not inactive. The occupants of the caftle of 
Alicant being reduced to extremity by a long blockade, a 
reſolution was formed at the court of Barcelona for an 
attempt to relieve them; and lieutenant-general Stan- 
hope embarked for the iſland. of Minorca, to adjuſt the 


execution of the enterpriſe with fir George Byng, com- 
mander of the confederate fleet, then ſtationed in the 


harbour of Mahon. With a body of ſoldiers on board, 
the fleet ſailed to Alieant : but the violence of the wind 
prevented the ſhips from approaching the ſhore ; and 
the Spaniards had raiſed entrenchments and batteries to 
oppoſe a deſcent. Finding it impracticable to ſuccour 
the garriſon, Stanhope propoſed an honorable capitula- 
tion, to which the enemy agreed. He afterwards con- 
certed with the admiral an expedition againſt Cadiz, 
and they ſailed to Gibraltar, where they waited the arri- 
val of a conſiderable reinforcement of infantry and dra- 
goons ': but theſe were ſo long detained on the Engliſh 


coaſt by adverſe winds, that the Spaniards had time to 
prepare for their defence, and the proper ſeaſon for ſuch 


an enterpriſe elapſed. The new ſupplies of men were 
therefore conveyed, without further delay, to Catalonia. 
In this province, count Staremberg reduced Balaguer and 
Ager. In his march to the former of theſe towns, the 
Spaniards reſolved to attack him ; but, the mareſchal de 
Bezons declining a concurrence with them, they relin- 
quiſhed their intention. Philip, having joined the army, 
was tempted by the ſuperiority of his force to make mo- 


tions for an attack of the count; but this commander 


was ſo well poſted, that the royal warrior deemed it ha- 
zardous to engage him. 

On the borders of Portugal, a battle was fought i in the 
ſpring, to the diſadvantage of the allies. The two ar- 
mies being encamped on the oppoſite banks of the Caya, 


1 M 1 
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near Badajoz, the marquis de Fronteita, regaidleſs of 4. — 


the remonſtrances of the earl of Galway, paſſed the 
river, and encountered the foe: The Portugueſe cavalry 
of the right wing fled at the firſt charge ; and, though 
the confederate infantry acted in a very different man- 
ner, and thrice repulſed their antagoniſts, they were at 
length obliged to give way. The earl, advancing with 
three battalions, endeayoured to ſecure, by # vigorous 
aſſault, the retreat of the reſt ; but, not being ſeconded by 
the Portugueſe ſquadrons of the left wing, moſt of the 
men in his corps were made priſoners: The other bo- 
dies of foot, though flanked by the enemy, retired with 
little loſs. The captives were principally Britiſh ſol- 
diers *, 

The naval de of the year were not remarkable: 
Lord Durſley recovered a ſhip of 50 guns (which ſunk 
ſoon after her recapture) ; and he took a French frigate, 
and ſome ſmaller veſſels. Hutchins alſo, and other cap- 
tains, met with ſome ſucceſs ; and the balance of the ſea- 
ſon was in favor of the ſubjects of Great-Britain. 

The Swediſh hero, whoſe aid againſt France the al- 
lies had courted in vain, and whoſe progreſs in Germany 
bad alarmed them with appichenſions of his hoſtility to 
their cauſe, met with an extraordinary reverſe of fortune 
in the preſent year. We left him on his march againſt 
the Moſcovites, whoſe ſovereign he hoped to dethrone. 
Having defeated differen bodies of the army of Peter, 
who fled before him towards Moſcow, he ſuddenly de- 
ſiſted from the purſuit, and marched into the Ukrain, 
that he might profit by the diſaffection of the Coſacks 
to the czar. But the vigilance of the Ruſſians diſap- 
pointed him of the great reinforcements which he ex- 


pected, They not only routed the barbatian followers 
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A. D. of che Coſack chief, but alſo obtained a bloody victory 
7 over Lewenhaupt, who was conducting an army of 


Swedes to his maſter. The ſiege of Pultawa being un- 
dertaken by Charles, Peter advanced, and encamped near 


the town. The Swediſh monarch, unwilling to be 


braved by an enemy whom he regarded with contempt, 
attacked a hoſt which far exceeded his own number, 
wichout conſidering that the Ruſſians had acquired ex- 
perience by their frequent defeats. All the valor and 
fill of the Swedes were ineffectually exerted on this oc - 
caſion. They were ſo completely diſcomfited, that few 
eſcaped either death or captivity. The king, thiough he had 
been wounded before the general action, accompliſhed his 


retreat from the field, and obtained protection in the Turk- 


iſh territories. The czar, improving his ſucceſs, extended 
his dominions at the expence of the fugitive ; and other ſo- 
vereigns prepared to take advantage of the misfortunes of 
a prince whofe power they had felt, or of whoſe ambition 
they were jealous. To prevent the peace of the empire 
from being diſturbed by the efforts of theſe potentates, Jo- 
ſeph concluded a convention with the Britiſh queen and 
the ftates-general, by which they agreed to take meaſures 
for chaſtiſing the preſumption of thoſe enemies of Charles, 
who ſhould invade his German dominions, and alſo of 
thoſe ſubjects of the vanguittied exile who ſhould com- 
mit hoſtilities within the imperial limits. But this treaty 
was not ftrictly obſerved, either by thoſe who framed it, 
or by thoſe who promiſed/to ſubmit to it o. 


9. Lamberty, tumes v. et vi.-Hiſtoire de Charles XII. par Voltaire. | 
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The intemperate zeal of Dr. Sacheverel, a Tory divine, kin- 
dles a great ferment in the nation. —Fe is impeached by 
the commons. Die people raiſe tumults in his behalf.— 
He is pronounced guilty; and is prohibited from preach- 
ing for three years, —Negottations for peace are reneu- 
ed without ſucceſs.The confederates take Douay, and 
other towns on the French frontiers. Adeſcent is made 
in Languedoc. — The French and Spaniards are defeat- 
ed near Almenara ;—and. afterwards near SaragoſJa. 

Lieutenant general Stanhope takes poſſeſſion of the 
Spanifh capital ;—but he is made priſoner at Brihuega 
with his whole detachment. —A battle takes place at 
Villa-Vicioſa. Ie Tories re-eſtabliſh themſelves in 
the queen's faver and effect an important change in 
the miniſtry, | 
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Rxsuur NG the conſideration of parliamentary af- A. D. 
fairs, we ſhall firſt take notice of thoſe of Ireland, as the Py 
legillative body of that realm afſembled during the receſs May g. 


of the lords and commons of Great-Britain. When the 
earl of Wharton had opened the ſeſſion, and loyal ad- 
dreſſes had been voted by both houſes, the commons 
unanumouſly granted a ſupply, part of which was de- 
ſtined for the preparation of an arſenal at Dublin. They 
teſtified their regard to the memory, of king William, 
and, at the ſame time, their zeal for the promotion of 
learning, by approving the conduct of the provoſt and 
fellows of Trinity college, who had degraded and ex- 


pelled an academic for aſperſing the character of an 
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15 D. eſteemed monarch, and by defiring that the queen would 
193 
beſtow 5000 pounds on that ſociety for the erection of 
a library. Adyerting to the diſtrefley] ſituation of the 
proteſtant Palatines who had emigiated from their ra- 
vaged country, and of whom a conſiderable number had 
been ſent into Ireland by the Britiſh commiſſioners ap- 
pointed to ſuper-intend their ſettlement, they requeſted 
her majeſty to appropriate tq the uſe of thoſe foreigners, 
for three years, an annuity of 5000 pounds; an expen- 
| diture, for which they promiſed to indemnify her in he 
| next vote of ſupplies. The earl, having aſſented, among 
other bills, to one which ſtrengthened and amended a 

Aug zo. former act againſt papiſts, prorogued the two houſes to 
the following year. 

Nov. 15. The Britiſh parliament re-aſſembling in the autumn, 
the queen, in the language of her miniſters, condemned 
the duplicity of the French, in having ſqught to amuſe 
and diyide the allies under the mafk of a ſincere deſire 
of peace; and recommended the maſt expeditious and 
ample preparations, that the adyantages which had been 
lately gained might not be loſt by the want of renewed 
exertions. Addreſſes of compliment and congratulation 
were readily voted to the queen; and her fortunate ge- 
neral was alſo gratified with the thanks of each houſe. 
The requiſite ſupplies were quickly granted ; and they 
nearly amounted to 6,400,000 pounds *, . 


1. Boyer, and thoſe who blindly follow him, have repreſented the 
Krants of the ſeſſion as forming only the ſum of 6,184,466!. 77. but the 
real amount is 6, 384, 2661. 75, The miſtake aroſe ſrom the inſertion of 
20, 200 pound, as the charge of the laſt augmentation of the army, 
- inftead of 220,000, | 
A part of the ſupply was raiſed by the foilowing ſpecies of Jottery. 
Tickets were iſſued, to the number of 150,000, for which the adven- 
turers reſpectively paid 100 The prizes amounted to 42,525). per an- 
num, to be enjoyed ſor thirty-two years; and even the blanks were not 
unproduRive of benefit; for the ho'der of each became entitled to an 
juterelt of 7 per cent, upon the purchaſc-money for that term of years. 
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The moſt important occurrence, in this ſeſſion, was — 


the impeachment of Dr. Henry Sacheverel. This was 
an aſpiring eccleſiaſtic, of little learning or judgment; 
vain, preſumptuous, and petulant; zealons for the moſt 
extravagant doctrines of the Tories, and inflamed with 
animoſity againſt the diſſenters. He had frequently given 
vent to the ſpirit of party in the exerciſe of his theolo- 
gical functions, and had diſgraced the pulpit by intempe- 
rate effuſions. By two ſermons which he delivered on 
public occaſions (one at the aſſiſes of Derby, the other 
before the corporation of London), he arouſed the re- 
ſentment of the Whigs, and expoſed himſelf to a parlia- 
mentary proſecution. Theſe diſcourſes being publiſhed 
at the inſtigation of the zealots of his faction, a com- 
plaint was made, in the houſe of commons, of their ſe - 


ditious tendency. Dolben, a warm partiſan of the mi- 


niſtry, appeared as the, accuſer of the licentious divine ; 
and fir Peter King, and other members, ſupported the 
charge. It was readily voted, that the ſermons were 
malicious libels; highly reflecting on the queen and 
her government, the Revolution, the proteſtant ſucceſ- 
ſion, and both houſes of parliament ; and tending to 
create jealouſies and diviſions among the people. Sa- 
cheverel, being examined at the bar, acknowledged that 
he had preached and publiſhed the obnoxious diſcourſes ; 
the ſecond of which, he affirmed, the chief magiſtrate 
of the metropolis had encouraged him to print ; though 
the mayor, when interrogated, denied the truth of the 
aſſertion. | 

The miniſters and their adherents were divided in 
their ſentiments, with regard to that treatment of the 
Tory preacher which would be moſt adviſeable. Some 
prudently ſuggeſted, that, the rage of party being then 
high, it would be hazardous to proceed againſt hun, as 
the elevation of a contemptible character into notice 
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might contribute to ſtrengthen his faction: by furniſhing 
a pretence for imputing to his adverſaries a rancorous 
ſpirit of perſecution. Others adviſed, that he ſhould be 
quietly ſubjected to the proceſs of the common law. 
But the treaſurer, who had felt the laſh of this clerical 


' incendiary, reſolved on an impeachment ; and the Tories, 


pleaſed with the opportunity of kindling a flame which 
might conſume the power of their antagoniſts, were not 
very eager to obſtruct the propoſed inquiry. 


Dec. 14. When the impeachment of Sacheverel was WEE TY 


it was adopted by a great majority ; and Dolben was 
ordered to communicate this reſolution to the peers. A 
divine of oppoſite ſentiments received, at the ſame time, 
a public teſtimony of approbation. Benjamin Hoadly, | 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a literary advocate for 
civil and religious freedom, was recommended to the 
commons as worthy of their favor, and by them to the 
queen, for having . ftrenuoufly juſtified the principles 
on which her majeſty and the nation had proceeded i in 
« the late happy revolution.“ 

The impeached individual having defired to be admit- 
ted to bail, the committee, which had been appointed to 


prepare the articles of charge, repreſented the grant of 


that favor as unuſual ; and, on a diviſion of the houſe, 
the queſtion was decided againſt him. When the charge 


was reported, the Tories moved that it ſhould be re- 
- committed ; but, after ſome debate, this motion was re- 
jected; and the articles were ſanctioned by the houſe. 


Theſe imported, that Sacheverel had reprobated the 
means employed in effecting the Revolution, as odious 
and unjuſtifiable ; had condemned the act af toleration 
and all the abettors of that meaſure, and urged the heads 
of the church to a rigorous proceſs againſt all who 
claimed ſuch an indulgence; affirmed the church to be 


82 Fn great peril, and acculed the wo houſes, by implica- 


tion, 
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- 
tion, of having conſpired the ruin of that eſtabliſhment, A-D. 
at a time when they voted it to be out of danger; de- . 
famed. the queen's adminiſtration, as tending to the de- 
ſtruction of the civil as well as eccleſiaſtical conſtitu- 
tion, and thus endeavoured to excite diſaffection, com- 
plaint, and violence. Being ſoon after releaſed upon 
bail, he compoſed, with the aid of his counſellors and 
friends, an anſwer to the charge, denyiny ſome of the 
particulars, and palliating or juſtifying others. The 
commons ſignified their diſapprobation of the anſwer, 
and drew up a replication to it. That the ſolemnity of 
the proceedings, and the delay of the trial, might afford 
an opportunity of inflaming the people more effectually, 
the Tories propoſed Weſtminſter-hall as the ſcene of 
judicial cogniſance ; a motion to which both houſes 
agreed. Twenty managers of the impeachment were 
appointed; and, among them, were ſecretary Boyle, 
Smith, Walpole, fir Joſeph Jekyll, lord Coningſby, fir 
Thomas Parker, and lieutenant-general Stanhope *. 
At the commencement of a trial upon which the eyes Feb. 27. 
of the nation were fixed, the attorney-general Montagu 
was the firſt ſpeaker. When he and another of the 
managers (Lechmere) had opened the buſineſs of the 
impeachment, the offenſive aſſertions and inſinuations of 
the delinquent were read to the court ; and, on the follow- 
ing day, Jekyll expatiated on the ill tendency of the cen- 
ſure of the Revolution. The ſubſtance of his harangue 
was, that the law was the only meaſure of the authority Q 
of the ſovereign, and the ſubmiſſion of the people; that 
the doctrine of non-reſiſtance was only in force, while 
the former adhered to law and juſtice ; that true regal 
power, and popular privileges, were interwoven with 
each other; that the tyrannical exceſſes of a miſguided 
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prince juſtified public interference and oppoſition ; and 
that to diſpute the propriety of that reſiſtance which 
produced the abdication of James, was to call in queſ- 
tion the eſſential principles of civil ſociety, and to aim 
at the ruin of liberty and the ſubverſion of the Engliſh 
conſtitution. Eyre, the ſolicitor-general, affirmed, that 
the propagation of opinions which invalidated the pre- 


ſent ſettlement could only ariſe from a deſire of placing 


the pretender on the throne, and ought therefore to be 
repreſſed with vigilance and puniſhed with ſeverity. 
Walpole obſerved, that, when low hirelings poured out 
their malice from the preſs, it might be proper to leave 
them to the ordinary courſe of juſtice ; but that, when 
the alarm was given from the pulpit, and people were 
directed, for the benefit of their ſoul, to ſwallow bitter 


and poiſonous pills, gilded with the name of loyalty, the 


dread of eventual miſchief rendered it expedient for the 
commons to interpoſe. He vindicated the right of re- 


ſiſtanoe in caſes of emergency; repreſented the doctrine 


of implicit obedience in a diſgraceful light ; and hinted, 
that it was brought forward by the offending prieſt for 
no other purpoſe, than to prepare the nation for ſubmit- 
ting to a.prince by whom ſuch ſervility would be ex- 
pected. Lieutenant-general Stanhope, with a voice and 
manner which ſtruck Sacheverel with diſmay, expoſed 
the abſurdity and incoherence of the ſermon which he 
had preached in the capital, and which, had it been de- 
livered in an obſcure conventicle, would not have me- 
rited the leaſt public notice; but which (he continued), 
being preached by this inſignificant tool of a party in a 
conſpicuous ſituation, and addreſſed to the principal in- 
habitants of a city that furniſhed the chief ſupplies for 
the war, was calculated for the revival of animoſities, 
and the production of jealouſies and murmurs. He re- 

marked, 
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marked, that the poſitions of the preacher tended to make A.D. 


the queen an uſurper, and to invalidate the proceedings 
of the two houſes ; but that the reſiſtance which he con- 
demned (though he ſeemed to recommend it to his own 
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party) had been juſtly employed in the removal of a ty- 


rant, and in the defence of an invaded conſtitution. 
When the managers had concluded their obſervations 
on the firſt article, it was moved by the duke of Buck- 
ingham, that Sacheverel ſhould be permitted to anſwer 
that part of the charge before the court ſhould proceed 
to the reſt : but this propoſal was rejected; and fir Peter 
King and others endeavoured to ſubſtantiate the ſecond 
article, which reſpected the « iſure of the act of tolera- 


tion. Different managers then brought forward the re- 


maining heads of accuſation ; and fir Thomas Parker 
particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf among theſe orators. 
The trial was attended with tumults, excited by the 
zeal of the Tories. The heavy burthens ariſing from 
the war had generated much diſcontent among the peo- 
ple; a ſeaſon of ſcarcity had given temporary ſtreagth 
to their complaints ; and their jealouſy had been inflam- 
ed by the encouragement which the Palatine emigrants 
had received. The clergy fomented their diſguſt by in- 
vectives againſt the miniſtry, and by the propagation of 
falſe alarms of the danger to which the church and mo- 
narchy were expoſed from the power of the Whigs. 
Thus inſtigated, the populace aſſembled, and became 
clamorous in behalf of Sacheverel, who was daily eſ- 


corted to and from the hall by his plebeian friends, Not 


content with applauſive ſhouts, in which they compelled 
the peaceable to join, they began to employ themſelves 
in the demolition of the meeting-houſes of diſſenters. 
The habitations of the Whig leaders were menaced with 


the ſame ſtorm ; and other outrages were meditated by 
| | the 


40 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
As. the rabble, when the appearance of a detachment of the 


checked the efforts of ſedition 3. 
At the deſire of the commons, the queen iſſued a pro- 
clamation for the ſuppreſſion of theſe tumults. Some 
of the moſt active diſturbers of the peace were commit- 
ted to priſon ; and proſecutions were ordered to be com-- 
menced againſt them . In conſequence of theſe ſpirit- 
ed meaſures, the trial proceeded with tranquillity. Sir 
Simon Harcourt, who had retired from office on the 
diſmiſſion of Harley, condeſcended to act as counſel for 
Sacheverel. He defended him againſt the firſt accuſa- 
tion by alleging the example of the greateſt divines, who 
had conſtantly inculcated the duty of paſſive obedience, 
as being agreeable to ſcripture and the laws of the realm, 
without being ſubjected to the leaſt cenſure for their en- 
forcement of ſuch a maxim ; and by affirming, that the 
mention of it in the diſcourſes of his client did not argue 
a condemnation of the Revolution ; for, as the reſiſtance 
- then uſed was juſtified by the extreme exigency of an 
extraordinary caſe, and formed only an occaſional devia- 
tion from the ſtrictneſs of a general doctrine, the ſtate- 
ment of the rule was not inconſiſtent with the allow- 
ance of the exception. Being elected member for Car- 
digan, the Tory advocate was obliged to diſcontihue his 
pleading for the impeached divine, who, after his other 
counſel had concluded their harangues, delivered a long 
ſpeech in vindication of his conduct. He ſolemnly aſ- 
ſerted the innocence of his intentions; accuſed his ad- 
verſaries of having miſconſtrued and perverted his obvi- 
ous meaning; denied that his objections to the reſiſtance 
of ſubjects were intended to apply to the particular caſe in 


3. Boyer. —Burnet. | 

4. Three of theſe rioters were e tried for high treaſon; and two of 
them were found guiity, but were indulged with the queen's pardon. 
Fifteen others were ſubjected to ſmall fines for their turbulence. 
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which the late king and his adherents were concerned; A. D. 


diſavowed all diſapprobation of the indulgence which 
the law granted to diſſenters, but admitted that he had 
cenſured the abuſe which unprincipled perſons had made 
of favors deſigned for the conſcientious ; diſclaimed all 
remarks which implied that the church was in any dan- 


1710. 


ger from the queen's adminiſtration, though it might be 


conſidered as: being in a very perilous ſtate from the 


prevalence of hereſy and impiety; oppoſed the charge 
of his having traduced the parliament and the miniſtry ; 
and, with regard to his ſuppoſed encouragement of pub- 
lic acts of violence, he could not but expreſs his ſurpriſe 


at the inconſiſtency of that imputation with one which 


repreſented him as a teacher of unlimited ſubmiſſion ; 
though, indeed, this ſeeming contradiction, he obſerved, 


had been partly reconciled by the charitable interpreta- 


tion of one of the managers, who had not ſcrupled to 
inſmuate that he recommended an. inſurrection againſt 


the queen, and unreſerved obedience to her rival; a charge 


which was falſified by his whole life and demeanor. 
The defence of Sacheverel was followed by able re- 
plies from Jekyll, Parker, and other conductors of the 
impeachment. The earl of N ottingham then broached 
an objection to the proceedings, drawn from the omiſ- 
ſion of the particular words ſuppoſed to be criminal. 
The judges, being conſulted on this point, declared, that, 
according to law, the ſpecific grounds of the charge 
ought to be mentioned in an indictment or impeach- 
ment ; but the peers were of opinion, that the law and 


uſage of parliaments formed the beſt rule in the preſent 


caſe, and that it was not neceſſary to particulariſe the 
obnoxious expreſhons. When they diſcuſſed the alle- 
gations of the commons, the chief debate was on the 
firſt article. The Tories did not defend the preacher on 


the ground of abſolute non-reſiſtance ; but affirmed, 
that, 


— 
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14 D, that, though ſome exceptions might be allowed to that 
170. maxim, it was dangerous to mention them to the peo- 


ple; and that, by enforcing the duty of obedience in full 
and general terms, and omitting ſuch extraordinary caſes 
as might juſtify a deviation from it, he had teſtified more 


prudence, than if, by expatiating on reaſonable excep- 


tions, he had ſeemed to recommend a ſpirit of reſiſtance, 
which the commonalty might be too much inclined to in- 
dulge. They alſo maintained, that he had not reflected on 
the Revolution, or aſperſed the memory of the late king. 
Some of them ridiculed the folly and abſurdity of his diſ- 
courſes ; but did not think that he ought to be treated as 
a criminal for preaching nonſenſe. The Whigs con- 
tended, on the other hand, that his ſermons had a mali- 
cious and inflammatory tendency ; and that, though he 
had not expreſsly ſtigmatiſed the great event in queſtion, 
his unqualified cenfure of popular oppoſition was vir- 
tually a ſtrong condemnation of the reſiſtance which 
was then deemed neceſſary, and conſequently tended to 


unhinge the preſent government, and weaken the ſecu- 


rity of the proteſtant ſucceſſion. Some of the prelates 
of this party not only juſtified reſiſtance by the conſider- 


ation of the natural rights of the people, and the free 


conſtitution of the realm, but oppoſed the aſſertion of 
the Tory biſhops, that the church enjoined a complete 
fubmiffion to the ruling powers in every cafe. Aſter a 
diviſion which aroſe from a motion for the previous 
queſtion, and in which the Tories were baffled by a ma- 
jority of only ſixteen (out of 120 peers who were then 
in the houſe), it was voted, that the commons had made 
good the firſt article; and a ſimilar vote paſſed for each 


pf the others. The next debate related to the mode of 


declaring the deciſion of the reſpective peers concerning 
the guilt of the accuſed ; ſome propoſing that it ſhould 


be ſtated in a general way, while others deſired that it 


might 
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might be fperniely x given upon each head of the charge. ST 
The former method, being ſupported by the Whigs, ob- 
tained the ſanction of the houſe. - When the queſtion 
was put in the hall, ſixty-nine of the nobles pronounced Mar. 20. 
Sacheverel guilty, and fifty-two declared him innocent. f 
The next day, it was moved, that his puniſhment ſhould 
be a prohibition of preaching for ſeven years, an inca- 
pacity of receiving any additional benefice for the ſame 
term, and a confinement in the Tower not only for 
three months, but till he ſhould find ſecurity for his good 
behaviour for ſeven years ; beſides the ſtigma of publicly 
burning his two ſermons. But, after a debate, a milder 
ſentence was adopted, which limited the filence of the - 
preacher to three years, and comprehended the expoſure 
of his printed diſcourſes to the flames, but excluded the 
incapacity of preferment, the —— and the de · 
mand of ſecurity *. 

| The majority of the commons were diſpleaſed with a 
ſentence which they conſidered as too lenient ; and, in- 
deed, the friends of Sacheverel regarded it as almoſt equi- - 
valent to a victory over his adverſaries. The queen af- 
fected to blame the conduct of this eccleſiaſtic, whoſe 
intemperate preſumption, ſhe ſaid, rendered him deſerv- 
ing of puniſhment ; and ſhe even promoted Parker, who 
had been particularly hoſtile to him on his trial, to the 
high tation of chief juſtice of England, on the deceaſe 
of the able and upright Holt. But it appears, that ſhe 
was ſecretly pleaſed with the zeal of the divine, and of- 
fended at the proceedings of her miniſters, who had. 
fought his ruin for profeſſing thoſe principles which ſhe 
was known to approve. Harley rejoiced at the oppor- 
tunity which was afforded hun, of proſecuting his in- 
trigues with redoubled effect, not only as Anne was 


5. Boyer.— Burner. ff 
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8 nk D. more diſpoied to a ſpeedy compliance with .his views, 
"* but as the popular;clamor, -xcited by the impeachment, 
| e an increaſe of ſtrength :© the party of which 
de was now the leader. | 
As Sacheverel, in his vindication, had referred to * 
publications which contained impious notions and hete- 
rodox tenets, tending to endanger the church, the Tories 
moved for an addreſs to the queen, recommending a ge- 
neral faft, for the purpoſe of deprecating the divine ven- 
geance due to ſuch” horrid blaſphemies. The oppoſite 
faction ſuggeſted an addition, ſtating, that * many of thoſe 
« blaſphe mies had again, in a moſt irregular, extraordi- 
5 nary, and inſolent manner, been printed, and diſperſed 
throughout the kingdom, to the ſcandal of all good 
« Chriſtians,” by the object of the late impeachment *. 
The former party, diſapproving the inſertion of this re- 
mark, thought of relinquiſhing the addreſs ; but the 
Whigs inſiſted on the preſentation of it. Her majeſty, 
alleging that a public faſt had lately been obſerved on ac- 
count of the war, declined the appointment of another, 
which neither of the factions anxiouſly, deſired. 
Among che other, incidents of the ſeſſion, we may 
mention the rejection of a bill by the lords, which the 
commons had paſſed for limiting the number of officers, 
as well civil as military, who ſhould be elected members 
of their houſe ; the enactment of a law for veſting the 
ſole right of printing particular works in the author, or 
any perſons to whom he ſhould diſpoſe of the copy, for 
fourteen y2ars, or (if he ſhould ſo long live) for twenty- 
eight years; aad the concurrence of the two houſes in 
an addre{s, requeſting an order from the. queen for the 


6. The pamphlet in which he had inſerted theſe and other quota- 
tions; ſevera! irreligious publications, by different authors; arid the 
Oxford dzcree of the year 1683, in favor of paſlive obedience; were 
ordered to be burned by the common hangman. | 
x | immediate 
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W departure of the duke of. Marlborough to 4. — 
Folland, that he might conduct the negotiations which 1 


were then on the point of being renewed, and prevent 


the emiſſaries of France from creating diviſions among 
the allies, or retarding their martial equipments by amu- 
ſing them with expectations of peace. When the par- 


liament was prorogued, Anne expreſſed her concern for April . 


the © neceſſary occaſion” which had employed ſo much 


time and deliberation ; aſſured her auditors of her regard 
for the proſperity of the church, and of her zeal for the 
ſuppreſſion of irreligion and immorality ; wiſhed that 


all perſons would avoid the revival of diſputes ; and hoped 
that, as her endeavours for the union of the Britiſh king- 


doms had been crowned with ſucceſs, ſhe might alſo. 
become « the happy inſtrument of that yet more deſir- 


« able union of the hearts of all her people in the bonds 
« of mutual affection.“ 

At the cloſe of the laſt campaign, the queen, by the 
| medium of lord Townſhend, had concluded a treaty 
with the ſtates-general, in which it was agreed, that, in 
conſideration of their engaging to ſecure the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion to the crown of Great-Britain, ſhe ſhould en- 
deayour to procure for them, in the eventual peace with 


France and Spain, the liberty of keeping conſtant garri- 
ſons (with an annuity for their maintenance) in many 
towns of the Netherlands, and of putting troops into any 


of the reſt on the proſpect of a war. This agreement, 
known by the appellation of.the barricr-treaty, was ſuc- 
ceeded by the renewal of pacific propoſals on the part of 
France. Petkum, reſident of the duke of Holſtein at 


the Hague, had repaired to Paris at the requelt of the 
French court, and had returned with an intimation of 


the king's readineſs to reſume. the negotiations without 
delay. He afterwards received from the marquis de 


Torcy a ſtatement of five articles, i importing that Lewis, 
Vo. VII. WA imme- 
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AD. mia} after the ſignature of the peace, would ac- 


knowledge the archduke as king of Spain, and decline 
all further ſupport of Philip; and would comply with | 
the other demands comprehended in the late prelimi- 


naries, except that which ſtipulated, that hoſtilities 


ſhould not ceaſe till the whole Spaniſh empire ſhould 


have been given up by his grandſon, either voluntarily, 


or by the efficacy of a compulſion in which the French 
court ſhould join. The miniſters of the allies, regard- 
ing this exception as the moſt eſſential part of the preli- 
minaries, aml as the only ſecurity for a permanent peace, 
inſiſted on the important demand. They confented, 


however, that conferences ſhould take place for the ad- 


juſtment of ſome expedient which might anſwer the 
ſame purpoſe. The mareſchal d' Uxelles, and Polignac, 
a learned eccleſiaſtic, were now ſent to Gertruydenberg 
as the plenipotentiaries of Lewis; and the ſtates-general 
deputed Buys and Vander- Duſſen to treat with them ?. 
The negotiations being re-commenced, the French 


miniſters propoſed the delivery of feveral cautionary 


towns, as pledges for the performance of the promiſe 
made by Lewis, not to give the ſmalleſt aid to Phi- 
lip againſt the confederates. The Dutch deputies ex- 
preſſed theit di ſatisfacti ion at this offer, and enforced 


| the neceflity of more ſubſtantial conceffions.. The 


French alleged, that they had 1ib authority to make 
more liberal offers ; and they endeavoured 1 to convince 


_ the Hollanders, that there was tio proſpect of obtaining 


the Spaniſh monarchy for Charles, unleſs ſome of it's 
appendages ſhould he allowed to his rival. But the idea 


of a partition was indiznantly rejected by Buys and his 


aſſociate; and the condut᷑t of theſe negotiators met with 
the approbation of the Imperial A; as well 05 


9 Lamberty, tomes v. et vi,—Limiers, livre xii. 
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contenting themſelves with the intimation of their will 
by the channel of the Dutch, remained at the Hague. 

In ſubſequent conferences, the French plenipotentia - 
ries, having received freſh inſtructions from their court, 
promiſed a contribution towards the expence of thoſe 
hoſtilities which might be found neceſſary for pro- 
curing the ſurrender of Spain and her colonies to the 
Auſtrian claimant ; but inſiſted on the reſervation of 
ſome dependencies of the monarchy to the reigning 
prince. The allies, however, refuſed to accede to theſe 
propoſitions; and Lewis, encouraged, perhaps, by the 
hopes of deriving ſome. benefit from the diviſions which 
agitated the Britiſh court, declined the grant of that am- 
ple ſecurity which they wiſhed *. 


The campaign was opened ſome months before the 


termination of the abortive conferences of Gertruyden- 
berg. Marlborough and Eugene having joined the ar- 
my, a reſolution was formed for the attack of the French 
lines between Lifle and Douay. The prince of Wir- 
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temberg and lieutenant-general Cadogan, advancing Apr. 20; 


with that view, were ſurpriſed at the facility with which 
they gained poſſeſſion of lines that might have been 
ſtrongly conteſted. Struck with a ſudden panic, the 
enemy precipitately retired ; and the whole confederate 
army paſſed the works in different places without oppo- 
fition. The ſiege of Douay was then undertaken, under 
the immediate direction of the prince of Orange and the 
prince of Anhalt-Deſſau. The town being ſtrong and 
well-garriſoned, conſiderable reſiſtance was made to the 
efforts of the beſiegers. Villars, having aſſembled an 
army which exceeded the number of the allied forces, 


5 * 8. Lamberty, tome vi. 
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AD. approached with a ſeeming i intention of engaging them ; 
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but, finding them advantageouſly encamped, he was ſo 
apprehenſive of the danger of the attempt, that he relin- 


quiſhed his purpoſe. After a ſeries of vigorous hoſtility 


between the defenders and the beſiegers of Douay, a ca- 


pitulation was ſigned both for the town and the neigh- 
bouring fort of Scarpe, above ſeven weeks after the 
trenches had been opened ?. Before the ſurrender, prince 
Eugene, deceived by a ſubaltern of Y pres, who pretend- 
ed to be adverſe to the French, while he acted in collu- 


ſion with them, end2avoured, without ſucceſs, to ſurpriſe 


that important town. 


The French general, as his adverſaries were now at 


leiſure for an engagement, retired within his lines near 


Arras, where they did not think proper to attack him. 
Being deſirous of extending their conqueſts, they reſolv- 
ed on the inveſtment of Bethune. During this fiege, 


Villars ſent a body of horſe to aſſault a ſtrong party of 
foragers ; and, as he adyanced to ſupport his detach- 


ment, a more general action was expected on the ap- 


.proach of prince Eugene ; but the mareſchal, by a haſty 
retreat, avoided that hazard. Bethune being reduced 


after five weeks of attack, Aire and St. Venant were the 
next objects. The interception of a convoy by the 
French, retarded the concluſion of theſe two ſieges. St. 


Venant, however, was captured within a fortnight from 
the opening of the trenches ; but the garriſon of Aire 


defended the place with ſuch obſtinacy, that it was not 
taken till after a very deſtructive ſiege, which continued 


above eight weeks . 

9 The allies 1 that 2142 of their party were ki led 
in this Gege, and 5865 wounded. Of a garriſon which conſiſted of 
about 10, ooo, the governor (Albergotti) marched out of the place with 
4527 effective men. 
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Rhine (of which the Hanoverian elector refuſed to re 
tain the command), and the diminiſhed force of the 


French in that quarter, rendered the operations too tri- 


vial for mention. On the ſide of Piedmont, the events 
were not more intereſting. Count Thaun diſlodged the 
enemy from ſeveral poſts ; but the paſſes into Dauphin 
were fo well defended, that he failed in his attempt to 
invade that province. 

The war was conducted with vigor in Spain. Philip 
aſſumed the perſonal command of his army ; and Charles 
followed his example. The confederate fleet, after baf- 
fling an invaſion of Sardinia, landed a reinforcement at 
Barcelona for the ſervice of the archduke ; and then 
proceeded towards the coaſt of Languedoc, in the hope 
of producing a diverſion prejudicial to Philip. A body 


of ſoldiers and marines diſembarked at Cette, and reduced 


that town as well as Agde ; but, being too weak to with- 
ſtand the numbers which the enemy poured upon them, 


they evacuated their new acquiſitions, and returned with 


{mall loſs to the fleet. This deſcent was not altogether 
fruitleſs, as, by calling away the duke de Noailles, it 
prevented him from co-operating with Philip, and af- 
forded a corps of .the allies an opportunity of reach- 
ing the camp of Charles, who, encouraged by the ſuc- 
cours which the fleet had brought to him, marched to 
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attack his competitor. A battle enſued at Almenara, July 16. 


near Lerida. It was commenced by lieutenant-general 
Stanhope, with a part of the confederate cavalry ; and 
ſuch was the impetuoſity of his attack, that, after a 
ſhort conflict, the hoſtile ſquadrons were routed. The 
infantry of Philip, diſcouraged by this misfortune, had 
not the ſpirit to reſiſt; but retreated in the greateſt con- 
fuſion. The unuſual darkneſs of the night, by check- 
ing the purſuit, rendered the victory leſs complete. 
About 1500 men were killed or wounded on the part of 

H h 3 the 
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D. the vanquiſhed; and, on the other fide, lefs than a third 
of that number. Two officers -of rank and merit (the 
earl of Rochford, and count Naſſau, a fon of Over- 
5g kerck,) were among the ſlain . | 

A more conſiderable victory was obtained near Sara- 
goſſa. Philip having retired into Arragon, a ſharp 
ſkirmiſh enſued at Penalva, which was ſoon followed by 
a general engagement. Having paſſed the Ebro, Charles 
found the enemy ſtrongly poſted near the Arragonian 
capital; and, when count Staremberg had made the re- 
© quiſite difpofitions, the left wing, 8 by Stan- 
Aug. 9. hope, began the conflict. Notwithſtanding all che ex- 
ertions of this gallant warrior, a part of his diviſion was 
diſordered by the ſuperior force of the oppoſing ſqua- 
d-ons ; but he quickly rallied and ſuſtained his men ; 
and the fight was vigorouſly renewed. The right wing, 
With little difficulty, defeated the left of the Spaniards. 
The centre of each army, chiefly compoſed of infantry, 
fought with ſpirit for two hours; and then, -after a great 
flaughter of their antagoniſts, the allies prevailed. Stan- 
hope, at the ſame time, ſucceeded in quelling the reſiſt- 
ance of the Spaniſh right. Philip, who, on pretence of 
indiſpoſition, had abſented himſelf from the field, haſten- 
ed to Madrid with a ſmall eſcort; while the victor gain- 
ed poſſeſſion of the town and caftle of Saragoſſa. Above 
5000 men. fell into the hands of the confederates, who, 
with about 2000 killed and wounded on their ſide, left 
their adverſaries to lament the death or the ſufferings of 

a a number nearly equal to that of the captives *?. 
The French king, alarmed at the ill ſucceſs of his 
grandſon, ordered. the march of ſeveral detachments into 
rein.. and ſent the experienced duke of Vend6me to 
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ſafety as precarious in the open town of Madrid, Philip 

retired with his court to Valladolid, where he adjuſted 
with Vendôme the future operations of his forces. 
Charles, in the mean time, improved his ſucceſs in Ar- 


Tagon ; and, calling a council at Calatajud, acquieſced 
in the opinion of the majority, who recommended an 


immediate adyance into New Caſtile. Stanhope, being 


ſent forward with a detachment, took poſſeſſion of Ma- Sept. 10. 


drid; and afterwards marched to Almaraz, in expecta- 
tion of the arrival of the Portugueſe army. To prevent 
the latter from joining the archduke, the Spaniſh monarch 


again took the field, and entered the province of Eſtre- 


madura. As the reluCtance and delay of. the troops of 


Portugal concurred with the vigilance of Philip to diſ- 


appoint the hopes which Charles had formed of a bene- 
ficial co-operation, Stanhope rejoined the grand army, 
which, on the approach of winter, quartered itſelf in the 
Caſtilian towns ; while the archduke, for the greater 
ſecurity of his perſon, returned to Barcelona.. The dif- 
ficulty of ſubſiſtence, and the dread of danger from the 
recovered ſtrength of the foe, at length prompted the al- 
lies to commence a retreat from Caſtile. The misfor- 
tunes to which they were ſubjected in this attempt, an- 
nihilated all the advantages which they had lately ob- 
tained. As they marched in three badies, the greater 
part of the Britiſh forces, deviating too far from the 
route of the Dutch and the Imperialiſts, with a view to 
the convenience of ſuſtenance, were ſurpriſed at Brihue- 
ga by the troops of Philip. In this emergency, Stanhope 
made the beſt preparations for defence that his ſituation 


would allow. But the enemy ſoon overpowered his Nov. 28. 


men, though they boldly refiſted the aſſailants till they 


had totally conſumed their ammunition. | They were 
H h4 then 
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$: = then obliged to ſubmit to captivity, to the number of 


about 4000 men 13. 

As Stanhope had ſent notice of his 4 to Starem- 
berg, the count prepared to advance to his relief; but 
he did not march with ſufficient expedition. When he 
had reached the.vicinity of Brihuega, he reſolved, though 


the number of the enemy far exceeded his force, to ha- 


zard an engagement, not knowing that the Britiſh troops 
had ſurrendered. Near Villa-Vicioſa, the oppoſite ar- 


Nov. 29. mies engaged. The right of the Spaniſh hoſt made 


Catalonia 


13. Boyer Burne. 14. Limiers.— Boyer. 


ſuch a vigorous onſet, as to repel, with little difficulty, 
the left of the two diviſions in which the confederates 
were drawn up. A part of the ſame body then wheeled 
round, and attacked the count's right; while the reſt 
amufed themſelves with plundering the bagga ge. Though 
preſſed in the front, flank, and rear, Staremberg conduct- 


ed his operations with ſuch ſkill, and was ſo well ſe 
conded by the valor of his men, that his right diviſion 
compelled the foe to retire. The flaughter was great 


on both ſides. Near 7000 men are ſuppoſed to have 
been flain ; of whom above-4000 were the ſubjects of 
the two crowns. Though the count was maſter of the 
field, he was prevented, by the want of horſes, from 


carrying off either his own artillery or that of the ene- 
my; and the ſevere effects of ſuch a ſanguinary con- 
flict, added to the loſs ſuftained at Brihuega, rendered 


it expedient 'for him to proſecute his retreat. He 
therefore haſtened to Saragoſſa; and, abandoning the 
kingdom of Arragon, Joined the oa archduke 1 in 


During the campaign, the two parties which divided 


the Britiſh nation were engaged in a warm conteſt. 


The 


A N N E. 


The Tories, truſting to the PORE inclinations of the A. 


queen, were elevated with the hopes of recovering their 
authority by the expulſion of the Marlborough faction 
from the cabinet; and they exerciſed all the arts of ma- 
lice, calumny, and exaggeration, to render their adver- 
ſaries odious to the people. The Whigs retaliated theſe 
hoſtile practices; and, while their opponents repreſented 
them as aiming at the ruin of the church and monarchy, 
as encouraging impiety and immorality, holding the 
queen in captivity, and embezzling the national treaſure, 
they, in their turn, ſtigmatiſed the Tories as traitors to 
the preſent ſettlement, enemies to every free government, 
and defirous of introducing the pretender to the throne, 
with the concomitant evils of popery and ſervitude. | 

The proſecution of Sacheverel gave ſuch an advan- 
tage to the Tories, as determined the victory in their 
favor. The queen, impelled by their inſinuations, had 


previouſly made ſome efforts to ſhake off the yoke of 


thoſe by whom ſhe had been long governed, and had 
made ſome eccleſiaſtical and other promotions which 
were repugnant to the views of her miniſters ; and, 
while the impeachment was depending, ſhe had the 
courage to order the duke of Marlborough to beſfow a 
vacant regiment on Hill, the brother of that intriguing 


female who had been for ſome years undermining the 


power and influence of the general. The duke remon- 


ftrated againſt this partiality, which, he ſaid, would not 
only produce diſcontent in the minds of officers of ſu- 
perior rank and greater experience, but would promote 


dangerous factions in the army, by ſetting up, as it 
were, a banner to which all might repair who were diſ- 
affected to him and his friends. The earl of Godolphin 


reinforced the ſuggeſtions of his confederate, and repre- 


ſented the ill conſequences of driving from her ſervice a 
perfon who was zealouſly attached to her true intereſts, 
9 and 
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. D, and whoſe exploits had ennobled her reign. Theſe ex- 


poſtulations being treated with apparent diſregard, the 
duke retired from court in. diſguſt ; and his partiſans en- 
tertained the idea of moving, in the houſe of commons, 
for an addreſs againſt the continuance of Mrs. Maſhim 
in the queen's domeſtic eſtabliſhment. To allay the 
riſing ſtorm, Anne gave up the point, and authoriſed the 
duke to confer the command of the regiment on any in- 
dividual whom he might wiſh to gratify ; deſiring him, 
at the ſame time, to re- appear at court. Before he received 
this intimation, he had ſent an epiſtle to the queen, com- 


| plaining of the ſucceſſive mortifications to which he had 
been expoſed, lamenting that his faithful ſervices “had 
I not been able to protect him againſt the malice of a 

© bed-chamber woman,” and requeſting permiſſion to 


retite from public life. She amuſed him with a ſooth- 
ing anſwer ; and thus the affair had reſted till his laſt 


return to the continent. 


In the duke's abſence, his enemies 3 their ef- 


forts againſt his party; and the queen's treatment of 


the ducheſs, from whoſe early and powerful influence 
over, her mind his height of favor had ariſen, gaye them 
reaſon to expect the ſpeedy accompliſhment of their 
wiſhes. As this lady, in the exerciſe of her power, had 
behaved with occaſional haughtineſs and arrogance, 
Anne's regard for her had gradually declined ; and it 
was now fo effeCtually extinguiſhed by the arts of her 


female opponent, that ſhe found great difficulty in pro- 
- curing a final audience from her ſovereign, in which 


all her entreaties and remonſtrances were received with 


the moſt contemptuous coolneſs. 
The leaders of the Tories exerted themſelves with 


- 15. Conduct of the Ducheſs of Marlborough. 
| | | ſuch 
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fuch * and aſſiduiry i in diſpoſing the people 6 a coin- An D. 


_. cidence with their views, that, after the trial of Sacheve- 


rel, addreſſes were preſented from various parts of the 
realm, expreſſing a great warmth of attachment to the 


church and monarchy, a diſavowal of the doctrine of : 
reſiſtance, a deteſtation of the principles of factious re- 


publicans and ſchiſmatical innovators, and a reſolution of 
ſupporting the queen againſt the invaders of her prero- 
gative. In many of theſe produCtions, a deſire of the 
diſſolution of the parliament was infinuated, that an op- 
portunity might be afforded for the election of a more 

acceptable majority than that which now ſwayed the 


deliberations of the legiſlature. The Whigs endeavour- 


* 


ed to procure the preſentation of addreſſes more favorable 
to their intereſt; but their attempts were leſs ſucceſsful 
than thoſe of the adverſe faction. 

The animoſities of party were inflamed by a pomp- 
ous progreſs which the ſuſpended preacher made through 
ſeveral counties, to take poſſeſſion of a henefice which 
he owed to his ſupport of the high claims of the church. 
Having arrived at Oxford with a numerous eſcort of 
thoſe who eſpouſed his principles, he was gratified with 
a flattering reception from the zealots of the univerſity. 
He was entertained in his route by the gentry ; treated 
by the members of various corporations with exterior 
teſtimonies of regard ; welcomed with popular acclama- 
tions and feſtivities ; and applauded as the eccleſiaſtical 
champion of the loyal party. In his return, he was re- 
cezved with ſimilar honors, and entered the towns in tri- 
umphal proceſſion. The Whigs exclaimed againft the 
vanity and arrogance of the prieſt and his abettors, and 


repreſented the tumultuous reſort of ſuch multitudes to 


the banners of ſaction, and the public encouragement 
given to one whom the pcers had pronounced highly cri- 
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moſt amounting to an inſurrection v0. 

While the queen was ſummoning all her reſolution, 
that ſhe might releaſe herſelf from her dependence on a 
powerful junto, the gave an indication of her intentions 
by conferring the poſt of chamberlain of the houſehold 
(of which the marquis of Kent was deprived) on the 
duke of Shrewſbury, who had entered into the confede- 
racy of the Tories, and affiſted in the cabals of Harley. 


She informed the lord-treaſurer by the medium of a let- 


ter (in which ſhe lamented the © heat and ferment” 
which prevailed in the nation, and expreſſed her opinion 
of the probable benefit of employing a perſon of the 
duke's merit in ſuch . troubleſome times”), that ſhe 
wiſhed to have his approbation of her choice. He 


did not ſcruple, in his reply, to intimate his conviction, 


that her majeſty was ſuffering herſelf to be guided to her 


ruin; that the promotion of one whoſe late conduct 


bad given offence to her miniſters, would tend to drive 


them from the cabinet, and would thus excite the diſguſt 
of her allies, injure the operations of the war, and de- 
prive her ſubjects of the fruits of that honorable and ſe- 


cure peace which they had reaſon to expect from the 


ſucceſs of her arms. 
The next ſtep which Anne was adviſed to take to the 
prejudice of the Marlborough party, was the diſmiſſion 


of the earl of Sunderland, who, being ſuſpected of having 


recommended the ſcheme of procuring a vote againſt Mrs. 
Maſham, was particularly aſſailed by the ſecret hoſtilities 
of that favorite ; and who, being alſo the moſt zealous 
of the Whig miniſters, was highly obnoxious to Harley 


and his aſſociates. The duke, who was then employed 


16. Boyer. — Burnet. 
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in the ſiege of Douay, had no ſooner been appriſed of A. D. 


the intention of diſcarding the earl, than he remonſtrated 
with the queen, by letter, on the ill conſequences which 
the removal of his ſon-in-law, whoſe official conduct 
was unimpeached, and in whom the allies fully confided, 
would have on the affairs of the continent; conjuring 


her, at leaſt, to poſtpone the execution of her purpoſe | 


till the termination of the campaign. But the prevailing 
influence of Harley rendered the duke's application 


1710. 


fruitleſs ; and, the earl being ordered to relinquiſh his June 14 


employment, lord Dartmouth, one of the commiſſioners 
of trade, became ſecretary of ſtate. When a penſion 
was offered to the diſplaced peer, he refuſed it with a 
declaration which does honor to his memory, but which 


his enemies, we may ſuppoſe, imputed to the feelings of 


pride and reſentment, rather than to generoſity of ſpirit. 
He replied, that, if he could not have the ſatisfaction of 
ſerving his country, he would not plunder it. 

This change had an immediate effect on the funds, 
from the alarm which it gave to the Whigs, who began 
to withdraw their property from the ſtock of the public 
companies. Some of the directors of the bank repaired 
co court on this occaſion, and repreſented the dangers 
which might be apprehended from the progreſs of mini- 
ſterial changes. Anne informed them, that ſhe had not 
yet determined to make any other alterations; and pro- 


miſed, whenever that ſhould be the caſe, to take proper 


meaſures for the ſecurity of public credit. The funds 
now recovered from their depreſhon ; but, when it was 
conſidered, that this .!eclaration did not preclude ſpeedy 
and more important changes, they again declined. , 

The alarm quickly reached the continent; and the 


emperor, and the ſtates- general, directed their reſpective 


| miniſters at the Britiſh court to diſſuade the queen from 
ſuch further alterations as might affect the intereſts of 
| the 
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the grand: alliance. She begged them to diſmiſs their 


; apprehenſions ; aſſuring them, that no injury ſhould 


ariſe to the confederacy from any of her meaſures, and 
that the duke of Marlborough ſhould ftill retain his em- 


ployments. 


Eager for the removal of the prime miniſter, Harley 
urged the queen to exert her authority, and proceed ta 


chat decifive meaſure. He inveighed againſt the miſap- 


Aug 8. 


phcation of the public money, and the various abuſes 
which pervaded the adminiſtration ; and enforced the 
neceſſity of committing the treaſury to the management 
of mdividuals of greater integrity and patriotiſm, that 
the diſcontents of the people might be removed. His 
exhortations at length prevailed ; and a meſſage was 
ſent to the carl of Godolphin, commanding his retreat 
from office. The poſt of high treaſurer was then di- 


vided among five commiſſioners. Theſe were, carl 


Poulet, Harley, Paget, Manſel, and Benſon. Smich be- 


ing removed from the ſtation of chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, Harley was appointed to ſucceed him; and, 


as this artful politician had gained an aſcendency over 


Poulet, he was in effect the principal miniſter. 

When it was debated before the queen, whether the 
parliament ſhould be diſſolved, or continued for another 
ſeſſion, the Tory, chiefs ſupported the former propoſi- 
tion; alleging that the inquiries which it would be ne- 
ceſſary to make into abuſes and corruptions, would be 
baffled by the preſent majority; and that the change of 
the miniſtry would be imperfect and even nugatory, if 
new eleCtions ſhould not take place. It was therefore 
reſolved, that a new parliament ſhould be convoked y 
and the ufual ſteps were taken for that purpoſe. 

Some, of the Whigs anticipated, by a reſignation of 
their employments, the arrival of orders from court for 
their diſmiſſion. NOOR Boyle, and the lord-chancel- 

5 lor, 
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by che able and eloquent St.-John; and the great ſeal 
was intruſted to ſir Thomas Trevor and two aſſociates. 
The earl of Orford (who had been appointed, in the 
preceding year, firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, 
when the earl of Pembroke had retired from the office of 
high admiral) reſigned his poſt ; and fir John Leake 
became the firſt in the commiſſion. The earl of Whar- 
ton, who had lately preſided at a new meeting of the 
parliament of Ireland (in which no remarkable tranſac- 
tions occurred), ſurrendered the vice-royalty of that 
kingdom, to which the duke of Ormond was promoted. 

Others of the party waited the demand of their places. 
Lord Somers was diſmiſſed from the preſidency of the 
council, which was beſtowed on the earl of Rocheſter ; 
while the duke of Devonſhire was deprived of the office 
of ſteward of the houſe-hold, in favor of the duke of 
Buckingham. The poſt of ſecretary at war was con- 
ferred on Granville, on the removal of Cardonel, the 
private ſecretary of the duke of Marlborough. Sir Si- 
mon Harcourt recovered the ſtation of attorney-general ; 
and was, ſoon after, elevated to the dignity of keeper of 
| the great ſeal; a poſt for which he was well qualified. 

Thus did the artifices of an intereſted ſtateſman, and 
the inſinuations of a female favorite, by flattering the 
prejudices of the queen, lead her into a memorable 
change of her political ſervants, which, while it infuſed 
ſuſpicion and diſguſt into the minds of her allies, elevated 
the hopes of France, and produced important conſequen- 
ces on the theatre of Europe. | 
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